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BAKERS’ EXHIBITS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


ONDON, Enze., April 26.— 
ai It is to the credit of the 
British baking fraternity 
that its members are not 

: afraid to measure their 
skill one against the other. Competi- 
tions and exhibitions are therefore sup- 
ported with enthusiasm, if not with ex- 
citement. The favored theory is that 
it is the fine sporting spirit of the 
bakers that provides the incentive. The 
suspicion, however, intrudes that, since 
winners of prizes use their successes for 
advertising purposes it may not be far 
wrong to suggest that the ultimate aim 
is commercial. 

There has just been held in Glasgow a 
highly successful exhibition for bakers, 
confectioners and grocers. This is the 
second year such a display has been 
made. The City of Glasgow Corpora- 
tion is behind the venture, so far as re- 
sponsibility for its finance is concerned, 
but it is otherwise under independent 
management. The stands are elaborate 
and ornate beyond the similar structures 
at the London exhibition, although on 
the last occasion, in September, the firms 
exhibiting at the London show quite sur- 
passed themselves, and spared no expense 
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to create the atmosphere and surround- 
ings of light and luxury. 

The business done at Glasgow by ex- 
hibiting firms is reported as satisfactory, 
but a great coal strike, and the report 
of an impending strike on the railways, 
reduced the attendance at the exhibition 
during the second week it was running. 
Although the business firms with stands 
provide the funds which make such ex- 
hibitions possible, the interest of the bak- 
ing trade generally is not in these ex- 
hibits, but in the competitions. 

It should be stated, however, in this 
connection that bakers are gradually 
relying more on these exhibitions for 
their education in machinery and process 
development than they did a few years 
ago. It is quite the usual attitude now 
for even large firms to wait until an ex- 
hibition before giving an order for new 
machinery. The principal English as 
well as the Scottish firms of oven build- 
ers, engineers, and sundries merchants 
had stands at this Glasgow show. 

The entries in the competitions in 
bread and confectionery were very large, 
and a good many of the prizes in both 
sections were taken by bakers in the ad- 
jacent countries of Ireland and England. 
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In this matter of competitions the co- 
operative societies are becoming aggres- 
sively active. The entries are generally 
in the names of their managers, but, if a 
prize is obtained, the award is, for all 
advertising purposes, claimed by the so- 
ciety coneerned, and made the most of 
in the locality covered by its operations. 
There has sprung up a class of profes- 
sional competitors who send entries to 
nearly every exhibition, great or small, 
and wherever held. A good many of the 
prizes went to these professionals. 

Another development resulting from 
these competitions has been the training 
of expert workmen, who may be em- 
ployed by one firm after another, bring- 
ing prizes in turn to each firm willing to 
pay the high wage they demand for 
services for a limited period. 

The level of the confectionery exhibits 
was very high. The exhibition naturally 
attracted a large number of visitors from 
Ireland and the north of England, which 
are near. Those travelling from London 
had business objects principally. There 
is a good deal of suppressed jealously 
regarding this Glasgow exhibition by 
those interested in the London affair, 
while the promoters and friends of the 


Exhibit of Bread Made by the Students of the National Bakery School, London 


Glasgow venture have great ambition. 
The rivalry seems to foster progress, but 
is not without drawbacks. 


A BAKERS SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


Each year, as the end of the session 
approaches, the students of the Na- 
tional Bakery School, London, give an 
exhibition of their work in bread and 
confectionery, to which the general pub- 
lic is admitted for some three and a 
half hours in the evening. On this occa- 
sion some five thousand visitors took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. The na- 
tional school differs from some of the 
other schools in that, while the students 
receive full training in the science per- 
taining to the joint industries of bread 
making and confectionery, the science 
and practice are not only co-ordinated, 
but are, in the most intimate way, taught 
together, so that, while the older students 
are quite expert analytical chemists, in 
things relating to the materials they han- 
dle they are also expert craftsmen. 

As students are required to follow the 
double course, comprising training in 
bread making as well as confectionery, 
the exhibition necessarily contained speci- 
mens of work on both sides. The bread 
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Judging a Confectionery Competition at the Glasgow Bakers’ Exhibition 


exhibit showed large loaves weighing some 
twenty-eight pounds each, made in the 
form of a wheat sheaf, and of a cornu- 
copia, as usually provided for church 
display at harvest festivals. There were 
samples of the usual sorts of common 
and fancy breads, including every va- 
riety of fermented rolls, and fruit 
breads. 

The older students individually pre- 
pared fancy confectionery pieces in 
“pulled sugar,” nougat, marzipan, me- 
ringue and gum paste, in the forms of 
beehives, country cottages, churches, 





lighthouses, castles, ships, etc. As these 
pieces were, in most cases, lighted by 
electric lamps, the display was very at- 
tractive. As a full run of high class 
gateaux and all sorts of confectionery 
was also shown, and as the public was 
allowed to purchase the goods after a 
certain hour, the exhibition on each occa- 
sion is somewhat of the nature of an 
animated fair. This time the students 
mfde a special display of a wedding re- 
ception buffet, in orthodox form, as pro- 
vided by the fashionable caterers here. 
Pictures of the buffet and of the bread 


display are shown herewith. As _ the 
exhibition is highly popular with the stu- 
dents, they take much care with the 


work, 
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The Scottish Bakers’ Exhibition 

Giascow, Scoritanp, April 12.—For 
the second year in succession an exhibi- 
tion of goods from the bakery, grocery, 
confectionery, and allied trades is being 
held at Glasgow. The exhibition, which 
extends over the first fortnight in April, 
has now entered upon its second week. 





A Wedding Reception Buffet, Part of the Exhibit of the National Bakery School, London 
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The promoters are the Corporation of 
Glasgow, which has gained such world- 
wide fame for its municipal enterprises. 
One of Glasgow’s latest ventures has 
been to build an exhibition hall. This 
hall was the machinery section of its last 
international exhibition, and has since 
been improved with the object of housing 
the big British industries fairs, which are 
part of the definite policy of the Board 
of Trade. It is evident, of course, that 
the holding of the British industries fairs 
is not in itself sufficient to justify an 
exhibition hall, and the corporation ac- 
cordingly now has an exhibitions com- 
mittee to promote various trade and 
other displays. There can be little doubt 
that these shows have a distinct educa- 
tive value to the community as a whole, 
and also to the trades which they serve. 


EXHIBITION OPENED BY LORD PROVOST 


The present baking exhibition is run 
in co-operation with the Scottish Master 
Bakers’ Association and other trade or- 
ganizations. It is on a big scale. The 
entries in the various competitions num- 
ber about three thousand, which is five 
hundred in excess of last year’s re- 
sponse. Apart from competitive entries 
there are a large number of stands, and 
the taste with which these are laid out 
reflects a return to the competitive 
rivalry of the pre-war days. It was in- 
tended that the exhibition should be 
opened by Sir Thomas Lipton, but in his 
unavoidable absence the Lord Provost 
of the city formally declared the exhibi- 
tion open. Since the opening day the 
event has been patronized by large 
crowds, and the general excellence of 
the display at the various stands has 
been much admired. 


THE COMPETITIONS 

Each afternoon there is a baking com- 
petition in which prizes are offered, and 
for the remainder of the exhibition the 
products of the competitors are shown 
in glass cases for the benefit of the 


(Continued on page 902.) 
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‘I see,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Rolle mills, ‘that’ the millers is finally goin’ to 


iy hold a big meetin’ an’ all I got to say is 
7 





it’s dang near time. Seems like a feller 
can run on for j jes’ about so long 
bein’ decent an’ law abidin’, an’ 
| then, settin’ around alone, he gets 

















Jee soonin. up schemes to do up 


Ye in his mind an eaptantersen 
ZA “an pt -pisenim mean an’ orne 
wh&A | he gets thataway they ain 't nothin that’ ‘l 
taken it outen him better’n goin’ toa meetin’ an’ goin’ up to 
the mourners’ bench an’ repentin’ an’ startin’ 
only jes’ a crick miller but, by cracky, they ain t nobody 
goin’ to read to me about the meetin’; I’m goin’ to set in.” 


Sawyer or somebody or 
“ies an’ pretty soon’ he gets 


fresh. I ain’t 
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THE OLD SLOGAN 

A spirit of altruism pervaded the 
American milling industry when the 
Millers’ National Federation was organ- 
ized in’ 1903 and the design shown above 
was adopted as its emblem. “Not for 
self, but for all” was its motto, and for 
years it was something more than a 
pleasing sentiment; deeds, as well as 
words signified that the millers of the 
United States were actually striving to 
advance the common standard and foster 
the common welfare. 

For fourteen years this enlightened 
policy continued, and, because of it, 
when the war came, the milling industry 
was ready to perform its important part. 
Mr. Hoover found it prepared to co- 
operate with him in his great work; ac- 
customed to consider, as above selfish 
interests, the good of the cause; its 
forces in orderly alignment and its lead- 
ers of thought and action already known 
and experienced in leadership, having 
the confidence and respect of the rank 
and file. 

The American milling industry was the 
first to respond to the call for organized 
industrial duty during those anxious 
months immediately following the decla- 
ration of war, and the former Food Ad- 
ministrator has frequently given public 
expression to the great satisfaction he 
experienced in having the unqualified and 
undeviating ‘support of this trade in all 
his undertakings, and to the fine spirit 


which it showed in its willingness to sac- 
rifice its established methods of opera- 
tion and its own preconceived ideas to 
meet the new and strange requirements 
which the unprecedented situation made 
necessary. 

The record made during the period of 
the war is one of which American mill- 
ers have just reason to be proud, and 
in 1918, when the end came, they could 
conscientiously say that they had per- 
formed their part in feeding the allied 
armies and the civilian population in a 
commendable and meritorious manner. 

When the great emergency passed, and 
the milling industry, released from su- 
pervision by the Food Administration, 
was again free to govern its own affairs, 
the return to individualism very natural- 
ly encouraged a tendency toward selfish 
endeavor, to the exclusion of considera- 
tions for the common welfare. The mot- 
to of the Millers’ National Federation 
was temporarily transposed. It became 
“Not for all, but for self.” 

Perhaps this was necessary in order 
that each might the better do his share 
toward getting the industry back into 
normal condition. Intensely competitive, 
with some eight thousand individual mills 
contending for trade, the quickest way 
to return to the pre-war basis was for 
each one to put his house in order. 
Three years of this work bring the in- 
dustry to the point it reached in 1903, 
where it urgently feels the need of col- 
lective as well as individual effort, and 
the call for the Mass Convention at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, on June 29 and 
30 and July 1, is in response to this 
demand. 

The time has come for a reassertion 
of the old motto, “Not for self, but for 
all”; for the rebirth of the old faith that 
for fourteen years prepared the trade 
for the time of trial which it successfully 
met, and from which it emerged in tri- 
umph and with honor; for the re-estab- 
lishment, more firmly than ever, of the 
old, time-tried principles and practices. 

The Northwestern Miller appeals to 
all millers who read these words to come 
to this meeting in person, whether they 
be members of the Federation or other- 
wise. This is not a case where to be 

resented by proxy will answer the 


purpose. Although there are times when: 
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the subordinate can properly represent 
the principal, this is not one of them. 
The industry needs the counsel and ad- 
vice of its best men, those who exercise 
the highest responsibility and can speak 
with the utmost authority. 

This appeal is made, not for the pur- 
pose merely of making a show of num- 
bers, thereby to demonstrate what can 
be accomplished by publicity, not in or- 
der that there may be a great trade 
junket and a consequent jollification 
among congenial spirits, but soberly, sin- 
cerely and earnestly, in the hope and 
belief that great and lasting good can 
be obtained through bringing together, 
at this time, the full strength of the 
industry to take account of itself, to 
summon into action its latent spirit of 
confidence and good will, and once again 
to raise and uphold the standard of 
sound practice and true principle, “not 
for self, but for all.” 





BAKERS’ TRADE WARS 

Reports of late from various cities 
have indicated that the local bakers have 
once again been indulging in the interest- 
ing game of freeze-out poker as applied 
to industry. The rules of this game are 
very simple. Every participant is sup- 
posed to start with a reasonably well 
established trade, based on prices which 
bring in a small but safe net profit. 
When the game begins, each player antes 
by putting the greater part of his last 
year’s profits into the pool, which is 
handed to the public for safe keeping. 
The first player then opens by reducing 
his selling price to the exact cost of pro- 
duction. The others may merely “see” 
him, by reducing their own prices corre- 
spondingly, or they may raise him by so 
altering their selling prices that every 
sale represents a clear loss, The one 
striking peculiarity of the pastime is that 
no one can throw down his hand, or 
otherwise escape from the game, until 
he is duly adjudged bankrupt. When all 
the players but one have thus been elimi- 
nated, the sole survivor is left with an 
adding machine and a slide rule to figure 
out how much less he has lost than the 
rest. 

This picturesqué game is now being 
played on a considerable scale by bakers 
in many parts of the country. The news- 
papers call it a “bakers’ trade war,” and 
the public, seeing bread prices falling at 
the rate of about one cent a week, is 
delighted to know that the battle is on. 
Every so often one of the participants 
disappears, in accordance with the rules 
of the game, but this fact is chronicled 
only in the small type column headed 
“Financial Embarrassments,” and no one 
knows all the facts except the victim’s 
banker and the mournful committee ap- 
pointed by his pessimistic creditors. 

The price cutting “trade war” is prob- 
ably the most expensive form of gam- 
bling ever devised, and the odds are so 
infallibly against the players that the 
only wonder is that people can so often 
be found willing to indulge in the sport. 
The ultimate winner is really no better 
off than the competitors he has crowded 
to the wall, for he has undergone the 
long strain of selling below cost only to 
find that his hard-won monopoly does 
him absolutely no good. The people who 
so eagerly bought of him at cut rates 
have learned to expect low prices, and 
turn away from him in indignation the 
moment he once again tries to make his 
selling prices bear some reasonable. rela- 
tion to his production costs, 

The only person who really profits by 


‘the homes. 
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the game is the person who has sense 
enough to keep out of it. While’ two 
thirds of the bakers in a community, for 
example, are fighting each other by re- 
ducing prices further and further below 
cost, the remaining third are watching 
the performance with grim amusement, 
knowing perfectly well that what they 
may be losing in trade for the time be- 
ing they will more than recover before 
long, when the absurd performance is 
at an end. They may not be selling 
much bread while the game is in prog- 
ress, but at least every loaf they do sell 
represents a slight profit and not a 
loss; and as the players one by one are 
eliminated, the wise spectators know that 
the business will ultimately go, not to 
their rivals sitting in the game, but to 
those who have had sense enough to stay 
outside. 

The kind of competition which tries to 
attract business by selling below cost is 
ruinous to the individual who attempts 
it, and damaging to the whole trade in 
which it occurs. It leads the public to 
believe that even the lowest prices 
reached are profitable, and makes the 
maintenance of a fair price standard 
doubly difficult. At the same time, the 
laws which so strictly prohibit combina- 
tions to advance prices are unfortunately 
silent as to combinations for the purpose 
of reducing them, and thus the game of 
industrial freeze-out can be played, as 
bakers in certain localities are now play- 
ing it, without fear of the Department of 
Justice or of the police. 

The only remedy lies in the determina- 
tion of the individual baker to keep reso- 
lutely clear of these absurd perform- 
ances, backed by such moral support as 
the national and local bakers’ organiza- 
tions can give. In the long run the pub- 
lic is never a gainer from irrational sell- 
ing policies, for the prices thus tempor- 
arily established cannot long be main- 
tained, and the abnormal low levels must 
be offset by equal advances. Any baker 
who sees a “trade war” threatening or 
active in his vicinity can profit by it only 
if he has sense and courage enough to 
stay out of it and mind his own business. 





THE CHALLENGE 

Not long ago The Northwestern Miller 
received a letter inclosing a check for a 
year’s subscription, which contained the 
following interesting paragraph: 

“IT am one of the old school, who be- 
lieve in our American women doing more 
of their own baking in their own homes, 
putting the best of wholesome ingredients 
into the best food God ever made for 
man—bread. You devote one issue a 
month to the bakery trade, but not very 
much space given to the farmer and his 
household who raises the wheat, and no 
encouragement whatever for baking in 
“And who is there will dis- 
pute the economy of it, and the blessed 
memory of Mother’s bread?” 

Such a letter deserves serious con- 
sideration by every baker in the country, 
for it asks a question which the baker 
alone can answer, and which he must 
answer if he is to maintain his business 
on the only solid basis, that of real serv- 
ice efficiently rendered. If the commer- 
cial baker cannot meet the competition 
of the housewife in the two matters of 
economy and quality, then his sole ex- 
cuse for trade existence is his ability to 
cater to those who either lack the fa- 
cilities for baking at home or are too in- 
dolent to do so. 

In actual practice the basis of com- 
petition resolves itself into one of. quali- 








ty only, for while the baker may believe, 
or know, that he can deliver bread to 
his customers at less than it would cost 
them to bake it for themselves, he has 
little chance of making them understand 
this fact. He cannot make them keep 
accurate records of the cost of material, 
figure out the proper expense of fuel, or, 
most important of all, make any esti- 
mate of the correct charge for labor. 
The housewife will always continue to 
think of the cost of baking bread at 
home as simply the cost of the flour she 
uses, and until she employs an efficiency 
expert to multiply the number of burn- 
ers in her gas oven by the latitude and 
longitude of her house, and divide by 
the number of cubic feet in her kitchen, 
less the gross amount of space occu- 
pied by the family cat, she will never 
really know how much home baking costs 
her. 

This matter of economy, however, is of 
minor importance, for the reason that 
under any circumstances the price of 
bread is so low that the total possible 
saving in the course of a year amounts 
to very little. If a family consumes a 
loaf of bread every day, its annual bread 
bill is only thirty-six dollars and a half. 
The flour alone for this quantity of 
bread, at retail, would cost not less than 
fourteen dollars, and the fuel and other 
ingredients would probably come to five 
or six dollars more, leaving the net sav- 
ing, to be offset against over a hundred 
hours of labor, little more than sixteen 
dollars a year, These figures are, of 
course, merely approximations, but they 
serve to illustrate that if the housewife 
prefers to do her own baking, she does 
it because she believes she can make bet- 
ter bread than she can buy, and not in 
order primarily to save money. 


Can the housewife beat the baker at 
his own trade? Lacking most or all of 
the mechanical appliances which modern 
ingenuity has devised to facilitate bak- 
ing, with no special training, without the 
aid of the laboratory, with no advantages 
in the purchase of material, and devot- 
ing to the task at most two or three 
hours a week out of a life largely occu- 
pied with other things, can she yet sur- 
pass the man who, with every mechani- 
cal, scientific and industrial assistance, 
makes the baking of bread his life work? 
If she can, then the whole baking trade 
is founded on shifting sands. 

No baker, of course, believes this, and 
yet there is a good deal of baker’s bread 
on the market which would give color to 
such a supposition. The best way to kill 
the bakery trade is to permit a customer 
to purchase a loaf which, in comparison 
with the home product, is inferior in 
texture and insipid in taste. Every poor 
loaf of baker’s bread sold is an argu- 
ment for home baking, and a direct en- 
couragement to the belief expressed in 
the letter already quoted, that baker’s 
bread is essentially inferior to the bread 
made in the home. 

Some bakers seem to regard the mani- 
fold advantages which science has placed 
at their disposal as useful only for the 
purpose of reducing their operating 
costs. They fail to see that, in their in- 
dustrial race with their great competi- 
tor, an added cent of profit, or even a 
cent taken off the price of the loaf, will 
do them little permanent good unless 
their bread is better than anything the 
domestic oven can produce. The ad- 
vantage is all on their side, and if they 
deliberately forego it, and suffer in con- 
sequence, they have no one to blame but 
themselves, . 
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It is an unquestioned fact that some 
housewives make very much better bread 
than some bakers, but it should be equal- 
ly beyond a doubt that the commercial 
baker, if he wants to, can put on the 
market a finer loaf of bread than the 
housewife can possibly make. If this 
were not true, science would be a farce 
and the baker’s trade would not be worth 
two days’ study. One baker may tem- 
porarily increase his trade at the expense 
of his fellows by selling bread at an ab- 
normally low price; but the baking” in- 
dustry in general can grow only by sup- 
planting home baking, and this it can 
succeed in doing by one method alone: 
convincing the public that the belief as 
to the superiority of home-baked bread 
is a delusion, and that the baker not only 
can, but habitually does, produce the 
best bread in the world. 





BAKERS AND MILLERS 


One of the worst features of a period 
of trade depression and falling prices is 
the attitude of suspicion and distrust 
which it tends to create between those 
who ought to be the closest of allies. 
When things are going well it is easy 
and natural to have mutual confidence, 
and to co-operate in the comfortable as- 
surance that everything is bound to work 
out for the best; but when the movement 
is in the other direction, when profits are 
problematical and disasters apparently 
lurk round the next corner, then each 
member of an industry involving several 
related parts is in danger of acquiring 
the belief that every one else is trying 
to get him at a disadvantage, and in- 
stinctively to adopt a defensive attitude 
in consequence. 

The milling industry and the baking 
trade are, from the nature of their work, 
closely bound together. The baker is the 
purchaser of from forty to fifty or fifty- 
five per cent of the miller’s chief prod- 
uct, and on the whole he is the miller’s 


best ‘sdlesman. Without the services of 
the baker, the miller would unquestion- 
ably.see a great decrease in the con- 
sumption of flour, for, under present liv- 
ing conditions, no conceivable growth in 
home baking could possibly offset the 
decline in the consumption of bread if 
the bakers went out of business. Fur- 
thermore, the miller’s best chance for in- 
creasing the amount of flour consumed 
in the United States lies in the further 
development of the baking trade. His 
own interests, therefore, demand that he 
should do his utmost to assist the baker, 
if only as an integral part of his own 
selling organization. 

From the opposite standpoint, the 
baker is absolutely dependent on the 
miller for the greater part of the ma- 
terial of his trade. His profit depends 
largely on flour prices maintained at as 
low a level as is consonant with sound 
business practice, on deliveries made ac- 
cording to agreement, and on the uni- 
formly good quality of the flour deliv- 
ered. If the miller is in difficulties, the 
baker is the first to feel the results of it. 
If the miller’s production costs, and par- 
ticularly the prices he has to pay for his 
wheat, are forced upward, the baker has 
to bear the heaviest part of the burden, 
for the reason that his bread prices can- 
not promptly keep pace with the fluc- 
tuations in wheat. 

Under such circumstances, the absolute 
need of close co-operation between the 
two industries is selfevident, and in nor- 
mal times scarcely needs to be pointed 
out. During the past few months, how- 
ever, various things have happened to 
obscure this fundamental community of 
interests, and to create enough isolated 
cases of sharp antagonism so that there 
is now ample room for improvement in 
the inter-trade relations all along the 
line. Nearly all of these difficulties have 
grown out of either the tendency of cer- 
tain mills to oversell their bakery cus- 
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tomers, or the efforts of a few bakers to 
evade their obligations in the fulfillment 
of flour contracts. 

So far as the mills are concerned, sell- 
ing the bakers more flour than they 
ought to carry is simply the result of a 
misconception of the real relations be- 
tween the two industries. If the miller 
thinks of the baker as an actual con- 
sumer of flour, he easily falls into the 
error of believing that the more he can 
sell him the better. If, however, the 
miller realizes that the baker is, in effect, 
his own salesman, he will treat him just 
as he would any other essential part of 
his organization. A miller with an agent 
in a small town would not ship to that 
representative more flour than he could 
possibly dispose of, even if the agent 
were foolish enough to ask for it. If 
he felt that the market was likely to 
decline, he would not burden his own 
selling representatives with large quanti- 
ties of flour which could be disposed of 
to the consumers only at. a heavy loss. 
In their essential features, the relations 
between the miller and the baker who 
buys from him closely resemble those 
which exist between the miller and his 
regular agents, and every failure to keep 
this fact in mind, and to act accordingly, 
means trouble sooner or later. 

The baker, on the other hand, is even 
more dependent on the miller than the 
miller is on him. This fact is often 
obscured by the intensely competitive 
nature of the milling industry; the baker 
who gets into difficulties with one mill 
always feels that there are plenty of 
others eager to secure his business. This, 
however, is only partly true, and once a 
baker acquires a bad name for attempt- 
ing to evade his obligations, he finds it 
increasingly difficult to secure the kind 
of service which means, for him, the dif- 
ference between success and failure. He 
can continue to buy flour, perhaps, but 
he cannot be sure of getting the kind of 
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flour he wants, nor can he rely in periods 
of difficulty on the support of the mills 
with which he does business. 

The past few years have seen a con- 
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by three important ups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Cuicaco.—The slight improvement no- 
ticed in the demand for flour a few days 
ago has been lost sight of to a great ex- 
tent on account of the activity of the 
wheat market the past few days. Flour 














There was a general strengthening in Hard Sof buyers seem to feel that the May option 
apne ren ee ante Ts SESE May and cash wheat prices during the Spring winter winter might do most anything and coma ih de- 
tween the milling and baking industries, week, with a further enlargement of the May 15-21 ....... 43 53 1 cided losses should the h fl 

May 8-14......... 42 44 84 7 poo aw 
due above all to the efforts of the leaders spread between May and July. Thus, yoy 4-7 .°°''°"": 43 4B 30 to any extent. Values have advanced 
in the various trade organizations, but while July on Tuesday closed at an aver- April average ... 44 51 33 since a week ago 40@75c bbl. The 
some of this improvement has recently °8° of only about 29c above the low + dig Pod greatest advance comes from mills in 

point reached late in April, May had ad- jonvary average. 44 50 35 the spring wheat territory. 

been offset by the troubles of the crop vanced 42c. This spread of nearly 30c December av’ge.. 48 50 29 

year just ending. Much can be done between July and May sag sm ob- on ne, a -° . fAERER ALLEL SEE COREE IIT EEE LE COE ERE EEEEER| 

th conferences and tings, but vious bar to any extensive flour business. 4 iE A PI 

i — race is Pio rae str oma Flour prices advanced irregularly dur- yo phd ag 3 4 + is E WEEKS Pour OuTpuré 

n y accomp ing the week, but there was relatively July average .... 44 49 80 ROAECARL LACE E BEALE DELLE CERES oe aens ss oks 

through the mass of business transac- little business reported. Feed, in the face uy pte of wese H 3 2 The following table shows the flour output 
BP ace at milling centers for the past two weeks. 


tions which take place, day after day, 
between the members of the two indus- 
tries. Each individual miller and baker 


of a slack demand, was about steady. 
The recent fluctuations in wheat prices 

are indicated in the following table of 

average closing quotations on various 
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with comparisons, in barrels: 
May 22 May 24 
May 21 May 14 1920 1919 
. . - 261,530 232,095 275,050 369,760 
3,610 11,645 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul ....... 10,820 12,470 











has it in his power either to strengthen western exchanges: EWTN TE Duluth-Superior 8,450 20,700 15,260 35,085 
or to weaken the bond; everything de- CashNo.2 May ees ogee ; mo a te of Milwaukee ..... 7,050 7,690 15,000 9,500 
scke " . ¥ a elegrams from orresponden 0 
pends on his clear recognition of the May Sf -+--+-:+*: = SS Ss The Northwestern Miller, May 25.) Totals ....... 287,850 272,955 308,920 425,990 
close relationship which must be main- . May 16 ........... 1.49 1.43 1.15 Outside mills*..112,515 ...... SURSOE {055+ 
ined if either is t 1 oS Eepeeppneeess 1.46 1.42 1.15 NasHvitte.—Demand for flour con- , 
ta either is to prosper as fully as yay 10 12..222272: 1.44 1.36 1.13 tinues fair. Prices strong and tending Ag’gate sprg.400,365 ...... DS re 
he can and ought to do. i ppbeeebebbee i430 ok )~—sCEia Upwards. Millfeed steady St. Loulst’..... 16100 27,800 49.900 45,400 
STE aiwacasprad 1.42 ; . . . Louist ..... ; ' : : 
Once the miller understands that the April 29 .......... 1.34 1.36 1.08 Puraverpnia.—Flour firm and higher Putalo ------- seeies One “eens “crane 
baker is his best salesman, he will treat 435 39 (1121221: ee ay tor «i sympathy —_ apse = a are Chicago ....... 19,250 18,750 22,500 22,750 
him accordingl ving him DEY SE ccieebedas 1.30 1.16 1,02 Operating cautiously and bu ittle busi- Kansas City.... 68,500 64,800 78,500 63,100 
kind of consideration that he would give Met} sus £8 £81106 ness. transacted. “Millfeed quiet but Kansas Cityi..-227.a00 156476 206.840 247-148 
9? The course of prices for top patents steady. Toledo ........ 10,800 16,800 14,700 30.600 


to one of his regular representatives. If 
the baker realizes that his standing with 
the miller is his best trade asset, he will 











is indicated in the following tables, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 


Mrirwavxee.—Flour trade . suffering 
further depression on account of erratic 
grain markets. Call very limited. Spring 


Toledof ....... 32,470 566,100 31,020 54,685 
Indianapolis ... 2,945 5,960 15,590 
Nashville** .... 85,995 70,310 57,865 115,010 
Portland, Oreg. 17,980 17,440 384,755 37,350 
Seattle ......+. 16,845 14,190 20,470 48,230 


l eastern: Hard Soft atent nominally 25c bbl higher. Rye 
guard it scrupulously, and will build up Spring winter winter Pour up 75c bbl. Millfeed business flat. TACOS ..c000e 34,960 30,925 32,945 44,200 
those long-standing relationships which 2 See 50 $8.80 $8.15 : PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
Seber tn had tien d it May 14 .......- 9.20 8.50 8.00 Co.umsvus.—Flour higher. Buyers not 
mean satety es and prosperity a RCT TAN en rs by o4 inclined to purchase at present level and Pace age | ee eee the oe 
April 1 ..ccecee . Vv milis at various oints. e 
in good ones. Above all, if both miller March © casaves 9.60 9.36 9.55 no sales are reported, except where the y Ane re Bh the relation of sotnal week- 
and baker see how closely they are united Feb. 1 ......... 9.50 9.20 9.75 buyer is forced into the market for an ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
y y J 2 10.16 9.80 10.10 i i i estern Miller, to possible output on full- 
in the single task of supplying the peo- ne sect sit ae 8.65 9.20 —— car for immediate shipment. time schedule, ‘operating six days per week: 
ple with bread, they will so act in their Nov-1.--.--+-+- 11.45 11.00 10.86 om. May 22 May 24 
: ; Oct. 1 sseseeeee 12.10 11.80 11.56 Battrmore.—F lour higher but inactive. May 21May14 1920 1919 
relations with one another that each ous. 2 ooeceeee 33.98 19.46 18.16 Trade is refusing to do anything on such Minneapolis ...... 48 42 50 68 
profits by the other’s welfare, and that, July 1 22222131) 14:30 13.40 13.36 markets, claiming public is unable to Siigvsuperiot 02868 +4 
when adversity comes, it is fairly dis- June] ..------. Poe s4 4 = pay current rates. City mills expected Outside mills* .... 38 38 40 60 
tributed over both branches of the indus- *Record ‘high point. je no — > Average spring.. 3B 2 6 69 
try, and not shifted so far as possible The following table gives an approxi- oe Wane eine pn P Milwaukee ....... $0 33 $3 63 
from one to the other. mate average for quotations on. first oheet notante Some odes oA vol i RAMEE 5601s 000 20 36 64 59 
clears in eastern and western markets: ume ‘Seavee still skeptical of ane on ld it 35 10 i 78 
Hara Soft f° 7 - ochester ....seee 
BRITISH BUYERS WAITING spring winter winter f0r present prices, refusing to follow Cee ci ote 
May 21 ........ 35 30 20 market. Flour prices firm though not Xaneas Cityt...., $1 43 59 63 
May 14 ......+. 6.30 cee §.90 reflecting full advance of wheat. SL sas esosicee Oe 46COtiC«#DN 71 
Wuscign Mnshet Docs Het Dellow Amewtenn j1oiu 3 ........ 660 5.90 6.30 Sr. Lovis—Good inquiries for extra FO\CG9o 770000007: =s os © 7 
see = an Prices Anticipated— March 1 ....+.. €.58 08 4.38 fancy clears and low grades. Also im- Indianapolis ..... 13 15 26 68 
tocks Ample for Time Being ok Sihaheaeeme 735 7.35 proved demand for soft winter patents ne ge EE be = 4 
Lonvon, Enc., May 24.—(Special Ca- Dec. 1 1::.-..:; 7.00: 6.76 7.20 from southern trade, but sales still con- gore free “reson. oo 27 39 103 
ble)—Market disinclined to follow ad- Nov. 1 .......- + 9.00 8.86 oy fined to small quantities for quick ship- tacoma .......... 61 54 58 17 
vance in America. Buyers are anticipat- Oct 1) ----+*::- +> ane? * ment. Millfeed steady, with demand — ~~ — 9 
OH B cocscces 10.35 10.26 9.65 eady, Seiad > = & ry 
ing lower prices in near future. Mean- Aug.1.......-- 11.30 10.85 9.80 quiet and offerings light. me oer s* ia ioe ss gains tien ty 
ing to re- July 1 ...-s.ees . . 5 our output for week endin ay a 
— a tee eet owing, to re- — ° pee wd ewe 4 eed Boston.—Demand for flour continues ali above points shows a decrease of 2 per 
Cent Uberal arrivais. © TOW OCS TO- = sune 1°. 5200%5 . 11.06 10.95 10.70 slow, with trade refusing to pay the in- cent from week ending May 14. 


ceived show considerable variation. Some 
Canadian exports offered at 64s, others 
6ls, c.i.f. Kansas top patents around 
63s, while Australians are selling at 50 
@52s, c.i.f., May-June shipment. Home 
milled, after recent decline, advanced 1s, 
to 68s. C. F. G. Rarxes. 
Equivalent quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, 





*Record high poin 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on May 21 
was $22.65 per ton, which compares with 
the recent low poirft of $21.40, the high 
point of $59.80 reached last May, and 
with the following first-of-the-month 


creased prices asked by millers. Buying 
only in smallest possible quantities to 
meet pressing needs. Fair demand for 
millfeed with market steady. Corn and 
oats products firmly held. 

Kansas Crry.—Influenced by the 
strength of wheat, the flour market 
ruled firm and higher in the Southwest 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St, Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





at current exchange rate: 64s, $8.83; 61s, 
$8.42; 63s, $8.70; 50s, $6.90; 52s, $7.18; 68s, quotations: early this week. Demand slightly better GEORGE 8. WARD SAILS 
$9.39. Oe OO ee $22.65 Nov. 1 .......- $35.95 in domestic channels, but buyers are in- George S. Ward, president of the 
April 1 ....s.0+ aae + ally tteeeeees es different, showing no permanent re- Ward Baking Co., New York, with Mrs. 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the oa Hoegerivee 32.75 om (SRNR 49.00 Sponse to the general advances in prices. Ward, sails this week from Quebec for 
American Institute of Baking, Minneap- Jan. 2 .......- Tt i OOS Beer 66.05 Bakers buy only sparingly and the ab- Scotland. He will represent the New 
olis, is in Washington this week attend- Dec. 1 -------- $7.76 June 1 ........ 59.10 sence of export activity is felt. Millfeed York Rotary Club at the international 


ing a conference of the weights and 
measures officials. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 


unchanged. Bran is offered more freely 
at higher prices. 


convention, which is to be held at Edin- 
burgh. 








Flour and millfeed.quotations as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday,.May 24, Unless otherwise noted, flour 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Boston Columbus tNashvi'le 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia 
Spring first patent ....seseseeeesceecenenees $8.60@ 9.25 $9.75@10.00 $.....@..... $8.25@ 8.70 $9.75 @10.50 $9.50@ 9.75 $9.75@10.75 $10.50@11.50 $9.30@10.00 $9.50@10.00 
Spring standard patent ....-ssccsseceeesess 8.40@ 8.60 9.15@ 9.50 eer err 8.00@ 8.26 8.75@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.25 9.00@10.50 8.80@ 9.60 6 006 6A ebees 
Spring first clear ...ecsceesccceeeevecsceses 5.65@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.40 Tet heere 5.75@ 6.50 6.75@ 7.25 240 os cose 7.00@ 7.50 0 ccc e Deccce 0 ccc Do ccce oes cece 
Hard winter short patent......cscececeeeees 8.40@ 8.80 re 8.60@ 8.75 7.75@ 8.26 8.75@ 9.25 9.25@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.50 8.75@10.25 8.80@ 9.20 8.90@ 9.40 
Hard winter straight .........secsceceeves 7.50@ 7.90 ++@.s. 7.80@ 8.25 7.00@ 7.50 8.50@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.75 ere. eryy 8.00@ 8.70 seas eames 
Hard winter first Clear .......scesccceccees 5.50@ 56.75 200 @.. 6.75@ 7.26 5.75@ 6.50 6.75@ 7.25 cceso Qos oesee @ cccee occceQecece oo @ocese ccoce@escce 
Soft winter short patent........ccccceeeeees 8.10@ 8.40 wee @ s si'se ++@. 7.75@ 8.50 o ices SAMs one 0° 8.75@ 9.00 ree, Pere 8.25@ 9.50 rr 9.40@ 9.75 
Soft winter straight .......cscccecccccecees 7.35@ 7.76 coe @ ocove -+-@. 7.00@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.50 *7.00@ 7.25 *7.00@ 7.75 7.25@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 8.20@ 8.45 
Soft winter first Clear .......cscecececccceees 5.50@ 6.00 or oD occce oo @... 5.50@ 6.75 cen CMP dope ¢ Perry) lrere ogo eteccee 6.25@ 7.25 coos Qe 6.50@ 7.00 
Rye flour, White .....cceccccevesescccsesces 7.40@ 7.75 8,.60@ 8.70 ++ -@... 0+ @.., 8.256@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.00 o cove @ ccsee 8.75@ 9.50 re. en °@. 
Rye flour, standard ....-....seeevescccscees 6.90@ 7.20 7.00@ 7.10 ee ro Pe rye. Perey 7.75@ 8.25 ocee oO Beco o ccc e Do coce +--@.. --@. 
FEED— . 
Spring Oran 2... ccecccccccesvevesccscccccsess 17,25@18.25 16.00 @17.00 «oes o @ vccvs occ Meceess «+ +@... 24.00 @ 25.00 26.50 @ 27.60 26.60 @ 27.00 +++ @24.00 a ree 
Hard winter Dram .....-seescecseceves eeees 18.00@19.00 00g eG co cece 17.00@18.00 - -@20/00 ++ @... Str Pees 60ge0e © c ccc 27.50 @28.00 co @eocece tte a Gs Sees 
Soft winter bran .......-.+s.4. be vocecccccce *18.00@19.00 ae 6 ceveePeteate .° sbeed Deiccs --@.. 29.00@30.00 27.60@28.50 .....@29.00 cose @ces 21.00@23.00 
Standard middlings (brown. shorts)..... esee 17.00@17.50 *.....@16.00  21.00@22.00 ..... Biicrcs ++-@... 24.00@25.00 24.00@25.00 25.00@28.00 .....@23.50 .....@..... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)..........++++ 20.00@21.00- 19.50@21.00 23.00@24.00 .....@25.50 --@... 28.00@29.00 29.00@30.00 31.00@33.00 .....@28.00 24.00@25.00 
Red AOS .rcccccecccccvccccccccccessccsccess  26.00@37.00 23.560 @ 26.00 + 66 es Pecdes 9 o 200% oe @ucess 34.00@35.00 34.00 @ 35.00 «eee + @34.00 eves + @32.50 cece eevee 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
BOGOR weesisccctovecceSe sooo O83 $6.75 @7.25 $6.25@6.50 eS, Ite $10.35 @10.55 $8.55 @9.65 
San Francisco .......6 «.s0+ @9.30 oes + @7.50 soe @6.50 «oe + @9.10 vores @10,55 @9.66 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 


April Shipments Show Decline—Fear of 
Operation of United States Tariff 
Has Influence 


Toronto, Ont., May 21.—The figures 
showing exports of flour from a in 
April indicate a reduction, compared 
with recent previous months. This was 
due in part to the Young tariff bill, then 
before the United States Senate. The 
proposed duties were — and no 
one on either side of the boundary would 
take the risk of trading, in the face of 
such a prospect. The following table 
shows actual clearances from Canadian 
ports for countries named, in barrels, 
with comparisons: 





April March Feb, 
342,308 609,550 329,307 


To— 
United Kingdom .... 
97,282 198,968 198,712 


United States ....... 





Newfoundland ...... 18,620 14,952 14,959 
Barbados ....+.++++« 2,780 6,803 2,696 
Jamaica .-eeeccceee 3,636 3,776 4,933 
Trinidad and Tobago 16,514 8,760 8,907 
Other B, West Indies 5,113 12,300 6,458 
Bermuda .......++++ 793 2,912 929 
British Guiana ..... 5,663 10,801 9,496 
BweEGen .cccccccceccs 1,966 8,514 928 
Netherlands ........ 1,408 3,536 868 
PUPS cccccccccccce 3,930 1,140 1,156 
Costa Rica .......+++ 355 960 400 
GreOCe® ...ceeccececes 1,220 14,060 21,080 
WANCE oacsccccccces age 3,856 6,026 
French West Indies. 650 ese 160 
Dutch Guiana ....... eee 400 
Dutch West Indies.. 219 142 eee 
San Domingo ....... 478 1,611 525 
CUBR ccccccrcccccces 330 350 2,183 
MAIR cccccccvcccecs eee 367 1,286 
Finland ..ccsscosees 1,323 3,117 eee 
British Honduras ... 607 290 10 
Belgium ...--.++.e+5 16,899 2,527 357 
Germany ..-.seeeees 6,414 1,548 1,600 
NOFWAY occccecccccs 337 ace ete 
CHINA cecccccccsccce —_ 1,200 3,000 
Sierra Leone ....... eee 60 325 
Greenland ......++++. 6,512 eee 
French Africa ...... 286 562 
MOrocco ...-seeeeceee 929 562 
Gibraltar ......se0+- 357 286 ee 
AlOGKR .nccccesscecs 15 17 76 
Venezuela ......+6.- 1,611 1,839 1,271 
Poland ...ccescevees 1,655 4,714 eee 
Brasil .weccccssccees eee 746 
St. Pierre and 

Miquelon .......++. 408 465 ewe 
Hongkong ........-- eee eos 5,000 
Other countries ..... 1,194 

Total® ...cceccceee 635,417 820,730 622,730 


As regards values, it may be said that 
the total invoice price of April shipments 
was $5,031,788. 

As may be supposed, there has been a 
steady decline in the prices realized for 
flour shipped from Canada during the 
current crop year. With the removal of 
control, and other influences that op- 
erated to keep up the price, millers have 
been selling flour for what they could 

t in open markets. The followin 
table, based on invoice values for eac 
month’s shipments, will indicate the ex- 
tent of the decline in export prices: 





Price 

per bbl 
MOD cesiccccvecsiecewocessvenes $13.65 
QORORSP ccccccvdccerecercevcesececes . 
November 
December 
January 
February 
BERTON occ cowecccdecdecvessectecceece 5 
DETTE ccacvecedcccisveccesocccevcesece 9.40 


For the time being the declining tend- 
ency seems to have reached its limit, as 
these figures show, and so far May has 
confirmed this assumption. 

A. H. Batey. 





WANT STALE BREAD RETURN 


Indiana Grocers Adopt Resolution Calling 
for Law to Permit Return of Stale 
Bread to Bakers 


InpianaAPouis, Inv., May 21.—Resolu- 
tions were adopted Wednesday by the 
Indiana Retail Grocers’ Association, 
which held its annual convention at An- 
derson this week, asking that the next 
session of the Indiana general assembly 
amend a food law so that retailers and 
bakers would be permitted to exchange 
bread. The purpose is to make it pos- 
sible to relieve the retailer of loss on old 
or stale bread. 

The argument of the grocers was that 
the restraint, which was imposed dur- 
ing the war, was to prevent the dealer 
from overstoeking and thus result in a 
waste of food products. They said that 
such a regulation was of some benefit, al- 
though it did not prevent loss to some 
extent, since the grocer could do nothing 
with bread after it was too stale for 
sale. As for the baker, it was contended 
that he could dispose of the stale prod- 
uct in quantities, and that a use for it 
could often be found by him. It also 
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was ge ye mos pe disliked aed 9" 
grocers old bread, especially when it 
carried a label. 

Officers of the association said they re- 
garded the bread resolution as the most 
important action the organization took, 
in so far as effect on the public was con- 
cerned. No comment thus far has been 
made on the proposal by officers of the 
Indiana Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, or local bakery organizations in 
the state. The state’s general assembly 
does not meet in regular session again 
until January, 1923, but it is possible 
that there will be a special session before 
that time. . 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





PRICE OF BREAD REDUCED 


Several Indianapolis» Wholesale Companies 
Now Selling 1-lb Loaf for 7c Instead 
of 8c—Most Retailers Follow 


Inpranapous, Inp.,, May 21.—Several 
of the wholesale baking companies in 
Indianapolis reduced the wholesale price 
of 1-lb loaves of bread from 8c to 7c 
this week. In most cases retailers re- 
duced their selling price from 9c, which 
had, as a rule, prevailed, to 8c. A few, 
however, are continuing to sell at 9c to 
consumers. 

One of the large department stores in 
this city, which operates a large bakery 
in connection with its establishment, re- 
cently has been selling 1-lb loaves at 5c 
to the public on certain days. On other 
days the regular price is 8c. 

While competition probably will make 
all wholesale bakeries conform to the 7c 
scale, a number of bakers believe that 
the. price is too low, in view of the pre- 
vailing cost of labor and raw materials. 
While there has been a reduction in the 
latter, it is asserted that it already had 
been reflected fully in previous reduc- 
tions in the wholesale price. Labor, it is 
added, has not declined in cost in the 
baking trades here. 

Alexander L. Taggart, president Tag- 
gart Baking Co., one of the largest here, 
in announcing the 7c level for his con- 
cern, said, “This reduction was made by 
our company, not on the basis of the 
cost of raw material, but to meet the 
cut in prices made by competing com- 
panies.” 





Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





WHEAT FOR RUSSIA 
New York, N. Y., May 21.—An inter- 
esting cable was received by a New York 
ye house Thursday to the effect that a 
iverpool concern had sold 4,000 tons 
wheat for transshipment to Petrograd. 
This most unusual movement of wheat, if 
correct, throws some light on the matter 

of wheat supplies in Russia. . 

- W. QuacKENBUSH. 





EXTENDING RURAL CREDIT 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 21.—More 
liberal rural credit arrangements and the 
extension of the present six months’ re- 
discount limit on agricultural paper by 
Federal Reserve banks has been ap- 
proved by Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon as a means of relief to food pro- 
ducers now suffering from the strain im- 
posed by the heavy drop in farm com- 
modity prices. Secretary Mellon be- 
lieves that the rediscount limit on live 
stock paper should go as high as two 
years, and on ordinary agricultural pa- 

per that it be extended to nine months. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER ELECTS - 
San Francisco, Cat., May 21.—Wal- 
lace M. Alexander of the p Recs and 
commission firm, Alexander & Baldwin, 
Ltd., was elected president of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce at the 
meeting of the new board of directors 
on May 17. He succeeds Atholl McBean, 
of Gladding, McBean Co., who retires 
after two years of service in that office. 
A. B. C. Dohrmann, of Nathan-Dohr- 
mann Co., was selected to succeed Wig- 
oo E. Creed, president of the Pacific 
as & Electric Co., as first vice presi- 
dent of the chamber. There were no 
changes in the other executive offices. 
Robert Newton Lynch was re-elected 
to the post of vice president and man- 
ager. rge C. Boardman, of Board- 


man Bros. & Co., continues as third vice’ 


| wenger Stuart F. Smith, vice presi- 
ent of the Bank of California, remains 


in the office of treasurer, and Louis M. 
King was re-elected secretary. 

allace Alexander was born in Hawaii 
where his father and his family were en- 
gaged in the cages growing industry for 
many years. ir holdings are said to 
be among the most extensive on the 
islands. Mr. Alexander attended the Oak- 
land schools and after graduating from 
the high school there, he graduated from 


Yale University. 
R. C. Mason. 





FOREIGN CREDIT POLICY 


President Approves Plan Whereby American 
Credits to Europe Must Be Used for 
Purchases in This Country 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 21.—Ameri- 
can credits to Europe must be used for 
purchases in this country, so far as prac- 
ticable. This policy was yesterday an- 
nounced by President Harding, following 
the cabinet meeting, which devoted its 
time almost exclusively to a discussion of 
the development of American export 
trade and the relation of credits to it. 

The policy of American credits for 
American purchases is said to have 
originated with Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. It early gained the indorse- 
ment of Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
lon, and more recently the oo of 
the President and the entire cabinet. 

The policy, of course, must be made 
effective through the co-operation of 
American private bankers, but this can 
be readily accomplished through the in- 
fluence the Treasury department exer- 
cises over the financial situation in this 
country. For example, powerful bank- 
ing interests are now urging the pro- 
posal on the Treasury that the interest 
payments on the American war loans to 
Europe be deferred for a period of 
years in order to release European re- 
sources for application to the liquidation 
of the large private credits extended by 
American bankers before the United 
States entered the war. In this particu- 
lar alone the Treasury policy will exert 
large influence in private banking circles. 

The foreign credit policy enunciated 
by the President is calculated to shape 
the course of certain large credit opera- 
tions now under way in New York. For 
example, France is endeavoring to bor- 
row $100,000,000, a part of which is to 
be used in refunding war obligations. 
South American countries are also said 
to be prospective borrowers, and there 
are indications that Germany will soon 
be an applicant for credit extensions of 
considerable magnitude. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





WHEAT SUPPLIES AMPLE 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 21—A 
cablegram received by the Department 
of Agriculture from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome under 
date of May 14 states that the world 
supply of wheat and rye is sufficient to 
cover requirements until the new har- 
vest, and will leave available stocks of 
these two cereals amounting to at least 
1,543,000 short tons on Aug. 1, 1921. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 


A report to the Department of Com- 
merce from Melbourne says that, while 
exact figures on the final wheat yield in 
Australia for the current season are not 
obtainable, by reason of the failure of 
two states to make report to central au- 
thorities up to this time, it is known that 
the crop will amount to between 125,000,- 
000 and 130,000,000 bus, of which about 
100,000,000 will be available for export. 
There was practically no carry-over from 
the previous season. 

The current yield is the largest since 
1916-17, and about 20,000,000 bus above 
the 10-year average, though nearly 50,- 
000,000 under the record yield of 1915-16, 
which totaled 179,065,703 bus. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





VOIGT CO. REPRESENTATIVE DIES 

William Woodhead, who represented 
the Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in the Southeast for a number 
of years, was stricken with apoplexy a 
week ago at Greenwood, S. C., and did 
not recover. He was buried from his 
residence at Manistee, Mich. The de- 
ceased left a wife and a large family, 
and was honored and much beloved 
by all who knew him. 


May 25, 1921 
ONE LANTZ BILL PASSED 


Illinois Senate Passes Bill Placing Grain 
Exchanges Under State Regulation— 
Governor Expected to Sign 


Curicaco, In1., May 21.—Lantz bill No. 
283 passed the Illinois senate on Wednes- 
day by a vote of 26 to 22. It then went 
to the house, and expectations are that it 
will be passed there. It is also under- 
stood that Governor Small will sign it, 
as he has intimated this intention to the 
grain men. The bill was opposed strong- 
ly by 19 senators from the Chicago dis- 
trict, while its supporters were from the 
agricultural sections. 

It gives regulatory powers to the di- 
rector of agriculture of the state of IIli- 
nois, and is similar to the Tincher bill 
passed by Congress on May 13. Ex- 
changes have to take out a license at a 
fee of $250, and individual members are 
charged $50. All rules and regulations 
are subject to the approval of the direc- 
tor of agriculture. Exchanges are com- 
pelled to take in all applicants for mem- 
bership, and at the same time are given 
powers to discipline those who break the 
rules. They are to establish market 
places open to all. All records are to be 
subject to examination at any time by 
representatives of the state board of ag- 
riculture. Under this bill the exchanges 
can operate in a somewhat restricted 





orm. 

Lantz bill No. 284 was not taken up 
this week. It will not affect the use of 
warehouse receipts for grain stored in 
Illinois. In fact the board can under 


-its present rules declare warehouse re- 


ceipts in any state a regular delivery if 
it desires. 

The Toledo Produce Exchange is re- 
ported to have telegraphed President 
Griffin, of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
an open invitation to move his institu- 
tion to Toledo in the event of the en- 
actment of the two Lantz bills. 

C. H. CHatren. 





REPRESENTS TANNER-GROSS 


Alfred C. Jacobs Will Look After Chicago 
Interests of New York Flour Distribu- 
tors—Succeeds Fred C, Lang 


Cuicaco, Inu. May 21.—Alfred C. 
Jacobs, who has been in the flour busi- 
ness in Chicago for a long time, and who 
was connected with the local office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. until about 
three or four years ago, then engaging 
in the flour brokerage business on his 
own account, is to be Chicago representa- 
tive of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., 
New York, succeeding Fred C. Lang, 
who resigned. 

Mr. Jacobs will continue to look after 
the interests of the mills he formerly 
represented, and in addition will repre- 
sent the Tanner-Gross company, with the 
offices formerly occupied by this organi- 
zation, 619 Webster Building. 

After Mr. Lang resigned there was 
considerable interest taken by some of 
the flour men in an effort to obtain the 
position that has been given to Mr. Ja- 
cobs. It was largely due to his ability 
and long connection with the trade that 
he was chosen. He took up his new 
duties late this week. 

C. H. CHatren. 








FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATORS 

Inpranapotis, Inv., May 21.—Fire last 
Monday night destroyed the elevators of 
the South Bend (Ind.) Grain Co., situ- 
ated in that city, causing a loss of $225,- 
000. Near-by coal docks of the Grand 
Trunk Railroad also were burned. The 
origin of the flames has not been de- 
termined. The entire fire department 
was called out, and it was two hours be- 
fore the firemen had the situation under 
control. E. H. Reynolds is the active 
head of the, elevator company. It has 
not been announced whether or not the 
plant will be rebuilt. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





GRAIN LABORATORY DAMAGED 

According to a press report, the grain 
standardization laboratory of the De- 
partment of Agriculture was practically 
ruined on May 20 by two explosions of 
chemicals which were of such force as 
to shake the east wing in which the lab- 
oratory is located. 
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PERMANENT TARIFF UNDER WAY 





Resolution Favored by Secretary Hoover Would Make Provisions of Bill 
Effective as Soon as Reported— Months of Dangerous Delay 
Seen—Emergency Tariff Bill Agreed On in Con- 
ference and Accepted by House 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 21.—The 
House ways and means committee to- 
day favorably reported the Longworth 
resolution, which would make immedi- 
ately effective the permanent tariff 
schedules as tentatively drafted by the 
committee, and an effort will be made 
to secure its adoption next week. The 
action of the committee was taken along 
partisan lines, with all Democratic mem- 
bers opposing and ape: Young, 
of N' orth Dakota, Republican, and chair- 
man of the agricultural subcommittee, 
joining with them because he believes 
such a step involves too great a delega- 
tion of legislative power to the com- 
mittee. 

Congressman Garner, of Texas, rank- 
ing Democrat on the committeé, reserved 
all points of order against the resolu- 
tion, and served notice that the minority 
would make a determined fight against 
it when it came up in the House. 

Mr. Longworth, author of the resolu- 
tion, in reporting it to the House, said 
that unless the course pursued by the 
resolution was followed, the government 
would suffer staggering losses in reve- 
nue by reason of the certain artificial 
stimulation of importations in anticipa- 
tion of the increased duties to be im- 
posed in the permanent tariff. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover has indorsed 
the measure. 

It is estimated that the tariff will be 
under discussion in Congress, the report 
stated, for at least five months. During 
this time there will be nothing to pre- 
vent foreign manufacturers from ship- 


ping sufficient stocks into this country to, 


supply the normal demand for the en- 
suing 12 months, the report states. 


EMERGENCY TARIFF REPORT 


The Senate adopted the conference re- 
port on the emergency tariff bill yester- 
day. It was immediately sent to the 
House, where it “went over” under the 
rules. It is probable that the House will 
take favorable action on it Monday. 

The expected contest between the 
House and Senate on the emergency 
tariff dwindled away when the conferees 
on the measure got down to business. 
The House: managers accepted the Sen- 
ate provisions regarding the assessment 
of ad valorem duties, the conversion of 
foreign currencies and the extension of 
the life of the War Trade Board where- 
by continuance of the licensing system 
control of dye importations is author- 
ized during the life of the measure. 

The House conferees insisted on two 
amendments to the antidumping sections. 
The Senate bill adopted the basis of the 
House bill in determining the dumping 
duties, but provided that the antidump- 
ing title shall apply after an investiga- 
tion by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and after he has made public his finding 
that an industry in the United States is 
being or is likely to be injured, or is pre- 
vented from being established by reason 
of the importations of merchandise into 
the United States at less than its fair 
value. 

The House recedes from its disagree- 
ment to this part of the bill with the fol- 
lowing amendment: . 

“An amendment to Section 201 of the 
Senate bill directing the appraiser to 
withhold his appraisement report to the 
collector, and to notify the secretary as 
to the importation of merchandise of a 
class or kind as to which the secretary 
has not made public a finding and as to 
which the appraiser has reason to be- 
lieve or suspect from the invoice or other 
papers, or from information presented 
to him, that the purchase price is less 
or that the exporter’s sale price is less or 
is likely to be less than the foreign mar- 
ket value or, in the absence of such 
value, than the cost of production.” 

This addition to the Senate provision 
enables the appraiser to whose attention 
possible antidumping violations are 
brought, to hold up an importation pend- 
ing an investigation and finding by the 
secretary in cases where the. secretary 
had not previously made a finding public. 


An amendment was also made to Sec- 
tion 205 of the Senate bill, the purpose of 
which is to prevent of a fictitious mar- 
ket value by other than bona fide sales of 
merchandise intended for exportation to 
the United States. This amendment is 
substantially a rewording of the proviso 
in Section 207 of the House bill. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





BUYS KANSAS FLOUR MILL 


Property of Stafford Flour Mills Co, Pur- 
chased by D. W. Dietrich of Philadel- 
phia—To Take Possession June 15 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May _ 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—D. W. Dietrich, of Philadel- 
phia, owner of various mills in that 
vicinity, on Saturday purchased the 

roperty of the Stafford (Kansas) Flour 

ills Co. and will take possession on 
June 15. 

H. M. Snare will continue as manager, 
and the new concern, which is to be 
known as the Stafford Flour Mills, will 
be operated under the direction of Mr. 
Dietrich at Philadelphia and his asso- 
ciate, J. W. Craig. The mill was built 
about 10 years ago by the Larabee in- 
terests, and has a 500-bbl capacity. 

R. E. Srerxrne. 








DEATH OF JACOB KARCHER, JR. 

Boston, Mass., May 21.—The sudden 
death of Jacob Karcher, Jr., which oc- 
curred May 15, came as a shock to his 
many friends in grain and railroad cir- 
cles. Mr. Karcher at the time of his 
death was traffic manager of the North 
Atlantic & Western Steamship Co., and 
was located in Boston. 

Mr. Karcher was born in Boston on 
May 25, 1862, the son of Jacob and Wil- 
helmina Karcher, and attended the pub- 
lic schools of this city. Entering the 
employ of the Erie Railroad in 1881, he 
rose to the position of general agent for 
that company in New England in 1893, 
remaining until May, 1918, when he en- 
tered the ordnance department of the 
United States army. In October, 1919, 
he was made traffic manager of the 
ao Atlantic & Western Steamship 

0. 

Mr. Karcher was’ a charter member 
and one of the founders of the Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Steamship Agents, 
a member of the Traffic Club of New 
England and the Boston City Club. He 
was also at one time a member of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. He is 
survived by his widow and three children. 

Louis W. DePass. 





SPANISH DUTY ON FLOUR 

A protective duty has been imposed 
on imports of wheat and flour in Spain, 
according to the American consul at 
Madrid. The purpose of the decree is to 
favor local production. The order will 
be effective until next year’s crop is har- 
vested. The duty imposed amounts to 
30c bu on wheat and $1.70 bbl on flour 
(8 and 14 pesetas, respectively), ex- 
change of May 12, when a peseta was 
worth 18¢ in United States currency. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

Prrrspurcu, Pa., May 21.—At the meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry, held at the Hotel Casey, Scran- 
ton, Pa., on May 16, final plans were 
made for the annual convention, which 
is to be held in that city on June 13-15. 
The local bakers’ committee is headed 
by Paul H. Williams, of the Williams 
bakery, and C. J. Layfield, of Kolb’s 
bakery. 

Attending the executive committee 
meeting were Raymond K. Stritzinger, 
Norristown; Charles E. Gunzenhauser, 
Lancaster; Horace W. Crider, Home- 
stead; George W. Fisher, Huntingdon; 
Mr. Williams, Louis J. Baker, president, 
and C. C. Latus, secretary. 

All sessions of the convention will be 
held in the Hotel Casey auditorium. 

The programme follows: 

Monday: registration; executive com- 


mittee meeting; reception and dance in 
the ballroom, Hotel Casey. 

Tuesday morning: registration; con- 
vention assembles, Louis-J. Baker pre- 
siding; singing of “America,” led by 
Thomas Lynn, Scranton; invocation by 
Rev. C. H. Rust; address of welcome by 
Mayor Alexander T. Connell; response 
by Vice President L. J. Schumaker, 
Philadelphia; address of president; re- 
port of secretary; report of treasurer; 
appointment of committees. 

Tuesday afternoon: “Fundamental 
Principles of Bakery Management and 
Operation,” by D. P. Chindblom, W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago; “Reciprocal Insur- 
ance Service,” by Bruce Dodson, Kansas 
City, Mo; “What Is a Good Loaf of 
Bread?” by Adam Ziegler, Fleischmann 
Co; discussion; nomination of officers; 
suggestions for next meeting place. 

Wednesday morning: registration; 
“Relationship of Advertising to Sales,” 
by Daniel P. Woolley, Fleischmann Co; 


‘ “What Is a Good Cake?” by E. P. Dul- 


son, International Co., Baltimore, Md; 
discussion. 

Wednesday afternoon: “Romance of 
Pennsylvania Industry,” by M. Hoke 
Gottschall, Harrisburg, Pa; election of 
officers; reports of committees; selection 
next meeting place; unfinished business; 
question box; installation of new officers; 
adjournment. 

Ample entertainment will be provided 
by the local entertainment committee for 
the visiting bakers and their families. 
There will be trips to Rocky Glen Park 
and to the Pocono Mountains via auto, 
as well as a grand masquerade dance 
on Wednesday night. C. C, Larus. 





ADULTERATING OATS 

Wasurnoton, D. C., May 21.—In order 
to acquaint the grain trade with the re- 
lation of the food and drugs act to grain 
grade standards, the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and the Bureau of Markets have 
recently held conferences in southern 
cities with representatives of the trade. 
The particular matter under discussion 
was the practice of adulterating oats 
with water. 

The department states that some deal- 
ers have thought that it would not be a 
violation of the food and drugs act to 
add water or foreign material to grain 
so long as it “made the grade” under the 
grain standards act. Oats are likely to 


887 


have a lower moisture content at this 
time of the year than the maximum per- 
missible under the standards, and this 
presents a temptation, it is said, to add 
water before . marketing to increase 
the weight. The conferences made clear 
that this is illegal. 

The department reports that about 35 
members of the trade attended the Nash- 
ville meeting, and practically every grain 
firm in the city was represented at the 
Louisville meeting. Other conferences 
were held at Memphis, Tenn., and Cairo, 
Ill. JoHN J. Marrinan. 





BAKING TRADE IN HOLLAND 

Charles F. Getler, construction en- 
gineer for the Dutchess Tool Co., who 
is at present in Holland, writes: “The 
baking business in Holland is carried on 
much the same as it was many years ago 
so far as machinery is concerned. B. 
Hus, one of the big millers and bakers 
over here, visited the United States a 
a ago and bought a lot of machinery. 

e is now installing this equipment in 
his mill and bakeries. This includes four 
automatic outfits and a travelling oven. 
When completed, he will have a real up- 
to-date American bakery.” 

Mr, Getler adds that his trip across 
the Atlantic was very enjoyable. He 
says the country in Holland looks fine, 
although the weather has been cold and 
rainy. Business is good, but the reac- 
tion from war conditions is felt by all. 

Mr. Getler expects to leave Holland 
about the last of June. 





EXPERTS VISIT CANADA 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 21.—David 
J. Price, engineer of the Department of 
Agriculture:in charge of grain dust ex- 
plosion investigations, and H. R. Brown, 
assistant engineer, both of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, addressed a conference of 
the Montreal Harbor Commission on 
May 19 by invitation of the dominion 
government. Experiences such as the 
recent fatal explosions at Port Colborne, 
Ont., and the Armour elevator in Chi- 
cago, have led the dominion officials to 
undertake special activity to guard 
against dust explosions. In this work 
they are drawing on the experience of 
the experts of the Department of Agri- 
culture in studying and checking ex- 
plosions in mills, elevators and industrial 
plants. Joun J. Marrtnan. 








APRIL FLOUR AND GRAIN EXPORTS 


The report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, showing ex- 
ports of domestic breadstuffs for April and for the 10 months from July 1 to 


April 30 shows the continuin 
The figures are as follows 








disproportion between wheat and flour shipments. 
000’s omitted) : 


APRIL EXPORTS 
1921, ,-————1920——_, -———1920-21——_, -~——1919-20-——_, 


TEN MONTHS’ EXPORTS 


on 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Flour, bois ..........++ 1,591 $11,492 2,121 $23,693 13,372 $134,594 16,334 $181,227 
Wheat, bus . 17,641 29,374 4,176 10,674 242,098 608,821 98,721 238,203 
Barley, bus ... ve 631 562 887 1,575 18,637 23,744 25,480 39,326 
COPe, DD ccc csccccccce 10,426 8,216 1,147 1,955 46,542 44,567 12,862 20,779 
GOte,' BU cccccccccccs 100 67 1,394 1,494 3,923 3,524 31,841 27,841 
RIS, - ORS cviccvviccccnees 2,114 3,398 4,833 9,692 41,312 85,720 21,014 38,179 


The figures for the flour and grain exports of the past nine months are as 


follows (000’s omitted): 





= 1920 , —_ 1921 

July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March . April 
Flour, bbis..... 2,404 1,107 938 1,607 1,101 952 1,280 1,024 1,370 1,691 
Wheat, bus..... 23,838 27,570 30,771 35,803 26,035 25,896 21,345 18,469 14,599 17,641 
Barley, bus..... 1,013 2,377 2,066 2,515 1,623 2,620 2,991 1,324 1,567 631 
Corn, BUB,....+. 1,151 781 1,035 1,417 1,829 3,041 5,436 8,144 18,373 10,426 
Oats, bus....... 432 671 875 442 477 466 204 155 99 100 
Rye, bys....... 7,595 5,083 2,464 2,696 4,802 5,626 65,423 8,757 1,761 2,114 





Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as reported by the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus 


Corn Mill- 
flourand feed, 


Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbls tons 


1921°..... 5,264,386 72,054,489 37,348,617 558,377 13,044,866 6,514,108 ...... «seese 
1920...... 19,853,952 218,280,231 17,761,420 12,877,874 57,070,490 17,854,227 867,165 10,481 
1919...... 26,449,881 148,086,470 11,192,533 66,294,479 32,898,166 87,611,840 1,202,434 12.124 
1918...... 21,706,700 111,177,103 39,899,091 114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 9,652 
1917...... 13,926,117 106,196,318 62,170,000 98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 28,906 
1916...... 14,379,000 154,049,686 653,648,000 101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49,703 
1915...... 15,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 104,572,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 490,000 37,836 
1914...... 12,769,073 173,861,944 15,626,000 35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 60,099 
1913...... 12,278,206 99,508,968 45,287,000 6,276,000 1,996,000 12,782,000 409,000 148,893 
1912...... 10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,000 30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,108 
1911...... 11,258,000 32,669,000 61,573,000 2,126,000 5,000 3,555,000 490,000 107,982 
1910...... 8,370,000 24,257,000 42,693,000 1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 346,000 49.605 
1909...... 9,688,000 48,490,000 36,206,000 _ 1,272,000 368,000 4,589,000 477,000 63,597 
1908...... 13,013,000 92,780,000 37,578,000 1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 359,000 78,019 
1907...... 15,277,000 91,384,000 83,201,000 1,746,000 1,342,000 6,444,000 831,000 106,000 
1906...... 14,324,000 62,851,000 102,619,000 25,480,000 1,073,000 14,628,000 685,000 97,000 
1906...... 11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 _ 28,822,000 470,000 13,769,000 481,000 69,000 
1904...... 11,543,000 13,016,000 46,499,000 1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 349,000 21,000 
1903...... 19,655,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 1,495,000 2,758,000 9,800,000 683,000 28,000 
1902...... 18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 6,969,000 4,856,000 8,713,000 256,000 60,000 
1901...... 19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000 ...... seeee 
1900...... 18,500,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 32,200,000 2,000,000 12,300,000 ....+- «seeee 
1899...... 18,600,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000 ...... «eee 
1898...... 16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 49,900,000 15,700,000 4,600,000 ...... «eee 
1897...... 13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 62,300,000 10,000,000 15,900,000 


*January, February, March and April only. 
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Conditions Spotted, But in General Continue Promising— Kansas Shows the 
Greatest Amount of Uncertainty—Many Sections Expect Bumper Crops 


Sr. Lovis, Mo. May 2%4.—(Special 
Telegram)—Weather has been ideal to 
promote growth of wheat crop in Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois. All sections 
report plant making splendid progress 
and holding out in excellent form. No 
insect damage of consequence reported. 
Look for bumper crop. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May pac ce 
Telegram)—Week opened with deluge 
of unfavorable crop reports from Kan- 
sas, but Nebraska sent more optimistic 
advices. Vital damage of the April 
freeze now asserting itself in rapid de- 
a = wheat in a 5 aoe 

ro nerally in good condition, thou 
por AL am are being shaded. No rain of 
consequence occurred anywhere in grain 
area the past 48 hours, to add uneasi- 
ness over crop, but forecast is for unset- 
tled weather generally. 

Seattitz, Wasu.,. May 21.—General 
rains during the week, followed by nor- 
mal growing weather, have further as- 
sured the unusually high wheat crop 
promise. rs seeding of wheat is 
about finished. Early sown spring wheat 
and oats have made good growth and 
winter wheat is far advanced for the 
season. 

Nasnvittz, Tenn., May 21.—Rather 
favorable reports have been received re- 
garding growing wheat in Kentucky and 

ennessee. Cool nights and warm days 
this week have caused rapid growth, and 
if present weather conditions continue 
cutting will begin in about two weeks. 
A better yield is promised than has been 
expected. 

Inpranapous, Inp., May 21.—Cool 
temperatures prevailed in Indiana the 
first three days of this week, but the 
weather turned warmer rong | and 
summer temperatures prevailed the last 


two days. heat has made fair to good 
progress and continues in very good con- 
dition, although it is reported as yellow- 


ish and brownish in spots in some locali- 
ties in the southern part of the state. 
Corn is up in places and planting is pro- 
ceeding rapidly everywhere. Rainy 
weather up to the last week had retarded 
this work in practically all counties. Rye 
is in good shape. 

Torepo, Onto, May 21.—Crop condi- 
tions in Ohio and Michigan are consid- 
ered to average much better than farther 
west, and it is doubtful if there is =f 
serious impairment to the crop outl 
in this section. There are occasional re- 
ports of some deterioration, but they are 
not serious, and most of the reports are 
favorable. The weather turned much 
warmer yesterday, and this change 
should advance the growth of crops rap- 
idly and greatly facilitate the progress 
of farm work, which has been retarded 
by too much rain. The ground is in 
excellent condition, with plenty of mois- 
ture. It is impossible to predicate any 
bullish argument upon conditions in this 
section. 


Great Farts, Mont., May 21.—Rains 
during the past week, followed by bright, 
warm, sunshiny days, have brought a 
remarkable growth to the winter wheat 
crop in the vicinity of Great Falls. 
There are numerous fields where the 
wheat plant ranges from five to nine 
inches in height, and its color is indica- 
tive of healthy condition. There has 
been no recent report of serious trouble 
from cutworms or other pests, and it is 
believed that weather and soil conditions 
will now operate against such damage to 
the wheat plant. 

The spring wheat which was first seed- 
ed is coming nicely, and that seeded later 
is furnished most helpful conditions for 
germination. Practically all the seed- 
ing of wheat has been done, thouch some 
farmers are still planting. The oats crop 
will be much larger than had been antici- 
pated, farmers turning to that chance of 
getting land in grain, which they were 
unable to seed to wheat. There is evi- 
dent a much better quality of work in 

ing grain into the ground this spring 
usual for the last five years. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 21.—The May 
report of the Kansas Department of 


A ture, issued. yesterday, shows a 
substantial decline in the condition of 
growing wheat in the state, and suggests 
a crop of 115,000,000 bus, as compared 
with 138,659,000, the May estimate of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The state report says in part: 

“There has been a decline in the con- 
dition of Kansas winter wheat of 9.4 
points in the last month, the general 
average for the state now being reported 
as 77.4 per cent, making 100 as repre- 
senting satisfactory growth and devel- 
opment. The abandoned acreage has in- 
creased from 6.6 per cent in April to 8.1, 
leaving for harvest 9,092,000 acres with a 
prospective yield of approximately 115.- 
300,000 bus, or 12.68 bus an acre. Should 
this yield be realized it would be 25,341,- 
000 bus less than last year’s production, 
and 30,495,000 under the crop of 1919, 
but about 11,000,000 bus above. the five- 
year average ending with 1920, according 
to the board’s records. 

“With few exceptions the weather has 
been too dry in the counties of the west- 
ern two thirds of the state, and too wet 
in the eastern where the ground 
was packed by the heavy rains. Precipi- 
tation is ied here to soften the sur- 
face soil, and elsewhere to supply mois- 
ture that is overdue. 

“Taken as a whole, the present out- 
look is not viewed with optimism by the 
large majority of correspondents. It is 
no unusual thing for prospects to vary 
widely in the same localities. 

“The better acre yields are promised 
in the northern three fourths of the 
eastern third of the state, an area out- 
side the so-called wheat belt, with Chase, 
Lyon and Riley counties each indicating 
19 bus to the acre the highest. While 
conditions are spotted, fields where the 
wheat is spindling, thin in stand, of 
uneven growth ont poor color seem to 
predominate. 

“Depreciation in the prospect is attrib- 
uted about evenly to dry weather and 
the late freeze by two thirds of the re- 
porters. Green bugs seem to be subsid- 
ing and are not longer a menace except 
in a few counties, but the Hessian fly 
and chinch bug are becoming more 
prominent as factors of damage as the 
season advances. These pests are in evi- 
dence in 48 counties, although they do 
not appear to be numerous outside of 
perhaps a half dozen counties, such as 
Atchison, Brown) Cherokee, Franklin, 
Labette and Montgomery, in eastern 
Kansas. 

“Red rust is quite prevalent in that 
part of the state east of the southern 
tier, and is also reported in Republic, 
Ottawa, Ellis. Ness and Kiowa, but not 
elsewhere. Hail damaged wheat in a 
dozen counties, Jackson and Rice being 
the chief sufferers.” 


SPRING WHEAT PROSPERS 


Weather Conditions Favor Development— 
Reports Generally Optimistic—Slight 
Decrease in Acreage 


Crop prospects in the Northwest are 
very promising. Cool weather earlier in 
the spring insured good root develop- 
ment, while the heavy general rains and 
warm weather of the last week have 
made conditions ideal. Much of the 
wheat was planted early, and the crop 
should be pretty well advanced and be 
out of danger by the time the rust period 
arrives. Reports this week from millers 
covering the entire Northwest are unani- 
mous in stating that the outlook could 
hardly be improved upon. 

It looks now as though there will be 
a decrease in the northwestern acreage 
of about 5 to 10 per cent, compared with 
1920. In spots in South Dakota and 
North Dakota there is a slight increase, 
but generally speaking the acreage sown 
to wheat has been cut a little: 

Van Dusen Harrington Co, Minne- 
apolis: The outlook for the grain crops 
of the Northwest is very promising. 
Seeding has been done under favorable 
conditions, The season was early, and 








the ground ration considerably 
above the olan’ There have been fine 
‘pring rains, and the cold weather al- 
lowed the grain to develop strong roots. 
Most of the wheat, barley and oats 
seeded are above ground, and show a 
healthy stand. 

Late reports on the general crop con- 
ditions in Montana show a big improve- 
ment over two or three weeks ago. The 
recent rains have been of great benefit 
to the dry districts. On several occa- 
sions during the past week there were 
hard freezes throughout the Northwest. 
It did not seem to affect wheat, but bar- 
ley and oats in some places were frozen. 
We believe that only small damage has 
been done to grain, but fruit and vege- 
tables have undoubtedly been hurt. 

The seeding of barley and oats con- 
tinues in the northern districts, where it 
has been delayed because of wet and 
cold weather. 

Corn planting is under way in South 
Dakota and Minnesota. The weather has 
been too cold for early planted corn, 
and it is making slow headway. 

A large acreage of potatoes is pre- 
dicted. The hay crop, with the excep- 
tion of a few localities, is good. 

There is plenty of farm labor at near- 
ly all points. Wages have declined, and 
men can now be hired at $35@40 a 
month. 

We have never seen a season when 
farmers have taken so little interest in 
flax. During the war, prices were ex- 
tremely high. Since that time there has 
been a continual decline, until today 
they seem very low to the farmers. Our 
reports indicate that some early sown 
flax in Minnesota and South Dakota has 
been damaged by the cold weather. 





POOLING LOSES IN FAVOR 


Farmers of Cascade County, Montana, Op- 
pose Entering Pool Until Details Are 
Made Plain—County Agent Doubtful 


Great Faris, Mont., May 21.—Defec- 
tion upon defection appears to be the 
order as to the wheat pool of the farm- 
ers hereabouts in connection with the 
plan of the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc. First there was a break from 
the ranks, as originally planned, by the 
Montana organizations that had favored 
another method than that finally adopted 
by the Committee of 17. The pooling 

roposition, as favored bv state forces, 

owever, has been going forward with 
considerable success, it is claimed in 
certain sections here, and large acreages 
are reported to be tied up in Teton, Tool, 
Chouteau, Fergus, Judith Basin, Mea- 
gher, and certain other counties, where 
a considerable yield of wheat is the rule. 

In Cascade County, the Farm Bureau 
forces have been outspoken against tving 
up their wheat under any plan until they 
have been made familiar with the details 
and the scope of the national movement, 
so that if the plan seems feasible and 
proper, those who then desire can enter 
the larger pool with the payment of a 
single fee. It is understood that the 

ling membership fee now charged is 

10 for each farmer. , 

One of the leaders in Cascade County, 
who has opposed entering the pool now 
being formed, is the county agent, F 
E. MacSpaddon, who, while friendly to 
co-operative marketing when he believes 
it will benefit the producer, fearlessly 
expresses doubts as to the feasibility of 
the plan as now set forth. It is declared 
that with all the activity in the counties 
mentioned and in other sections of the 
state, only a minor fraction of the state’s 
wheat potential would be affected. 

Joun A, Corry. 








PLEA FOR DISMISSAL HEARD 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 21.—The 
Federal Trade Commission on Thursday, 
May 19, heard arguments on 19 pre- 
liminary motions for dismissal of the 
complaint against the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce for alleged unfair com- 
petition. The arguments were almost 
altogether of a legal character. Judge 
David F. Simpson, of Minneapolis, rep- 
resented the Chamber, and M. M. Flan- 
nery presented the cause of the govern- 
ment. The Commission took the matter 
under advisement. 
° Jouyn J, Mararan. 
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NEW HEAD FOR ALBERS CO, 


Moritz Thomsen te Be President of Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., Retaining Present 
Post with Centennial Co. 


Saw Francisco, Cat., May 24.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Moritz Thomsen, presi- 
dent of the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, 
Wash., has-accepted the presidency of 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and takes over the management at 
once. Mr. Thomsen does not give up any 
of his present interests in Seattle, and 
will maintain headquarters for the Al- 
bers company in Seattle. 

R. C. Mason. 


Seatriz, Wasn., May 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—Reorganization of the Al- 
bers Bros. Milling Co., operating cereal 
mills at Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Oak- 
land, Los Angeles and Ogden, has been 
effected. Moritz Thomsen, president of 
the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, will be 
president. The headquarters of the com- 
pany will be at the general offices of the 
Centennial Mill Co., Central Building. 
Seattle. The quick assets of the com- 
pany are sufficient to take care of credi- 
tors, and a bond issue of $1,500,000 is 
authorized and practically fully sub- 
scribed, which will give the company 
ample working capital. 

The reorganization was necessitated by 
losses made in enterprises foreign to ce- 
real milling, in which the company has 
always made money. The company will 
now adhere strictly to cereal milling, and 
under the management of Mr. Thomsen 
has every prospect of success. 


W. C. Tirrany. 





OPPOSE CAPPER-TINCHER BILL 

Great Farts, Mont., May 21.—Grain 
dealers and millers of this section on 
Tuesday, May 17, took steps to make 
effective protest against the enactment 
by Congress of the Capper-Tincher bill 
to govern the grain business. The meet- 
ing was called for the local interests by 
Jared Watkins, secretary Northwestern 
Grain Dealers’ Association. at the in- 
stance of many of the grain men, and 
proved: to be well attended and full of 
enthusiastic opposition to such legisla- 
tion as is proposed. 

The dealers took the position that the 
proposed law would involve government 
infringement on the rights of private 
business, and would, in its ultimate 
analysis, bring no good results but many 
harmful ones, and harass a business that 
ought to be encouraged rather than 
gouged. 

It was voted to send the Montana con- 
gressional representatives an appeal to 
stand against such legislation, and a spe- 
cial appeal was made to the senators 
from this state to assist in defeating the 
bill, now that it has been passed by the 
House of Representatives. Not a single 
champion of the proposed law could be 
found in this city or this part of Mon- 
tana. 

Joun A. Curry. 





ERADICATING FLAG SMUT 

Wasurineton, D. C., May 21.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture has inaugurated 
a campaign to eradicate flag smut, a 
destructive wheat fungus disease discov- 
ered first in this country in Madison 
County, Illinois, in 1919. In 1920 the 
disease was found in 111 fields in an 
area of 47 square miles. 

Flag smut causes considerable annual 
loss in Australia, and is known to occur 
in Japan, India and South Africa. How 
it was imported to the United States has 
not been determined. 

Joun J. Marrtnan. 





WISCONSIN HAY CROP 

Maprison, Wis., May 21.—The Wiscon- 
sin hay crop of 1921 is estimated at 
5,036,000 tons, compared with 5,273,000 
in 1920, by Joseph H. Becker, chief of 
the Wisconsin co-operative crop report- 
ing service. The five-year average, 1915- 
20, is 4,834,000 tons. The condition May 
1 was 88 per cent. The report makes 
note of the fact that 12 per cent of the 
1920 crop, or 633,000 tons, remained on 
farms May 1. Last year farm stocks 
were 421,000 tons, or 8 per cent of the 


1919 crop. ee 
. Mever. 
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Reports of damage to the growing 
Kansas wheat crop strengthened the 
market last week, and resulted in a little 
better flour business. Prices are about 
90c@$1.10 bbl higher than on last Tues- 
day. On each succeeding advance during 
the week the trade wanted to buy at the 
previous day’s quotations. Orders placed 
were all for small quantities and for im- 
mediate shipment. No disposition what- 
ever is shown to buy ahead. 

Orders booked came from widely scat- 
tered territory. They indicate that stocks 
are at a low ebb, and that a good busi- 
ness could be done if the trade had any 
confidence in prices. One or two city 
mills sold as much flour last week as 
they made, and the same is also true of 
a number of interior mills. Reports 
from the latter are more encouraging 
this week than for some time past. Most 
of the current business is coming from 
jobbers and distributors; bakers are not 
so much in evidence, although some of 
the larger eastern companies are in the 
market for. limited quantities. 

Second clears are stronger and scarce. 
Several spring wheat mills are sold ahead 
on this, grade for a month or more. 
Blenders are taking everything offered, 
with eastern exporters inquiring right 
along. 

Export sales are light, and are con- 
fined largely to clears, although one lot 
of 2,000 bbls of patent was sold during 
the week by a Minneapolis company to 
the United Kingdom. 

Top family patents are quoted at $9.75 
@10; standard patent $9. 15@9.50, sec- 
ond patent $8.85@9.25, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; first clear $6.25@6.40, second 
clear $4.15@4.25, in 140-lb jute sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


An improved demand is reported for 
bran in the last day or two. Western 
mixed car trade has picked up very ma- 
terially. Bran sold today in New York 
state on the basis of $16.50, Minneapolis, 
straight cars. Reports from New York 
state indicate a drouth condition there. 
St. Louis buyers have been active in this 
market, buying principally standard 
middlings and flour middlings. North 
Carolina and ‘the Virginias are in the 
market at present for red dog and 
standard middlings. Good sales of these 
products have been reported daily for 
the last week. 

Standard middlings are fairly firm and 
scarce, although demand is not quite as 
active as it was a week ago. Ordinarily 
at this season, standard middlings com- 
mand a premium over bran, and jobbers 
look for a like condition to result before 
long. Minneapolis mills temporarily are 
disposing of a big percentage of their 
current output in mixed cars. They are 
sold ahead on standard middlings 

Bran is quoted by mills at $16@17 ton. 
standard middlings $16, flour middlings 
$19.50@21, red dog $23.50@26, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13 were in operation May 24: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s_ mill 

Northwestern Consolidated | Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., ry and Palisade 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TID WEG 2 ccccccccccesos 261,530 48 
Last week ....cccsccsccee 232,095 42 
VOOP ABO cccccccccccccocs 275,050 60 
Two years AGO .....-+.06% 369,760 68 
Three years ago ......... 210,580 41 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

1931°...... 47 298,200 112,515 38 

BOSE cv evecs 7 298,200 118,595 40 

1921f...... 59 405,690 157,060 38 

1920T...... 59 405,690 157,900 38 

*Week ending May 21. tWeek ending 
May 14, 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, May 
21, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 1,544 1,665 938 1,138 
Duluth ....... 288 664 385 20 
Totals ...... 1,832 2,329 1,323 1,158 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to May 21, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis .. 89,879 92,926 94,952 64,703 
Duluth ,...... 37,257 14,937 88,187 16,902 





Totals .....127,136 107,863 183,139 81,605 

Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on May 21, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 











1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 1,263 6,152 6,871 58 

Duluth ........ 1,795 1,473 2,639 116 

Totals ...... 3,058 7,625 8,510 174 
DURUM FLOUR 


Domestic demand for durum flour is 
very quiet. Early last week inquiries 
were on the increase and mills looked for 
an improvement in business. However, 
the strong wheat market seemed to scare 
the buyers away. They would not fol- 
low the advance, and generally feel that 
the recent strength in wheat is but tem- 
porary. Export business was also 4 
fected by the advancing market. U 
a few days ago, mills had enjoyed a Fn 
ly good business with importers in the 
Scandinavian countries and central Eu- 
rope in durum flour and semolinas. While 
sales were usually in small lots, total 


business was of fairly good volume. Im- 


porters are unwilling, however, to follow 
the rapid advance, and just at present 
export hols is rather quiet. Mills quote 
No. 2 semolina at $9.05@9 20 bbl, jute; 
medium semolina, $8.85@9.10; No. $3 
semolina, $8.60@8.75; durum flour, $6.90 
@7.10; clear, $4.25@4.75, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 
CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was very strong all 
week, and there were marked advances 
nearly daily. Since Tuesday, a week ago, 
cash wheat prices have advanced 1834%,@ 
15%4c bu, May 14%c and July 15\%c. 
Continued unfavorable crop reports from 
the winter wheat sections again were the 
main cause for the advancing market. 
The cash situation was mixed. After a 
brisk demand from local and interior 
mills early in the week, buying was only 
fair from Wednesday to Saturday. Buy- 
ers were less numerous and there was 
no competition. The past few days, cash 
offerings of choice wheat. were in brisk 
demand at firm premiums. Local mills 
led in the buying, with some orders from 


the larger interior mills. Canadian wheat 


offerings were extremely light this week 
and nominally quoted at over July. 
Montana spring sold today. at 50@5%c 


over July and Red River valley wheat 
at 28@40c over. Winter wheat receipts 
continue light and they were in fair re- 
quest. Montana winter quoted at 34@ 
87c over July; Nebraska at 33@36c over 
and Kansas No. 2 dark at 37@39c over. 
Durum wheat offerings are moderate and 
there ts a fair milling demand for the 
better grades. No. 2 amber quoted at 
20@26c over July. 


OIL MEAL DULL 


Linseed oil meal is in exceedingly quiet 
demand and business poms is very 
light. There is considerable inquiry from 
jobbers and brokers for meal for June- 
July-August shipment. Mills, however, 
do not seem to be very anxious to sell far 
ahead at present prices, and consequent- 
ly sales for this shipment have been few. 
Prices are steady and are quoted by 
crushers at $27.50@28 50 ton, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. Export demand for oil cake 
is fairly active and business is holding 
up well. Mills quote cake at $35.50@36 
ton, seaboard, for June-July shipment. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were stronger and fairl 
active the past week. There was a bris 
demand for the moderate offerings of 
choice dry corn. Other grades were quiet 
to fair. Closing prices on May 23: No 
3 yellow, 58@56c bu; No. 3 mixed, 50 
@52e., 

Oats were only fair. Buyers were slow 
in following the advance. They were in- 
terested in good heavy oats, with country 
weights and transit. No. 3 white closed 
at 351,@3614c bu; No. 4 white, 334%4@ 
S5e. 


Rye was strong and prices are 16@17c 
higher for the week. Offerings were 
light and there was a brisk demand from 
shippers and mills. No. 2 closed at 
$1.463,@1.48% bu. 

Barley also was stronger in sympathy 
with other grains. Buyers were more 
numerous and choice grades were in ac- 
tive demand. Lower grades also moved 
better. Closing range, 46@62c bu. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.93; 
three-day, $3.92%,; 60-day, $3.89. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 3514. 


TRAFFIC MEN’S OUTING 


A group of Minneapolis traffic men 
spent the week-end fishing at Alexan- 
dria, Minn. Frank B. Townsend, vice 
president of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
road, won the prize for the bi lggest fish 
caught. Since he was the stakeholder, 
this perhaps was only natural. John P. 
Brazill, general agent for the Lehigh 
Valley road, was the most unfortunate 
man in the party. He caught the big- 
gest string of pike, but lost it before 
landing. Robert P. McCune, general 
agent for the Wabash Railway, was the 
most successful fisherman. He got his 
string in the icehouse before leaving. 
Charles A, Canning, commercial agent 
for the Green Bay & Western road, was 
the “Old Timer” of the party. 

The business men of Alexandria took 
the entire party for a two-hour auto 
drive Sunday afternoon. The outing was 
so successful that another one is now 
being planned after the bass season 


opens. 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


W. W. Brown, operative miller, has 
returned from Mesa, Ariz., to Ellendale, 
N. D. 

Rye flour quotations are $1.20 bbl 
higher than a week ago, with demand 
good, 


A. M. Blaisdell, secretary of the 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in 
thé East. 

The mill employees of the Washburn- 

rosby Co. are organizing a building and 
loan association. 

J. F. Gorman has succeeded Mr. Hib- 
bard as manager of = state owned 
flour mill at Drake, N. D. 

William Evans, minnene of the Schulze 
Advertising Service, Chicago, is in Min- 
neapolis today calling on local bakers. 

—_— G. Gooding, oe of the 

W. J. Jennison Co., millers, Minneapolis, 


who is at present in Europe, is not ex 
pected home before July. 


Charles W. Sample, local manager at 
Minneapolis for the National Biscuit Co., 
returned home Saturday from a business 
trip to New York and Boston. 

With seeding over, the movement of 
wheat from farms to market in the 
Northwest is increasing. Much of the 
wheat is light in weight, however. 


John E, Geraghty, president of the 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis, 
who has been visiting in St. Louis, is ex- 
pected home within the next week. 


E. C. Merton, for many years in the 
milling business in the Northwest and 
the Southwest, is now proprietor of the 
Hotel Gladstone, at River Falls, Wis. 


The Minnesota branch of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., is to hold a 
meeting in St. Paul, June 9-10, to dis- 
cuss plans for marketing the new crop. 

The Four Counties Co-Operative As- 
sociation is now operating the mill at 
Kensington, Minn. Herman Zanders is 
president and G. A. Meljes secretary- 
treasurer. 

Of the Dakota Milling Co., we | 
incorporated at Lisbon, N. D., A. G. 
Bemmels is president, D. A, Cross vice 
president, and M. C. Suhumskie secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

A. C, Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is 
in England. He and Mrs. Loring ex- 
pect to spend the next month motoring 
through France. 

Harold R. Ward, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is on an‘eastern trip. He 
will visit, with his family, at Burlington, 
Vt., before returning. 

C. O. O’Donnell, M. H. Matschke and 
G. A. Collins are named as principals in 
the Anchor Milling Co., of Minneapolis, 
which was incorporated. last week with a 
capital stock of $50,000. 

B. Gerlach, president and manager of 
the LaGrange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., 
is suffering from a nervous breakdown. 
He is in a sanitarium at Milwaukee, and 
reports indicate that he is making prog- 
ress toward recovery. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has installed an automatic foider and 
cutter in its bag factory. The machine 
will be used in making 98-lb cotton 
sacks. Six additional sewing machines 
are being installed, making 18 in all. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has 
opened a branch office at Memphis, 
Tenn., in charge of Harold L. Douty, 
formerly of Minneapolis. A warehouse 
will be secured to serve as a distribut- 
ing point for Alabama, Mississippi and 
Tennessee. 

The liquidation of the affairs of the C. 
S. Christensen Co., Madeiia, Minn., is 
still under’ way, with the prospects of 
creditors being paid in full. Ralph C. 
Sowle, of Minneapolis, is trustee. Re- 
organization plans are very indefinite. 
Nothing has been done as yet aside from 
getting a charter for a new company. 


Based on the close today (May 24), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.45 bus, No. 1 
northern $1.31; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.37, No. 1 northern $1.33; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.43, No. 1 northern $1.29; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.25, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.13. 

The agricultural committee of the 
Senate has set May 27 for its first hear- 
ing on the Tincher-Capper bill, which is 
designed to prohibit dealings in grain 
futures, and to place grain exchanges 
under governmental supervision. Min- 
neapolis wiil be represented at the hear- 
ing by Fred B. Wells, of F. H. Peavy 

Co., and Fred C. Van Dusen, of the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co, 


U. L. Burdick, of Williston, peice 
of the farm bureau of North Dakota, 
has been appointed agent in that state 
for the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc. This association has already filed 
papers in North Dakota, and Mr. Bur- 
dick is credited with a statement that 
farmers in Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon have already led 40,000,- 
000 bus of wheat to be sold by the Unit- 
ed Grain Growers this year. 
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There was a somewhat better feeling 
locally in the demand for flour the past 
week, and sales showed a slight increase. 
All signs point to improvement in mar- 
ket conditions here. Not only is inquiry 
stronger, but there is a freer disposition 
cuene. Surat to offer a better price 
than heretofore, although they are not 
inclined to follow the advances of the 
market as closely as the mills. One mill 
reports that it is booked for five days 
ahead, this week’s business placing it in 
the position of having, for the first time 
in months, more than a day’s run sold 
ahead. 

Low stocks account for the fairly sub- 
stantial increase in the volume of busi- 
ness the — week. The hardening of 
price in the wheat market brought about 
sharp advances in flour prices, but‘ has 
not stimulated buying to a great extent. 
Buyers have been licked so badly and 
often on this crop that they have not 
the nerve to do more buying than is 
necessary to keep up assortments. While 
wheat and flour prices continue to jump 
around, buyers will prefer to ea 
chance on the market going against them 
rather than to speculate. Sales for the 
most part are confined to established 
trade, to which price is a minor consid- 
eration. 

Buying is pretty evenly divided be- 
tween jobbers and the family trade, al- 
though several d, round lots were sold 
to bakers by a local mill. Enough speci- 
fications on outstanding contracts were 
received to allow some mills to increase 
their output this week. 

There was increased inquiry for ex- 
port, but actual sales did not materialize 
in all cases. The rapid advances hurt 
this class of trade, exporters being loath 
to pay the prices asked by mills. Most 
mills are sold ahead on clears, and prices 
on the higher grades of flour do not 
prove attractive to the foreign buyer. 

Flour prices advanced 30@45c over 
last week’s values. Nominal quotations: 
hard winter wheat short patent flour, cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City, $8.30@8.60; 95 
per cent, $8@8.20; straight grade, $7.70 
@8. Of the lower grades, first clear is 
quoted at $6.75@7.15, second clear at 
$5.50@5.75, and low grade at $4.50@5. 


MILLFEED 
The millfeed situation is without new 
features. The small milling output is 
causing continued light offering of 
shorts. Demand is fair on all grades, 
especially in mixed cars. Bran is offered 
more freely. Prices hold firm. Bran is 
quoted at $16@17 ton, brown shorts at 
$20@21, and gray shorts at $22@23. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THM WOOK ..cccccccccccces 68,500 60 
EOE WOE 20s cewcvcvcccces 64,800 67 
BOOP OHO ccccrcccoveccevce 78,500 81 
Two years AG0.........006 63,100 77 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This yeek ...... 443,130 227,298 61 
Last week ...... 443,130 186,475 42 
Year ago ....... 430,170 272,190 63 
Two years ago... 416,670 217,188 52 


Export shipments by reporting mills 


were 16,404 bbls this week, 21,001 last 
week, 5,294 a year ago, and 6,496 two 
ears ago. 
Of the mills reporting, five report do- 
mestic business good, 39 fair, and 18 slow 
and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 72c, via New York 841,c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New Or- 
leans 68c, via New York 77c; Antwerp, 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 65%,2c, via 
New York 80c; Christiania and Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 83c, via New 
York 85c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New 
Orleans 93c, via New York 951,c. 


A GRAND JURY EXPRESSES ITS VIEWS 


A small local sensation was. created 
Thursday of this week by publication of 
a resolution condemning boards of trade 
adopted by the grand jury in the United 
States district court. An investigation 
showed that the. resolution was not a part 
of the court proceedings and was entire- 
ly unofficial, having been adopted by the 
16 men, principally farmers, composing 
the jury, as expressing their private 
views, although put out for publication 
as the formal act of the jury itself. 

The resolution read: 

“We, the grand jurors of the western 
division of the western district of Mis- 
souri, now assembled in services in the 
district court at Kansas City, Mo., and 
just at the close of our duties, feel it 
incumbent upon us to recommend to the 
governors of Missouri and Kansas, Gov- 
ernor Arthur M. Hyde of Missouri and 
Governor Henry J. Allen of Kansas, and 
to the respective legislatures of states, 
that the boards of trade, assembled and 
doing business in the city of St. Louis 
and the city of Kansas City, and their 
methods of transacting business, and in 
particular their system of dealing in fu- 
tures and fixing the prices of grains and 
other farm commodities, are detrimental 
and a menace to the agricultural inter- 
ests of the states of Missouri and Kan- 
sas. We therefore resolve that it is the 
sense of this jury that the legislature of 
said states pass such laws and enact- 
ments as have recently been passed in 
the state of Illinois, governing and con- 
trolling the operation of boards of 
trade.’ 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH FOR WEBER 
The Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, will establish its own 
New England branch, with office at Bos- 
ton, to care for its New England busi- 
ness, heretofore handled by E. Crosby & 
Co., Brattleboro, Vt. A manager has not 
yet been determined upon. 

The Weber company, despite a very 
large business done through the Crosby 
company, was fortunate in suffering a 
loss of but about $300 or $400 in the 
failure of that concern. . 


NOTES 


O. F. Hartman, flour, New York, was 
in Kansas City this week. 

C. M. Brown, manager Moses Bros. 
Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, was in Kan- 
sas City on Thursday. 

H. L. Barham, of Barham, Lewis & 
Turner, flour, Clarksburg, W. Va., called 
on local trade Friday. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, this city, returned Fri- 
day from a week in Washington. 

The Midland Flour Milling Co., this 
city, received a cablegram Friday an- 
nouncing the safe arrival in London of 


its sales manager, John W. Cain, and 
Mrs. Cain. 

H. V. Nye, general manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
is here today on his way home from the 
East. 

Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 
the Millers’ Exchange, this city, will re- 
turn Monday from a week’s visit in St. 
Louis. 

T. L. Welsh, secretary and treasurer 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., vis- 
ited the office of the Rodney Milling 
Co., this week, 

Grain dealers attending the state con- 
vention in Oklahoma City this week esti- 
mate the wheat yield in Oklahoma at 
30,000,000 bus. 

Frank M. Cole, manager Kansas City 
office of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., 
flour, New York, returned home Tuesday 
from a week in Chicago. 

E. A. Rowray, Iowa representative 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has 
returned to his territory after a short 
visit to the home office. 

G. B. Wood, Iowa representative Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
spending several days in this city, visit- 
ing the home office of his company. 

S. H. Stoltzfus, manager Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., Kansas City, is installing 
a Nordyke & Marmon service elevator 
for the Slater (Mo.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

E. L. Morris, division supervisor at 
Kansas City of the Federal Grain In- 
spection Bureau, is attending a confer- 
ence of division supervisors in Chicago 
this week. 

H. C. Rautenberg, assistant in the of- 
fice of Opsal-Fleming Co., millfeed, this 
city, advises that his mother and sister 
will leave for England, June 30, for a 
year’s visit. 

E. R. Hazeltine, western sales man- 
ager Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, spent several days of this week 
in Kansas City, visiting L. R. Jewell, 
flour broker. 

E. A. Twidale, of the Twidale-Wright 
Grain Co., this city, was elected to mem- 
bership on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade this week, on transfer of certifi- 
cate from C. S. Leach. 

A report from Wichita, Kansas, Tues- 
day, announced a fifth reduction in bread 
prices in the last few months by one of 
the large bakeries there. The former 
l5c loaf will sell for 10c. 

Over $4,000 was subscribed by local 
milling concerns and grain dealers to- 
ward the $100,000 fund to entertain the 
American Legion at its annual conven- 
tion in Kansas City this fall. 


Arthur G. Evans, of C. Moritz & Co., 
grain, this city, has applied for mem- 
bership on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, on transfer of certificate of B. 
U. Feuquay. The purchase price was 

Local millers and feed men look for a 
reduction in freight rates on grain and 
grain products, as a consequence of the 
decision of the Railroad Labor Board to 
reduce the wages of railroad workers 12 
per cent. 


M. A. Holden, of C. V. Varney Co., 
flour, Portland, Maine, was in Kansas 
City this week, on his way to visit his 
daughter at Tulsa, Okla., and to attend 
the convention of grain dealers this week 
in Oklahoma City. 


Frank Foltz, manager Maney Grain 
Co., Omaha, visited in Kansas City on his 
way to Oklahoma to attend the conven- 
tion of the Oklahoma Millers’ Associa- 
tion and the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ 
Association this week. 


B. L. Hargis, president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, delivered an ad- 
dress on “Paternalism vs. Individualism 
in Business” before the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association at its annual con- 
vention in Oklahoma City this week. 


The Santa Fe Railroad has amended 
its tariff 1557-D, effective at once, pro- 
viding for the application of the Kansas 
City proportional rate from Atchison, 
Leavenworth and St. Joseph to stations 
on its line and connections in Oklahoma, 
and a few stations in Missouri. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad has reissued its tariff 5870- 
series, effective May 26, 1921, in which 
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this line adds routing via Kansas City 
on grain and grain products moving un- 
der proportional rates from Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, etc., to various Gulf ports for 
export. Heretofore, this road did not 
permit routing via Kansas City under 
these through rates. 

Petitions from many Missouri counties 
asking for a thorough survey of local 
soil types are coming in to the Missouri 
Agricultural College. Soils survey work, 
termed by H. H. Krusekopf, of the Mis- 
souri Agricultural College, “one of the 
things most fundamental in progressive 
agriculture,” is done by the Missouri 
Agricultural College, working in co- 
operation with the United States Bureau 
of Soils. 

Loading of export wheat is being de- 
layed at Buiccite. because of labor dif- 
ficulties, it was reported in a dispatch 
from there this week. Crews are not 
available for all the boats in port, and 
large quantities of wheat have accumu- 
lated at the port, much of which was sold 
for the first part of May. In some in- 
stances, sellers are taking advantage of 
the strike clause which allows delay in 
the event of labor disputes. 

J. E. Sullivan, formerly Pittsburgh 
manager for Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., and more recently sales manager 
for the Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
has resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Monarch Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. Mr. Sullivan is now at 
Hutchinson, but will go East in a fort- 
night to spend a considerable time call- 
ing on the trade and becoming acquaint- 
ed with the company’s customers. 

Al. Redmon, for several years past 
Arizona, New Mexico and southern Cali- 
fornia representative of the Monarch 
Milling Co., last week took over the man- 
agement of the Ellinwood (Kansas) 
Milling Co., formerly the Ellinwood 
Grain & Supply Co., succeeding G. W. 
Kendrick. Mr. Redmon’s duties with the 
Monarch Milling Co. will be assumed by 
C. E. Gay, already connected with the 
sales department of that concern. 

A. C. Karr, associated with Vernon 
H. Branch, investments, specializing in 
flour mill paper, says that the market 
for commercial paper is substantially 
easier the past few weeks, short term 
notes moving especially well. He also 
finds a considerably easier market for 
flour mill stock, some of which is on the 
market in connection with refinancing 
plans of some of the larger interior mill- 
ing companies. The investment demand 
for this, says Mr. Karr, is very much 
better. 

Roy Nafziger, president Nafziger 
Baking Corporation, this city, was sum- 
moned Tuesday for appearance in court 
to answer a one of violating a city 
ordinance against lotteries, in connection 
with a bread selling campaign being con- 
ducted by his firm in which cash prizes 
are offered the grocers handling the most 
loaves of bread put out by his bakery. 
The complaint was signed by four rival 
bakeries of this city. Mr. Nafziger de- 
nied that his method of advertising vio- 
lated a city ordinance, and said that the 
protective bureau of the Advertising 
Clubs had approved his campaign. 


An executive order, issued Thursday 
by Governor Allen, of Kansas, prohibits 
inspectors of the Kansas grain depart- 
ment from taking for their own use the 
“chicken feed” samples of grain taken by 
the inspectors from cars of wheat and 
used in inspecting and grading the ship- 
ment, and directs that the samples be 
sold as heretofore, and the money thus 
derived be turned into the state treasury 
for use of the department. The order is 
retroactive to last March, at which time 
the governor ordered the department to 
hold up the money, which had hereto- 
fore been divided among the inspectors, 
pending the decision announced Thurs- 
day. 

L. E. Melchers, professor of botany in 
the Kansas State Agricultural - College, 
says that Kansas is certain to have an 
epidemic of red rust this year, as an in- 
creasing amount has been noted, espe- 
cially in the southern part of the state, 
during the past week, and is now spread- 
ing to all the wheat fields of the state. 
The presence of red rust in their fields 
should not unduly alarm farmers, Mr. 
Melchers declares, for it is the black rust 
which has been the most harmful to Kan- 
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sas wheat in past years. There is no 
indication of black rust at this time, and 
its appearance and likelihood of spread- 
ing will depend upon the rainfall Kansas 
gets in May and June. A great deal of 
rain makes conditions favorable for its 
spreading. Kanred is much more re- 
sistant to both black and red rust than 
any other commercial variety of wheat. 
The exchange plan, as recently an- 
nounced in the Wall Street Journal and 
now under consideration by Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, where- 
by farmers would accept municipal 
bonds of Hungary in exchange for 
rains and other food products that 
ungary is desirous of purchasing, has 
not met with favor from western farm- 
ers generally. There is considerable 
doubt as to the worth of the municipal 
bonds that Hungarian cities have or may 
issue, or the solvency of the cities issu- 
ing them, and there is a question whether 
they would have any tangible market 
value in this country. Being uninitiated 
in handling bonds, the western farmers 
take the position that it is too much of a 
long range proposition, and unless they 
could sell the bonds at or near par, they 
would be worse off than if they held their 
grains for the current market price. 


SALINA 


A dull demand continues for flour at 
the prevailing high prices. Local mills 
are still running about half time, with 
quotations showing advances in propor- 
tion to the advancing prices of wheat. 

Recent crop reports seem to be worse 
than those formerly made. It is now 
generally conceded that the entire terri- 
tory from Salina to Oakley, which in- 
cludes Saline, Ellsworth, Russell, Ellis, 
Trego and Gove counties, will not pro- 
duce more than 10 bus to the acre under 
favorable conditions. The same condi- 
tion is reflected throughout Thomas, 
Sheridan, Decatur, Norton, Phillips, 
Smith and Jewell counties. While the 
wheat looks fairly good from the road 
and train, when one gets into the field it 
shows up unusually thin, short and spin- 
dling. The heads are small, and a few 
days of high temperature, together with 
hot winds, would do considerable dam- 
age to it. 





COLORADO 


Denver, Coto. May 21.—Colorado 
mills report increasing flour sales for 
rush shipment, and practically all of 
them are now on full time run. Book- 
ings for deferred shipments are still 
scarce, as most buyers have no faith in 
the recent flour advances. As most of 
the white wheat is in the hands of the 
millers, there is not apt to be any great 
reduction in soft wheat flour; in fact, 
there has been an advance of 30c bbl 
over last week’s price. 

Flour quotations: best patent, soft, in 
98-lb cottons, $6.55@6.65 bbl; second 
patent, $5.55@5.65; best grade self- 
rising, $6.85@6.95,—f.o.b. the Ohio Riv- 
er, prompt to 30-day shipment. 

Crop conditions still continue very 
favorable, especially in the dry land dis- 
tricts, as there has been considerable 
rain lately and the growing crop has not 
been held back for lack of moisture, as 
is often the case. In some localities 
there is some damage by cutworms, but 
this has been confined to a very limited 


territory. . Seen 
. M. Harris. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to May 7, 1921 (000’s omitted): 
Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
May 1-7 ...ccccccrese 2,112 1,895 2,553 
June 28-May 7 ...... 93,162 116,069 107,095 
Flour exports and 
imports, June 28- 


May 7, bbls— 
Bxports .cccccscccves 13,856 17,139 19,003 
Imports ..c.ccccces oe «8,080 105 40 

Wheat, June 28- 

May 7, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .625,500 747,801 713,416 
Exports .....eeeecees 2757794 103,089 151,373 
IMPOrts ...cccccceces 83,000 4,119 8,393 
Ground by mills ..... 419,229 539,052 475,306 


Wheat stocks, 

May 7, bus— 
At terminals ........ 14,373 38,501 48,664 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 61,127 88,505 47,287 
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MEETING OF CLUBS ARRANGED 


Plans for holding the annual meeting 
and banquet of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs on Tuesday, June 28, at the 
new Drake Hotel, Chicago, were dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the Chicago Flour 
Club, held May 17 at Hotel Atlantic. 
Steps were immediately taken at the 
meeting to make the National Federat- 
ed Fiour Clubs convention a success. The 
publicity committee named at the meet- 
ing is composed of P. P. Croarkin, L. J. 
Weitzman and V. J. Petersen. 

It was decided to extend an open and 
cordial invitation to the members of the 
various flour clubs affiliated with the 
National Federated Flour Clubs to be 
the guests of the Chicago Fiour Club at 
their annual meeting and banquet. 

In addition to naming the entertain- 
ment committee of the club, consisting of 
V. J. Petersen, chairman, Walter S. 
Johnson and J. E. Herbert, it was de- 
cided to appoint a committee to take 
care of hotel accommodations for the 
visitors. P. P. Croarkin, president, ap- 
pointed the following on this committee: 
C. B. Spaulding, chairman, L. J, Weitz- 
man, H. E. Cotter and Fred Seyfarth. 
The entertainment and hotel accommo- 
dations committees will also act as a 
joint reception committee, with President 
Croarkin as chairman. 

Out-of-town visitors desiring to obtain 
hotel accommodations are requested to 
communicate at once with the members 
of the hotel accommodations committee 
or with Fred W. Colquhoun, national 
secretary, 1341 Insurance Exchange, Chi- 
cago. 

President Croarkin, at the request of 
the club, appointed delegates to the con- 
vention. He named Frank G. Clark, John 
W. Eckhart, Jr., and V. J. Petersen. 

At the urgent request of the officers 
of the club, a report showing the in- 
spection of cars in Chicago during the 
months of February, March and April, 
1921, was submitted by John T. Canvin, 
flour inspector of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. It was pointed out that the con- 
ditions as outlined in the report were in 
the face of the declining market, and 
that millers generally claim that on a 
declining market buyers have deliveries 
compared more freely for the purpose 
of making complaints, which claim would 
seem to be fully refuted by the follow- 
ing report by Mr. Canvin: 

Feb. 1 to March 1, 1921, 150 cars in- 
spected, of which 50 were compared; 41 
compared equal, six below and three part 
equal and part below. March 1 to April 
1, 1921, 197 cars inspected, of which 71 
were compared; 45 compared equal, five 
below, and 21 part equal and part below. 
April 1 to May 1, 1921, 207 cars inspect- 
ed, of which 129 were compared; 80 com- 
pared equal, nine below, and 40 part 
equal and part below. 

Following this report a discussion of 
flour inspection took place, during which 
the following resolutions were offered by 
V. J. Petersen: 

Whereas, It has come to our knowl- 
edge that certain millers’ organizations 
have recently taken action condemning 
the permission of inspection, and urging 
their members not to sell flour subject to 
Chicago inspection, and believing this to 
be detrimental to the free sale of flour 
in this market, inasmuch as it has been 
the custom for a great many years. to 
have certain grades of flour shipped to 
this market officially inspected, and still 
is necessary to furnish or allow. inspec- 


tion to certain trade in order to sell 
flour; and 

Whereas, We have every confidence in 
the impartiality and fairness of the of- 
ficial inspector of the Chicago Board of 
Trade; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the secretary of the 
Chicago Flour Club be instructed to com- 
municate with such millers’ organizations 
as have taken action on the inspection 
question, point out to them that the flour 
trade of Chicago wants a fair deal only, 
that such mills as deliver what they seil 
have no cause to fear official inspection, 
and that millers’ organizations that have 
taken action adverse to allowing inspec- 
tion be requested to rescind such action; 
be it also 

Resolved, That millers’ associations be 
informed that the Chicago Flour Club, 
through its grievance committee, will take 
up any question of alleged abuses of 
flour inspection, and will take steps to 
correct such alleged abuses; be it further 

Resolved, That the millers’ associations 
and milling trade journals be notified of 
the action taken by the club. 

The above resolutions were adopted. 
It was decided that the attention of mill- 
ers be further particularly directed to 
the fact that an appeal from the decision 
of the official flour inspector, who is un- 
der twenty-five thousand dollars bond 
guaranteeing to render fair and impar- 
tial inspection, can be taken to the flour 
committee of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, which is composed of millers who 
are members of the Millers’ National 
Federation. 

A contract for the sale of flour in 
Chicago to the baking trade was also 
adopted. This contract was drawn after 
several conferences between a committee 
of the Chicago Flour Club and a commit- 
tee of the bakers of the Chicago Retail 
Master Bakers’ Association, comprising 
several Chicago baking associations. This 
contract met with the approval of the 
bakers’ committee. It is felt by the mem- 
bers of the club that the contract as 
drawn will do considerable to bring 
about improved conditions in Chicago 
and will prove beneficial to the flour and 
baking trades. 


FLOUR REVIEW 


Millers in the Southwest quote flour in 
Chicago at an advance of 15@25c bbl 
over a week ago, as compared with an 
upturn of spring wheat grades of fully 
40c bbl. This advance and differential 
is due, so millers state, to the liberal 
marketing of wheat in the Southwest, 
mainly Kansas, where the cost for mill- 
ing mixtures is not as high as in the 
Northwest. 

The milling situation remains about 
the same as a week ago. Travelling mill- 
ers, and those who have visited this mar- 
ket after canvassing the East, say the 
situation appears to be more hopeful. 
In Chicago, buying is still being done 
on as narrow a basis as possible. Bak- 
ers who had the opportunity of contract- 
ing for flour two weeks ago at around 
$7, seeing the advance of $1.50@t.75 bbl, 
regret that they did not increase their 
purchases. They are now more firmly 
determined than ever not to enter into 
large contracts, especially during May. 
They believe, as do many millers, that 
the May option might do most anything, 
owing to the short interests. 

A noticeable feature is the falling off 
of export business. Some attribute this 
to the scarcity of clear grades, which 
have been in greater demand than any 
other milling products. Middlemen, and 
those in touch with foreign bookings, 


- claim that they are receiving no inquiries 


for any grade of flour. This slackening 


,0f export business, if it continues, may 
lead .to a still further curtailment of 
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milling, unless the domestic situation im- 
proves. 

Local mills have done a little bit bet- 
ter business, and report conditions more 
hopeful. None of them made sales of 
round lots, but largely of mixed cars. 
The production showed a slight increase 
over last week and, according to millers, 
there should be no occasion for a reduc- 
tion. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
‘The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Se WOON cvesdcdccewecesds 19,250 66 
Last week ...cscccsececees 18,750 63 
FOOSE OHO vecccccvdceccceces 22,500 84 
TWO FORTS OBO coccccccccee 20,500 70 


CROP CONDITIONS 


P. S. Goodman, the Clement Curtis & 
Co, crop statistician, in a report issued 
today summarized conditions as follows: 
“Our reports covering the entire wheat 
region are showing a general lowering 
of conditions, the Southwest losing 
ground rapidly. To the decline in Okla- 
home and Texas we now add Missouri, 
from which state we are receiving re- 
ports indicating a large drop in condi- 
tion, due to the alternating freezing 
weather at the critical stage of the plant. 
The lakes region is holding up fairly 
well, though the average is slightly re- 
duced in Illinois. The Pacific North- 
west is in fine condition. Maryland and 
Virginia show some losses. 

As the par value of wheat on the goy- 
ernment basis increases nine tenths of a 
bushel this month, it will take an average 
loss of four points to keep the estimate 
of the crop down to the figures of last 
month. It is doubtful if the average loss 
will fall below four points on present 
indication. 

“Oats prospects are below the average 
for this time of the year. 

“Corn planting is delayed everywhere, 
and in the southern states, where the 
planting was early, the condition is gen- 
erally poor. Less than the average corn 
planting will be completed at the end of 
this month.” 


MR. SULLIVAN GOES WITH SAWYER CO. 


J. E. Sullivan, who has been with the 
Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, for some 
time, and previously with Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, for eight 
years, has been engaged by the Sawyer 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, as sales 
manager, effective this week. Mr. Sulli- 
van left for Hutchinson early in the 
week, and after spending a few days at 
the mill will leave for an eastern trip to 
complete arrangements for business on 
the new crop. C. E. Gay, who has been 
sales manager for the Sawyer Co., is 
going to Los Angeles to take charge of 
its business in California and Arizona. 


TO GRIND CORN FOR RELIEF FUND 


Shipments of 25 cars of corn were 
made this week from Chicago to Deca- 
tur, and 50 to Milwaukee, to be manu- 
factured into grits for export to cen- 
tral Europe through the Hoover Chil- 
dren’s Relief. This grain has been han- 
dled by Howard B. Jackson, former vice 
president of the Grain Corporation, who 
has assisted Mr. Hoover in his charity 
operations. The railroads handled the 
corn without charge, and it is being 
milled at cost. So far over 200 cars of 
corn have been handled here, and 700,000 
bus have been distributed by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, the corn 
being donated by the farmers. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


Country holders of corn in Illinois, In- 
diana and Iowa were free sellers the past 
week, and indications are that the move- 
ment will continue for some time. There 
never was so much corn in the country 
as now, the supplies greatly exceeding 
the demand. Early in the week, pur- 
chases to arrive in 30 to 60 days were 
1@1'%c over May for No. 2 grades, but 
buyers later changed the base %,@lc 
under the July. Export buying of corn 
was light. There are no export inquiries 
for oats, but rye is wanted, and good 
sales were made at 3lc over Chicago 
July, c.i.f., Buffalo. 

With only 12,000 bus contract wheat 
in Chicago and less than 500,000 bus of 
all grades, May shorts are in bad. Lead- 
ing holdings of May rest with seaboard 








exporter bought 7,000 bus wheat to fill 
out a cargo at the seaboard, but the local 
milling trade was slack. One local mill- 
er p up 20,000 bus No. 2 red, all 
there was in store here, at 9c over the 
May, while other millers did practically 
nothing. 

New York exporters who control the 
May contracts in rye were moderate sell- 
ers on advances, while buyi July. 
Sellers of July rye were largely local 
professionals who were spreading be- 
tween wheat and rye. 

B. W. Snow has claimed heretofore 
that his reports did not indicate any- 
thing seriously affecting the winter wheat 
crop, but he toured | nde the latter 
part of the week and reports the crop 
from Hutchinson to Dodge City in bad 
shape from freezes and drouth, with a 
little plowed up, and considerable worth- 
less, which with rain at once will not av- 
erage over eight bushels. The crop has 
short heads on short straw. In Pratt, 
Kiowa, Ford and Gray counties, with big 
acreages, the situation is reversed, with 
pros of good to extra, and with 
ps ge at once many fields will go 
20 bus or more. He also discovered that 
considerable old wheat is being delivered. 

George M. Le Count is out for Stein, 
Alstrin & Co. and finds spotted condi- 
tions, declaring that Kansas prospects 
are being reduced daily, R. O. Crom- 
well, with E. W. Wagner & Co., reports 
conditions of 50 to 70 in Rush, Ellis, 
Ness and Trego counties. Heads will 
be short, and fe estimates that 85 per 
cent of the crop will be good. North- 
western counties of Kansas are good. 

John Inglis, with Logan & Bryan, says 
not over 50 per cent in the territory 
from Thomas, Sheridan, Decatur and 
Norton to Phillips will be cut, and that 
the crop is going back rapidly. From 
Phillips eastward in Smith and Jewell 
counties some promise half a crop, and 
Republic County promises a full average. 

F, F, Thompson, with James E. Ben- 
nett & Co., says Oklahoma’s promise de- 
pends on rains. 

Corn planting in Illinois made good 
progress the last few days, owing to 
more favorable weather. 

May wheat has advanced from $1.43 
to $1.664, within a week, and July from 
$1.144%, to $1.281%4. The May was within 
3%c, and July within Ic, of the highest 
of the season. The market has been 
oversold, and seaboard exporters have 
held the surplus in May and July con- 
tracts. The bulk of the selling of July 
has been by shorts. In May, shorts have 
been stubborn and slow to cover during 

‘ the closing days when the crop news 
from the Southwest became so strongly 
bullish that many of the large traders 
turned from the short to the long side. 
Eastern traders who were short a week 
ago were regarded as the largest hold- 
ers of July contracts at the close. There 
is little wheat available for May delivery, 
and only seven days more of trading for 
shorts to get in on their May contracts. 
Practically all the wheat here is sold to 
go out, and the shorts are in a bad posi- 
tion. Asked as to the Armour position 
on May wheat, President George E. 
Marcy said: “We have had no interest in 
May ourselves for several weeks. We 
have some customers who are both long 
and short, and our books are even on 
May.” 

May wheat in Chicago is the highest 
of any market in the country outside of 
the seaboard. 

A Board of Trade membership sold 
on May 20 at $5,500, net, to the buyer, 
a decline of $2,000 in two weeks. This 
is the result of unfavorable legislation 
at Springfield, Ill. 

J. R. Howard, president American 
Farm Bureau Federation, has issued a 
statement in which he says farmers want 
fluctuation in grain prices eliminated. 
The grain trade the world over has for 
centuries endeavored to accomplish this 
feat, without success. The only way that 
fluctuations can be eliminated in ns 
or in any other commodity, according to 
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three years from 1917 to 1920. No one 
has been found with sufficient money to 
take the place of the government, and 
effectually stabilize prices. 

News of the voting on the Lantz bill 
at Springfield, Ill, was received on 


y a vote of 26 to 22. This start- 
ed a buying movement, and advanced 


wheat pr 2@3c. After the close, when 
the news of the bill’s pas came, there 
was a little panic amo smail trad- 


ers who stayed out on the curb until late 
in the afternoon. 

Apperentiy many feared that the 
Board of Trade would not reopen for 
business again. While there was a tem- 
porary show of weakness, with a decline, 
at the opening on Thursday morning, 
many forgot all about the Lantz bill and 
bought wheat on the unfavorable cro 
news. May wheat that day adva 
nearly 6c and July 4c, selling at the high- 
est point on the present upturn, May 
touching $1.5314, and July $1.20. 

Heavy buying of wheat was on the 
weak spots greater part of the week, 
and local traders who fought the ad- 
vance covered on the bulges.- There was 
a steady absorption of July offerings by 
eastern houses, who, at the beginnin 
of the week, covered big lines and tur 
to the constructive side of the market. 
Shorts in May had a varied experience. 
Big lines were taken in, yet more was 
wanted and the premium over July ad- 
vanced to 34c, the highest of the season. 


NOTES 

Harold S. Ward, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago, 
Friday, on his way east. 

E. W. Irvine, of Stanek & Irvine, flour 
brokers, is taking a few days’ vacation 
with his parents at their home in north- 
ern Illinois. 

Henry G. Beckman, Chicago, has been 
engaged by the Listman Mills, La Crosse, 
Wis., as representative in Illinois, outside 
of Chicago. He will enter upon his new 
duties June 1. 

A. L. Goetzmann, Minneapolis, presi- 
dent Millers’ National Federation, is in 
Washington, D. C., on matters pertain- 
ing to the interests of millers. He passed 
through Chicago on Friday. 

Joseph P. Griffin, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, takes a hopeful 
view of. the legislative situation, and 
says the farmers will be big losers 
should the exchange be forced to close. 

J. E. Herbert, of the J. E. Herbert 
Co., millers’ agents, and Truman W. 
Brophy, Jr., of the B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., will atterid the cracker manufac- 
turers’ convention at Atlantic City May 
30-31 and June 1. 

Joshua R. Collins, the leading banker, 
grain operator and land owner at Morris, 
Ill., died May 15 at the Post Graduate 
Hospital, Chicago, as the result of an 
operation. He was 66 years old and a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
connected with Riordon, Martin & Co. 

The Anchor Mills, Inc., 13-15 West 
Ohio Street, Chicago, which has been in 
business for a long time, has filed articles 
of incorporation, with $50,000 capital 
stock, to manufacture and deal in cereal 
products, flour, etc. Incorporators are 
Louis, Philip, Jennie and Katheryne 
Rosenbluth. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president Blodgett- 
Holmes Co., rye and buckwheat millers, 
Janesville, Wis., has been spending a few 
days at French Lick Springs, Ind. He 
was here Friday on his way home, and 
stated that his reports from the mill 
were quite satisfactory as regards the 
demand for rye flour. 

Board of Trade directors have taken 
no action on the petitions handed in by 
members who desire restrictions on pri- 
vate wire operations, and the distribution 
of market quotations. Private wire 
houses at a meeting on May 19 peti- 
tioned the directors to take no action 
for the present, believing that it is for 
the best interest of the trade to have no 
internal dissensions. 

H. V. Nye, manager Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, has 
been on an eastern business trip. .He 
spent the latter part of the week in 


Chicago visi some of the trade with 
the local sapvteatatioe E. F. Hale, of 
the Riverside Flour Co. He said that he 
had no reason to complain of conditions; 
that while business is not as satisfactory 
as he would like to see it, it is improving. 
The United States Railroad Labor 
Board will give a decision on the wage 
controversy, June 1. It is expected that 
a cut of 12 per cent will be made in 
wages, effective July 1. The Chi & 
Alton has re-employed 3,000 workers, 
and it is estimated that railroads will 
give work to 50,000 now unemployed as 
a result of the wage reduction. This 
will be only about 20 per cent of the 
number laid off during the winter. 


A number of the big bankers here do 
not agree with the action of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in reducing the dis- 
count rate on money from 7 to 64% per 
cent. Bankers’ acceptances are 6 per 
cent. The bankers say that there is too 
much of a demand for money to reduce 
rates. Call money is 7 per cent, and 
loans are being made at 7 to 8 per cent. 
Agricultural interests are slow in liqui- 
dating, and country banks are constant- 
ly asking for loans. As one banker put 
it, the way cannot liquidate. As 
loans become due they are renewed. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxer, Wis., May 21.—Beyond a 
slight increase in inquiry from jobbers 
and bakers desiring to take advantage of 
the former price level, flour trade is sub- 
stantially of no greater volume than last 
week, but the prospect is regarded with 
more confidence because of develop- 
ments. A net advance of 18@22c in cash 
wheat and 13@1314c in cash rye within 
the week seems to have caused a change 
of mind among buyers who considered 
the recent upward reaction of grains as 
more or less artificial. The consistency 
of the present position has served to put 
more backbone into sellers, who for some 
time have been inclined to make conces- 
sions in order to do business. All mills 
are quoting 65@85c bbl higher for best 
grades of spring wheat flour, and 40@ 
50c for rye flour. 

There is still only a limited call for 
fancy patent, although it is believed im- 
provement in demand is due, as supplies 
must be = down to a minimum. 
Outside of small orders placed by regu- 
lar customers, local mills are able to do 
little business. Bakers patent is as dull 
as ever. Production is moving forward 
at about the same rate as in recent 
weeks. The output doubtless would be 
larger if it could be based on the call 
for the lower qualities, mainly for ex- 
port. The big problem is to market best 
grades in a fairly even ratio. Prices 
rule strong and higher with the grain. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $9.35@10.55, and 
straight at $8.65@9:50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Prices on clear flour are almost en- 
tirely nominal, in the absence of sup- 
plies at the source. However, mills are 
generally sold up on clears, sometimes 
several weeks ahead. Export inquiry is 
active, but buyers are slow to close. 
This tendency, however, seems to be dis- 
appearing with the upward movement of 
prices, amounting to about 15@20c bbl 
this week. First clear was quoted at 
$6.10@6.15, and second clear nominally 
at $4.50@4.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

An advance of 50@90c bbl in Kansas 
patent seems to have excited a bit more 
interest, but nothing substantial has de- 
veloped. Smaller bakers seem to be fol- 
lowing the market trend more closely 
than the big fellows, judging from the 
orders placed, but business remains 
spotty and spasmodic. Grocers have not 
increased their purchases to any real ex- 
tent. Fancy Kansas patent was quoted 
at $8.75@9, and standard at $8.25@8.50, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Stocks of Canadian flour in the market 
apparently have been wiped out, and 
jobbers are no longer quoting the Do- 
minion product. 

_ The high spot in the rye flour market 
is the liberal increase in export inquiry 
noted in the last week to 10 days. This 
affects principally the lowest grades, 
and is of no particular consequence, in- 
asmuch as the fancy qualities are in 
poor request. These for the most part 
are distributed locally among wholesale 
bakers who have a nation-wide market 
for rye flour. Country mills are offering 
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strong competition, however, and mak- 
ing sales at what appears to be virtually 
a cost figure. Car lot business is absent, 
although one sale was reported early in 
the week. Prices are strong and 25c@$1 
bbl higher, medium and low grade ad- 
vancing most. re white was quoted at 
$8.40@9.05, straight at $7.40@8.10, and 
dark at $4.65@7.50, in 98-Ib cottons. 

Milwaukee corn mills worked a small 
p mane A for export this week, but report 
omestic call dull and stagnant. Buy- 
ers feel that prices are bound to be low- 
er, and regard momentary advances as 
temporary. Prices rule strong and un- 
changed to 10c higher. Corn flour was 
quoted at $1.90@2, corn meal at $1.85 
@1.90, and corn grits at $1.75@1.80, in 
100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
The production of Milwaukee mills, as 


reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


was as follows: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 


This week ......... 24,000 7,050 30 
Last week ........+. 24,000 7,689 32 
EOet POOP. .ccccccces 24,000 15,000 63 
Two years ago ..... 18,000 9,500 53 
Three years ago.... 13,200 9,000 56 
Four years ago..... 12,000 11,000 92 
Five years ago...... 24,600 9,400 38 
MILLFEED 


The feeling in the local millfeed indus- 
try has changed for the better as the re- 
sult of improved inquiry and some fair 
sales this week, in which middlings pre- 
dominated. In consequence, more optim- 
ism is shown than for several weeks in 
respect to future business. No one looks 
for any marked expansion of volume, 
because the season is not favorable to 
that development, yet the scarcity of 
millfeed and the firm tone of prices 
seem to make the promise better. Pro- 
duction is light and fairly well absorbed 
by consumptive buying, with some feeds 
scarce and oversold. Rye feed is firmer 
to $1 ton higher. Gluten feed advanced 
50c ton. Oil meal is easier, and prices 
were marked down $3@3.50 ton as a re- 
adjustment. Shipments this week were 
3,753 tons, against 2,961 in the same 
week last year; receipts were 330 tons, 
compared with 612 in 1920. 


A BIG BANK’s VIEW 


“Business and Financial Comment,” a 
review of local business conditions pub- 
lished monthly by the First Wisconsin 
National, Milwaukee’s largest bank, 
says: “Demand for flour has been slow 
in materializing. With large stocks in 
wholesalers’ at retailers’ hands, and the 
price of wheat as erratic as it has been, 
the situation has been beset with uncer- 
tainty. Flour millers view the prospect 
variously, but it would seem that a re- 
sumption of normal demand cannot long 
be postponed.” 


NOTES 


A cargo of 73,000 bus rye was loaded 
at the Rialto elevator in Milwaukee this 
week by the steamer Huronton, which 
departed May 18 for lower lake ports. 
The cargo is destined for Montreal. 


The Pfeiffer Elevator Co., of Durand, 
Wis., has let a contract to the James H. 
Brown Co., of Minneapolis, for the con- 
struction and equipment of a new 35,000- 
bu house, to be of brick and concrete, 
55x80. 


The Farmers’ Co-Operative Exchange, 
of Butternut, Wis., has been incorporat- 
ed, with $6,000 capital stock, to deal in 
grains, hay, produce, flour, feed, etc. 
The incorporators are A. Fleischfresser, 
A. L. Koch, Albert Teske, C. Vogt, H. 
Wegner and others. 

A charter has been granted to the A. 
W. Thompson Co., Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
which has been organized with $10,000 
— stock to manufacture, buy and 
sell stock, poultry, dairy and other feed- 
ingstuffs, The incorporators are A. W. 
Thompson, S. V. Taylor, A. B. Peterson 
and others. L. E. Meyer. 





TRACTOR FARMING IN SCOTLAND 

A Department of Commerce report 
states that efforts are being made in 
Scotland to popularize the use of the 
tractor in farming. A recent demonstra- 
tion showing its advantageous use in 
plowing and ‘threshing was given at Ber- 
vie, near Montrose. A feature of the 
demonstration was the use the first time 
in Scotland of the new of interna- 
tional plows fitted with aljenabie mold- 


boards. 
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CANADIAN SALES TAX 


A feature of the Canadian sales tax 
on flour and oatmeal that should be 
noted by all millers is the provision that 
on sales in packages of forty-eight 
pounds or less to retail dealers and con- 
sumers the full amount of tax, three per 
cent, must be collected, while on sales 
to buyers who can show a government 
license to do business as wholesalers or 
jobbers the amount collectible is one 
and a half per cent. All taxes are retro- 
active to May 10, but do not apply to 
exports. 

The classification of flour includes all 
such products made from wheat, rye, 
corn, buckwheat or other grain, while 
oatmeal includes rolled oats. Sales in 
packages of over forty-eight pounds are 
exempt from the tax. All millers and 
dealers are advised to show the amount 
of tax collected as a separate item on 
invoice or sales note. Mills buying flour 
from other concerns must pay the whole- 
saler’s rate of tax, and collect accord- 
ing to classification of buyer. Mill offals 
and all feedingstuffs are subject to this 
taxation, no matter how packed. 

Some question has been raised as to 
the wisdom of the government in dis- 
criminating against the smaller packages 
of flour by making the tax applicable to 
these alone. Millers believe this will in- 
jure their trade in branded goods, and 
destroy the good will attaching thereto. 
This is true, and constitutes a grievance 
that should be remedied. Apparently the 
intention of the government in exempt- 
ing the larger packages was to avoid 
even the appearance of a tax on bread. 
All bakers buy their flour in the large 
packages, and, if the tax applied, would 
have to collect the equivalent from con- 
sumers by a corresponding addition to 
the price of the loaf. It is understood 
the government is reconsidering this 
matter, and is willing to do anything 
possible, short of a tax on bread, to 
remove all cause of complaint. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 

In a quiet way a good many buyers 
have been taking on a little flour. The 
state of the market for spring wheat 
suggests the wisdum of this, providing 
the goods will be needed soon. Evident- 
ly, May wheat is badly wanted some- 
where and the upward movement in its 
price may force flour to foHow. Mean- 
while, Canadian spring patents are hold- 
ing steadily the advance of two weeks 
ago. Top patents, $10.50 bbl, seconds 
$10, first clears $9.80, jute, cars or mixed 
cars, delivered, Toronto territory, 30- 
day terms. 

Supplies of Ontario winter wheat are 
increasing, and the market is now quite 
well supplied. A moderate business is 
being done with Quebec and the maritime 
provinces, mostly in blends. A _ fair 
price for straight winters, in second- 
hand jute bags, would be $7.15@7.25 bbl, 
basis Montreal, and for the same flour 
in bulk, seaboard, $7.10@7.15. As high 
as $7.50 was paid during the week. 

Exporting trade is largely at a stand- 
still for the moment. The flurry in May 
wheat makes no impression overseas, and 
bids are coming in .at fully 5s under 
what would have to be asked today. 
There is plenty of business waiting to 
be done whenever the market settles. 
Just now sellers would require to get 66s 
6d for Manitobas to cover cost, while 
Ontario winters are worth 55@56s, Bids 


for the former are about 5s under this 
level, and for the latter 2s under. These 
prices are for sacks of 280 lbs in 140-lb 
jute bags, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or 
London. Winters, in cotton, Is over 
jute. 
MILLFEED 

Prices for feed are irregular. Sup- 
plies are ample, and demand is falling 
off. Mills doing a mixed car trade are 
asking $29 ton for bran and $381 for 
shorts, in bags, delivered, while car lot 
prices range down as low as $25 for 
either bran or shorts. 


WHEAT 
The upward movement in May wheat 
has carried prices for western spring 
grades at Bay ports back to over the $2 
line. Sellers are now asking around $2.01 
bu for No. 1 northern, f.o.b. cars, Bay 
ports, and the equivalent for lower 
grades. Ontario winter wheat is coming 
out more freely, as farmers have more 
time for delivery. An average price for 
No. 2 red or white at mill doors would 
be $1.50@1.55 bu, and for cars $1.65@ 
1.70. These prices are all 10@15c bu 
over those of a week ago. 


CEREAL PRODUCTS 

These are duller than ever. The ex- 
porting demand noted a week ago has 
fallen away, and all markets are quiet. 
About $83 is the standard price for rolled 
oats, in 90-lb bags here, while oatmeal is 
10 per cent over rolled oats for the 98-lb 
package. A nominal price for export 
would be 49s 6d per 280 Ibs for rolled 
oats and 46s 6d for oatmeal, in jute 
bags, June shipment, c.if., Glasgow. 
Oat hulls, reground, nominal, $12@14 
ton, bags, mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Trading is light and fluctuations nar- 
row. No. 2 white Ontario oats, 42@44c 
bu; barley, 65@70c; rye, $1.35@1.40; 
peas, $1.30@1.35,—in cars, country 
points. American corn, No. 2 yellow, 84c 
bu, on track, Toronto, Canadian funds. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


This market is doing nothing. Cake 
is worth $45 ton and meal $47, bags, mill 
points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The prevailing quotation for flour 
space is 34c per 100 lbs, heavy oatmeal 
Sic, and rolled oats 4914c, May-June 
shipment to United Kingdom. Rates to 
continental ports range 26144@30c per 
100 Ibs. 

WINTER WHEAT CROP 


An official estimate of the area under 
winter wheat in Ontario was published 
by the Dominion government this week. 
After making allqwance for winter kill- 
ing, the area remaining is 657,300 acres. 
A year ago the acreage was 762,371. The 
condition of the growing crop at the end 
of April was 97 per cent of the previous 
10-year average. Private reports from 
various parts of the country during May 
have given reason for a belief that the 
crop is making indifferent progress. The 
weather has been freakish. 


EXCHANGE 


The premium on American dollars at 
Canadian banks at the close of business 
on May 20 was 11%# per cent. At the 
same time the British pound sterling was 
worth $4.46% in Canadian dollars. 


NOTES 
The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., will 
erect a grain elevator at Brantford, Ont. 
I. M. Raab, of William McKerrow & 
Co., Ltd., flour merchants and import- 
_ Liverpool, Eng., was in Toronto this 
week, 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiyniese, Man., May 21.—Flour busi- 
ness is improving in the West. The ad- 
vance expected ast week has not ma- 
terialized, but with wheat prices remain- 
ing firm it is fully anticipated an ad- 
vance will take effect within the next 
few days. The millers are enjoying a 
much better demand for flour, owing to 
the depletion of stocks, and there is a 
quiet but steady demand coming for 
over-sea trade. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered Fort William, Winnipeg and corre- 
sponding territory, $10.15 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $9.55; first 
clears, $8.50. For 30-day terms 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


MILLFEED 


The continued good demand for bran 
and shorts has not brought any increase 
in ee. Business is very good, both 
products selling at same prices as a week 
ago. The standard price for bran is 
$25 ton, in bags, and shorts $27, in cars 
or mixed cars, delivered, f.o.b., Manitoba 
points. 

WHEAT 

Unfavorable: crop reports from the 
winter wheat belt have been the princi- 
pal reason for wheat prices remaining 
firm. Reports are still coming in of 
damage from the south, though on the 
whole the accounts of conditions are 
rather more mixed. In the spring wheat 
belt, including western Canada, condi- 
tions are nearly perfect. The weather 
map shows splendid germinating weath- 
er, with rains over a large part of 
the West and high temperatures. It is 
rather too early, however, for this to 
have much effect on the market. 

There is an improvement in the export 
demand; 750,000 bus wheat are said to 
have been sold to the United Kingdom. 
The continuance of the coal strike has 
restricted shipping from Argentina. 
United States millers are still good buy- 
ers. Offerings come out well, and con- 
siderable wheat is sold for farmers when- 
ever the price reaches $1.90. Inspections 
for the week were 621 cars, against 737 
last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing May 21: 


co Futures—. 

Cash May July 

MAY 86 .ccsecess $1.88% $1.84% $1.49 % 
WEEP BT cccccvecs 1.79% 1.79% 1.50 

A eer 1.85% 1.85 1.56% 

BAe BD ocicvcese 1.87% 1.86% 1.60% 
Be Oe venceeecs 1.92% 1.92% 1.64 
May 81 ...seccces 1.92 1.92 1.66 

OATMEAL 


Business generally for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is quiet. Demand fair, with 
prices unchanged. Rolled oats are sell- 
ing at $2.30@2.85 per 80-lb bag, and 
oatmeal at $8@3.20 per 98-lb bag, deliv- 
ered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Although a little business in coarse 
grains was worked to exporters, there 
was not sufficient to bring any decided 
change in the market. ere is still a 
considerable accumulation at the ter- 
minals. Since a week ago oats have ad- 
vanced 2c, barley 24%4c, and rye 223, c. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 473,c bu; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 8014c; rye, $1.743,,—in store, 
Fort William. ° 


RYE FLOUR 

There is but little activity in thé rye 
flour market. In line with other grain 
markets, the prices for these products 
remain steady, but they are still a little 
too high to meet any inquiries coming 
from exporters. There is no change in 
prices from a week ago, Best patents 


are selling at $9.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; 
medium grades, $8.50; dark, $5.50; rye 
meal, $7,—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


THE WHEAT POOL 


The prospect of a farmers’ wheat 
pool in western Canada is gradually fad- 
ing away. As evidence accumulates it 
becomes increasingly clear that the 
scheme offers no reasonable prospect of 
success, The latest expression of con- 
sidered opinion on the subject is that of 
a special commission appointed by the 
government of Saskatchewan. This com- 
mission consisted of the chairman and 
vice chairman of the late Canadian Wheat 
Board, namely, James Stewart and F. W. 
Riddell. So far as they are concerned, the 
decision is that a pool with legal charters 
and binding contracts offers little hope of 
success. They look more favorably on 
the idea of a voluntary pool, arranged 
by the farmers themselves without con- 
tracts and engaging in open competition 
with existing trading facilities. Such an 
enterprise could get credit on its merits, 
and would have some chance of making 
an independent place for itself in west- 
ern Canada. 


NOTES 


Hill & Eastwood, flour brokers, Van- 
couver, B. C., are going out of business. 
Dull trade is the cause. 

The town of Arcola, Sask., has decid- 
ed that it cannot comply with a request 
from the local flour mill for some sort 
of financial assistance in keeping the 
plant in operation. 

The of the Northland Milling 
Co., Ltd., Oak Lake, Man., is closed for 
remainder of crop year. Shortage of 
wheat in that part of the country and 
unsettled state of the exporting trade 
are the causes. 

All predictions of reduced acreages in 
western Canada as a result of fall in 
prices of grain have been falsified by re- 
sults. Seeding reports are not yet com- 
plete, but it appears certain that last 
year’s figure will be exceeded. In the 
case of wheat the area is said to be well 
over 16,000,000 acres. 

The crop outlook in the northern coun- 
try is very bright. Some early wheat in 
the Grand Prairie, Peace River and 
Spirit River districts is about three 
inches high. Farmers in those districts 
are all through seeding wheat, and’ well 
along with their oat seeding. The pros- 
pects are excellent. 


The first session of the Royal Grain 
Inquiry Board will be held in the city 
hall, Winnipeg, May 23, and the com- 
mission will begin its itinerary thrqugh 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta on 
May 25, when it will sit at Gretna, Man. 
The members of the commission are Mr. 
Justice Hyndman, W. D. Staples and 
Lester Goldie. 


Throughout the West the weather is gen- 
erally fair and moderately warm. There 
have been some heavy rains and wind 
storms, but no damage has been done to 
the crops, and moisture conditions are 
considered very satisfactory. Now that 
the weather is getting warm, the seed 
that is already in the ground will ger- 
minate rapidly, and the wheat that is up 
will shoot ahead in good shape. Oats 
seeding is expected to be general within 
a few days. 


Plans agreed upon at a recent confer- 
ence of agricultural experts for the ex- 
termination of grasshoppers have been 
completed. Twenty cars of supplies are 
being used in connection with the cam- 
paign, 80,000 Ibs of arsenic being shipped 
from Winnipeg, Thursday, to the 15 
towns in southwestern Manitoba which 
have been selected as the strategic points 











from which to wage war on the pom. 
Supplies of other ingredients whic 
with the arsenic to make up the killin 
mixture have been forwarded. The col 
spell of last week, it is considered, did 
not put an end to the menace. It mere- 
ly retarded it. Norman Criddle, repre- 
senting the Dominion entomological 
branch, and Professor Mitchener, of 
Manitoba Agricultural College, aided by 
a staff of experts, will direct the opera- 
tions, and N. C. McKay, of the extension 
department, is in charge of supplies. 

L, E. Gray. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que. May 21.—Continued 
strength of Winnipeg wheat has kept up 
interest in the local market for spring 
wheat flour, and prices are firm, with a 
steady volume of business. Although a 
feeling exists that a general increase in 
price fs justified, millers are not in favor 
of such a step until absolutely necessary. 
Last week’s quotations are still in effect: 
top patents $10.50 bbl, second patents 
$10, strong bakers $9.80, in jutes, with 
10c bbl cash discount. Should wheat 
values continue to advance, an adjust- 
ment of prices will be necessary. 

Very little export trade has been 
closed this week in spring wheat patents, 
as the recent action of London millers in 
reducing their prices 2s per sack had an 
effect on buyers irrespective of strong 
wheat’ markets. There is a steady de- 
mand for clears and low grades from 
the Continent and United Kingdom 
ports, and millers report no difficulty in 
disposing of their stocks at attractive 
levels. 

The market for winter wheat flour is 
strong, and prices have advanced 50c bbl 
this week, making car lots of choice 
grades, in second-hand jutes, $8@8.50 
bb], ex-track. Dealers report that at 
least three quarters of the Ontario mills 
supplying this market are unable to 
quote at present, and this, with a strong 
demand, has forced prices up. Mills say 
it is next to impossible to purchase wheat 
in some districts. 

The market for feed is unsteady and, 
although no change in price has been 
announced, price cutting appears to be 
general. Inquiries are coming in from 
the New England states for bran, and 
considerable business has been closed. 
The feeling is that goods sold to date 
have been sacrificed, and that a better 
demand will bring higher prices. Stocks 
are fairly heavy, and local demand quiet. 
A reduction in domestic prices appears 
to be inevitable. Bran is quoted at $29 
ton. shorts at $31, and middlings at $33, 
delivered, in new jutes, spot cash. 


NOTES 


T. W. Williamson, vice president St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., left for 
Winnipeg this week on business. 

W. L. MacGregor, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd, has returned to Mont- 
real from a trip through eastern Canada. 

C. H. Phillips, of Pillman & Phillips, 
London, Eng., is visiting Montreal, and 
later will make an extended tour of the 
United States and Canada. 

Walter Marshall, one of the pioneers 
of the grain trade in Canada and one of 
the original members of the Montreal 
Boatd of Trade, passed away on Friday 
last. The late Mr. Marshall was well 
known and respected in the trade here. 


F. C. Cornell, assistant secretary Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association, spent 
the week in Ottawa discussing the re- 
cently imposed sales tax on mill prod- 
ucts with the department of finance. 
Although nothing has been announced, an 
amendment to bring the law into closer 
conformity with the practical needs of 
the trade is expected. 


Montreal is having a rush of business 
in the way of receipts of grain by water. 
A reduction in the all-water rate from 
western lake ports has given this route 
an advantage over Buffalo, with the re- 
sult that Montreal is congested, while 
Buffalo is partly idle. Besides heavy 
shipments from Thunder Bay ports and 
Duluth, quite a lot of grain is coming 
from Chicago and other American ter- 
minals. On May 16 over 15 lake boats 
were waiting to discharge grain at Mont- 
real elevators. 

T. J. Gricos, 
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Flour business this week was fair 
early; later, buyers held off, as they 
were reluctant to follow the advanced 
prices asked by millers. From all sec- 
tions comes the report that buyers are 
only taking flour as their requirements 
demand. owever, this small car lot 
trade aggregated a fair total for the 
majority of mills reporting to this of- 
fice, and there seems to be a generally 
healthier tone to the market, with marked 
improvements reported in many sections. 

Interior mills, reporting on trade con- 
ditions in the South, have had varied ex- 
periences, some claiming business as dull 
as ever, while the majority find trade 
much improved, though buyers are still 
adhering closely to the policy of buying 
only as needed. Many are of the opin- 
ion that the improved state of the flour 
market is merely due to the fact that 
stocks are depleted, and consumers and 
dealers have been forced into the market. 

The recent urgent demand for clears 
and low grades for export has fallen off 
materially, and very little business of 
consequence was booked during the week 
to either the United Kingdom or the 
Continent. However, mills rather wel- 
comed this change as they have very lit- 
tle or no clears to offer. 

Demand for clears and low grades in 
domestic markets continues good, and 
sales of the lower grades comprise the 
bulk of the business being done. Pat- 
ents of both hard and soft wheat flour 
are in light request. 

Flour prices followed the trend of the 
wheat market, millers advancing their 
quotations from day to day, and closing 
prices showed a gain of about 25c bbl 
on the week. A firmer market failed to 
stimulate local demand. On the con- 
trary, buyers were not disposed to fol- 
low the advance, and later in the week 
withdrew from the market. Bakers 
bought sparingly, and trade with the 
wholesale grocers was light. 

Nominal quotations at the close: 
spring first patent, $8@8.50 per 140 lbs, 
jute, St. Louis; standard patent, $7.75 
@8; first clear, $5.50@6; hard winter 
short patent, $7.50@7.85; straight grade, 
$6.75@7; first clear, $5.75@6.40; soft 
winter short patent, $7.50@8.25; straight 
grade, $6.75@7; first clear, $5.50@5.75. 


MILLFEED 


The market was steady and quiet the 
fore part of the week, but firmed up 
later. Offerings are light, and barely 
sufficient to take care of the limited de- 
mand. Interior mills reported a fair to 
good demand for all they had to offer. 
This is attributed to the fact that mill- 
feed is relatively cheap. Middlings were 
in better demand than bran. Prices at 
the close: hard winter bran, $19.75@20 
ton; soft wheat bran, $20; brown shorts, 
$22.25; gray shorts, $24.75@25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Pie WOO wrcrcocvwvccsecr 14,100 28 
EsROt WOOK oc ccccccvccsesecs 24,100 48 
WOOP GOD cccccccccccccccee 22,600 45 
Two years ago ....-....085 33,800 67 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TRIS WOOK once peccccccscee 16,100 20 
EMSt WOOK 2 occ ccceccnscccs 27,800 36 
Year ag0 .....cccecceees ++ 49,900 64 


Two years AGO ....+6+s eeee 45,400 69 








NOTES 

C. M. McKenzie, president McKenzie 
Milling Co., Taylorville, Ill, was on 
*change this week. 

S. Bowman has taken charge of the 
management of the Scott County Mill- 
ing Co.’s plant at Oran, Mo. 

H. B. Smith, of the accounting de- 
partment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., called recently at the company’s 
local office. 

The office building of the Enterprise 
Mill & Grain Co., Chaffee, Mo., has 
been moved across the street from its 
former location. 

Mrs. D. M. Rothchild, sales manager 
of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., re- 
cently returned from an extended tour 
of Hawaii, Japan and China. 

Ben Elsas, of Atlanta, vice president 
of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, and 
Charles F. Rock, Kansas City, attorney 
in fact of the Millers’ Exchange, were 
recent visitors in St. Louis. 

The following have applied for mem- 
bership in the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change: Lincoln E. Slick, of Brach- 
Wickham Grain Co., and Henry J. Blatz, 
of Elmore-Schultz Grain Co. 

The Salvation Army is making a drive 
in St. Louis to raise $127,505. On Friday 
a committee solicited subscriptions from 
members of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange, to which they liberally re- 
sponded. 

Farmers of New Florence, Mo., re- 
cently held a meeting for the purpose of 
organizing a stock company to purchase 
the New Florence mill or erect a mill 
and elevator at that point. The company 
will sell stock to the extent of $25,000. 

The plant of the Foster Baking Co., 
which is in the hands of a receiver, will 
be sold at auction June 1. This is a 
modern bakery, with a daily capacity of 
40,000 loaves, and valued at $65,000. It 
has done an annual business of $250,000. 

The tunnel-type boat, St. Louis, sec- 
ond of a fleet of six, which was built for 
the government river service, on Mon- 
day left Cairo with a tow of three barges 
for New Orleans. The third new tow- 
boat, Vicksburg, is expected by June 1. 

J. E, Riley, general manager, and V. 
L. Lavery, Illinois representative, of the 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas, called at this office today. Mr. 
Riley was on his way home, after visit- 
ing the trade in Illinois together with 
Mr. Lavery. 


The organization of the Louisiana 
(Mo.) Elevator & Warehouse Associa- 
tion was perfected at a recent —- 
Articles of incorporation were signed, 
constitution and bylaws adopted, and a 
board of directors elected. A large per 
cent of the stock in the new corporation 
has been sold. 


The building occupied by the Ran- 
dazzo Macaroni Co., which was damaged 
by a bomb several weeks ago, narrowly 
escaped being wrecked May. 14, when 
the front of the adjoining building was 
damaged by a bomb, believed to have 
been intended for the macaroni com- 
pany’s building. 

Members of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange have formed three baseball 
teams, and will play every Tuesday and 
Thursday. The first game has been 
scheduled for May 24, when the hay men 
will play the grain men. The winners of 
this game will play the pit men the fol- 
lowing Thursday. 


A meeting of the Franklin and Jef- 
ferson County farm bureaus will be held 
at the Ewing Experiment Field, May 27. 
Professor Bauer, soil expert of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, will deliver a lecture, 
and Professor Chandler, entomologist, 
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will demonstrate how to construct and 
use chinch-bug barriers. 


At an election held Tuesday on the 
floor of the Merchants’ Exchange for the 
purpose of repealing rule XIX in ref- 
erence to grain to arrive, there were 156 
votes for and 51 against the change. 
Members of the exchange on the same 
day voted against the proposed amend- 
ment regarding rates to brokers. 

The Illinois- Missouri Co-Operative 
Mills’ Producers’ Association, recently 
organized under the direction of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association, was in- 
corporated May 17 at Springfield, with 
$500,000 capital stock. Its offices will be 
in East St. Louis. The incorporators 
are Fred Henke, D. A. Brooks, J. W. 
Koenigsmark, and N. E. Baum. 

Madison County, Illinois, farmers this 
week began preparing for the harvest of 
what appears to be one of the best wheat 
crops produced in several years, and 
which will be ready for cutting a week 
to 10 days earlier than usual. The wheat 
started heading out May 12, six days 
earlier than last year. Labor will be 
plentiful this year, the farmers believe. 


Following several weeks of rather 
showery, cool days, the growing crops in 
Missouri and southern Illinois were great- 
ly benefited this week by warm, sun- 
shiny weather. Reports from practical- 
ly all sections are favorable regarding 
the general condition of the growing 
wheat crop. The plant has sufficient 
moisture for at least two weeks, and is 
heading out in excellent shape. With 
favorable weather conditions from now 
on, a bumper crop of good milling wheat 
will be ready for harvesting about the 
second week in June. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., May 21.—Stocks 
are low with demand for flour better 
and market advancing, but the trade is 
only buying as it needs and will not 
book quantities until some time in June 
when it expects lower prices. 

Prices, on track, quoted to dealers 
here, by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: spring 
wheat $8.40@9.75; 95 per cent patent 
hard winter, $7.90@8.25; short patents, 
$8.75@9.10; soft winter wheat flour, 
$8.10@8.50; short patents, $8.75@9.30. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
as quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cotton 
sacks: corn flour, corn meal, cream meal 
and grits, $1.80@2. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, quoted by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 78c, No. 2 white 
80c; oats, No. 2 white 50c, No. 3 white 
49c; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, 
$1.40. 

Grain inspected since May 1: wheat, 
export, 1,799 cars; corn, export 108, lo- 
cal 62; oats, export 18, local 72; rye, ex- 
port, 41; barley, export, 2. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,346,000 
bus; corn, 262,000; oats, 66,000; rye, 45,- 
000; barley, 10,000. 

Georce L, Ferry. 





NEW ZEALAND WHEAT CROP 

The outlook for this year’s wheat har- 
vest in New Zealand has improved con- 
siderably in the past few months, and 
it is now estimated that the yield will 
about meet the demands of the country, 
or reach a total of about 6,250,000 bus, 
according to the American consul at 
Auckland. 

The minister of agriculture for New 
Zealand has announced that the govern- 
ment will guarantee minimum prices 
equivalent to $1.10 for Tuscan, $1.15 for 
Hunters, and $1.25 for Pearl, for the 
1921-22 season, with the same monthly 
increments as were paid this year. These 
prices are much below those requested 
by the farmers, who had asked a guar- 
anty of $1.76 bu for Tuscan, $1.82 for 


Hunters, and $1.88 for Pearl. 


New Zealand—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of New Zealand, by crop 

years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
1920-21..... 5,975 o08 5,520 ene 
1919-20..... 4,560 406 6,968 816 
1918-19..... 6,568 415 6,885 711 
1917-18..... 6,808 868 4,943 569 
1916-17..... 5,051 274 5,371 738 
1915-16..... 7,332 351 7,653 820 
1914-15..... 6,854 284 11,436 597 
1913-14..... 5,559 312 §=15.206 1,234 
1912-13..... 5,343 222 8=14,013 1,421 
1911-12..... 8,000 278 10,438 1,296 
3910-11..... 8,535 478 10,412 360 
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ON TO ST. LOUIS! 


President Lewis, of Retailers’ Association, 
Urges Representative Attendance at 
Coming Annual Convention 


J, C. Lewis, of Minneapolis, president 
of the Retail Bakers’ Association. of 
America, in an open letter to the baking 
trade, says: 

“We would like to have the bakers 
know that the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America is going to have its annual 
convention in St. Louis, at the Planters’ 
Hotel, June 14-15, and we extend a cor- 
dial invitation to all the craft, and the 
ladies, to be with us on: that occasion. 
From all reports we are going to have 
the best and largest convention ever held 
by the retailers in this country. This we 
are assured of. 

“T hope to see a large attendance, for 
from every convention we attend we 
carry away many friendships, and what 
we learn is worth more than the expense 
attached to the trip. 





RETAILERS AND WHOLESALERS CO-OPERATE 


“IT understand that President Power, 
of the American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, recently said he had heard 
that the American Association of the 
Baking Industry and the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America were at odds. 
I am certainly sorry to hear this, for I 
can frankly say that there never was a 
time when the feeling between the two 
organizations was as pleasant as it is 
now. We retailers feel that the whole- 
salers have shown a kindly spirit toward 
us, and I personally know that President 
Power,’and the rest of the officers, have 
nothing but a kindly word for our asso- 
ciation. Wherever such a report origi- 
nated I cannot understand, for it is not 
true; the feeling is growing more and 
more friendly every time we have the 
opportunity to get together. 

“I want you to know of the friendly 
relationship existing between the two na- 
tional associations, and want to meet the 
members of both at our St. Louis con- 
vention.” 





J. W. CHILD & CO, 


At a dinner in the Child Building, on 
Broad Street, Red Bank, N. J., about 
50 people, employees and friends, cele- 
brated the firm’s 60 years in the baking 
trade. The late Joseph F. Child started 
the business in partnership with his 
brother, Henry J. Child, 60 years ago. 
The present owners are W. S. and J. W. 
Child and the Misses Grace and Sarah 
Child. 

In celebration of the anniversary the 
firm inserted large advertisements in the 
local newspapers, headed “Three Score 
Years of Baking,” and also the original 
announcement printed 60 years ago, tell- 
ing the people of Red Bank of the open- 
ing of the Child bakery. In the same 
issue of the New Jersey Standard on 
April 17, 1861, also appeared the first 
news of firing on Fort Sumter. 





BAKERS’ MUTUAL FUNDS TIED UP 


With the closing of the Banco Na- 
cional de Cuba in Havana and the Bank 
of Cuba in New York City, the funds 
of the Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co. of 
New York have been tied up. While no 
apprehension is felt, it is to be regretted 
that bakers’ money ‘will be tied » 3 while 
the liquidation is under way. his is 
most unfortunate, as the company re- 
cently went through the same experience 
with a private banking concern in New 
York City. 

Bakers feel that the first closing should 
have been a warning to those in charge 
of the company to remove the funds of 
the mutual to a place of absolute safety. 
It is expected that depositors will be 

aid in fall by the Bank of Cuba, but 

6,000 tied up in defunct institutions 
is too much even for the Bakers’ Mutual 
Insurance Co. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS’ CONVENTION 





Peoria Meeting Draws Representative Attendance—Labor Situation, Flour 
Contracts, Standards for Bakery Products Discussed — Inter- 
esting Bread Contest—Cake Baking Demonstration 


The Illinois Association of the Baking 
Industry held its fifteenth annual con- 
vention at Peoria, May 17-19. The busi- 
ness sessions were held in the Gold Room 
of the Jefferson Hotel, and demonstra- 
tions chiefly at Hirt’s bakery. About 
200 bakers and supply men were present. 
The attendance was possibly not quite 
up to that of last year at Chicago. How- 
ever, there are a number of reasons for 
this, the principal one being threatened 
strikes in several communities, including 
Chicago. 

The chief subjects discussed comprised 
flour contracts, the labor situation and 
standards for bakery products. Some 
unique features on the programme were 
a bread contest and practical cake bak- 
ing demonstrations. Weather conditions 
were the best and allowed the visitors to 
enjoy the entertainments provided to the 
utmost. 

The convention was called to order 
promptly at 10:30 a.m. Tuesday, by 
President Charles Feickert, Belleville, 
atter which the Rev. Dr. Carpenter de- 
livered the invocation. Mayor Victor P. 
Michel welcomed the bakers to Peoria, 
and E. T. Clissold, Chicago, responded. 

President Feickert’s annual address 
followed. He said in part: “It affords 
me great pleasure to welcome my brother 
bakers, who have come from all parts of 
our great state to help make our fif- 
teenth annual convention .a success, I 
think that I can safely say that our 
membership has increased in the past 
year, which I attribute to personal visits 
to local associations. I refer especially 
to southern Illinois, and am pleased that 
we have been able to form an association 
that in regular attendance is nearly 100 
per cent. This shows what might be ac- 
complished were the finances of our as- 
sociation in such condition that we could 
keep a secretary in the field two or three 
years. 

“In the past we have always urged 
bakers to organize and co-operate, think- 
ing that that was the most critical 
time; but there are always great prob- 
lems confronting us, and it is as vital 
to co-operate and organize when things 
seem to be moving smoothly as when 
these subjects turn up and we are not 
ready to meet them. 

“The question of standard weights is 
of vital importance, and should be giver 
consideration. In the readjustment of 
prices of bakery goods, there is a dif- 


ference of opinion as to whether to low-~ 


er the price or increase the weight, and 
this is another subject that should be 
considered. I believe bakers are gradu- 
ally realizing that they are engaged in 
one of the greatest industries, and are 
ready to follow and co-operate. What 
they need is a teacher and a leader. 

“In closing I will ask, if it is possible 
and the conditions are ripe, that 100 Illi- 
nois bakers each pledge $50 a year for 
three years, and put a man in the field for 
a three-year campaign to increase mem- 
bership. I have great faith in Illinois 
bakers. It is a question of sane, able 
leadership.” 

Secretary George M. Chapman read his 
report and that of the treasurer, George 
Geissler, the latter being absent. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, talked on 
standard weight legislation. He stated 
that he had brought a message from Dr. 
H. E. Barnard, who was unable to be 
present; also that he had just come from 


.a meeting of the American Institute of 


Baking at St. Louis, and had met Dr. 


Barnard there; that the latter was going 
to Washington in a few days to put be- 
fore the convention of weights and meas- 
ures officials committee both sides of the 
standard weight question. He proposed 
to ask their co-operation and observa- 
tion of laws recently passed in various 
states in connection with this matter, and 
until this was done, in his opinion, no real 
code of laws could be properly drawn up 
relative to the standard weight question. 

Adolph Benz, Peoria, talked on the 
Illinois omnibus bill, which he explained 
was a state weights and measures bill, 
but not a bakers’ bill, although bakers 
were greatly interested in same. This 
was now up for its third reading before 
the state legislature, but had not come 
before the Senate. Mr. Benz urged all 


bakers to familiarize themselves with ° 


same and take some action. 

Frank Staak, Streator, followed with 
a talk on “Flour Contracts.” Criticizing 
the Millers’ National Federation flour 
sales contract, he said that there were a 
number of features about this contract 
which he took exception to, and he did 
not believe that bakers had any hand 
in making up same. He said in part: 
“You cannot, on the whole, blame a flour 
salesman for trying to sell his goods, 
for his methods of selling, and his say- 
ing that his is the finest flour on the 
market. On the other hand, when the 
flour is sold, there is nothing to that 
effect in the contract. When there is 
anything wrong with the flour, the mill 
never cares to take the responsibility, 
but always lays the blame to the bake- 
shop.” 

Mr. Staak objected to the carrying 
charge terms in the contract, and 
thought it unfair. He attacked the sight 
draft payments on bills of lading, and 
remarked that this was another objec- 
tionable feature in the contract, and that 
sight draft terms practically showed that 
millers had no faith in bakers’ credit. 
He argued that bills of lading were often 
inaccurate, and that the baker sometimes 
paid the draft for more flour than actu- 
ally was shipped. 

‘Another reason, said Mr. Staak, for 
not caring to pay sight drafts is that 
flour is frequently not received in good 
condition, and that on occasions the bot- 
tom of the car contained oil which satu- 
rated the flour. That whereas the dam- 
age might be small, or large, if the car 
was replaced it was sometimes six weeks 
before the new flour arrived. In _ the 
meantime, the baker had to buy local 
lots at high prices, which meant a great 
loss to him. He advocated a 10-day 
buying basis on open account, whereby 
the baker could inspect his flour before 
making payment. Mr. Staak also urged 
that bakers try to get a fair contract 
from the millers, which He claimed was 
not asking too much. He had found 
some mills that were selling on an abso- 
lute guaranteed 15-day open account, 
without bill of lading. 

In conclusion, the speaker advocated 
the buying of flour on inspection, and 
said it would be better to buy 50-bbl lots 
from jobbers, whereby bakers might 
know what they were getting, which he 
claimed they frequently did not know 
when buying car lots from the mills at 
present. 

M. R. Golden, Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, took some exception. to the 
statements of Mr. Staak, and said that 
the millers, on the whole, ran just as 
many chances when selling to bakers as 





the latter did when buying from mills. 
Also that any reliable mill would at all 
times make good on flour sold. 

J. J. Snyder, Chillicothe, a baker, also 
spoke on buying of flour. He mentioned 
that bakers could buy anything except 
flour without sight draft payments, and 
that he did not object to the latter if 
they had a comeback if the flour was 
not up to standard. He thought, also, 
that any baker of good standing should 
be able to buy flour on open account. 

O. C. Miessler, secretary Schulze Bak- 
ing Co., said that in 15 years his ex- 
perience had been totally different from 
that of Mr. Staak’s, and that the ques- 
tion of buying flour depended on the 
way bakers handled matters with the 
mill. He concluded by saying that if 
the bakers would only treat the mills 
right, the mills would reciprocate. 

Henry Hohengarten, general manager 
Manewal Baking Co., St. Louis, stated 
that his experience with flour mills had 
been good. He said: “Stick to reliable 
mills, and they will treat you right. 
Don’t do business with mills that are 
trying to sell you cheap. I only wish 
that bakers were half as united as flour 
millers are. Let us, anyway, give the 
poor millers some protection.” 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, spoke 
against open accounts, and explained the 
process as to millers buying their wheat. 

W. H. Keig, Rockford, talked on defi- 
nitions of standardizations of flour. He 
remarked that, as far as he could see, 
small bakers who bought a car of flour 
every two or three months had not much 
redress should flour not be up to quality, 
and that they should have some protec- 
tion in the way of inspecting flour before 
making payment. 

William D. Blatner, field secretary 
Associated Employers of Illinois, Chi- 
cago, was the first speaker at the after- 
noon session, and explained the work of 
that organization. It has 4,000 or 5,000 
members, representing over 40 kinds of 
business and industries, and serves em- 
ployers in the same manner as the Fed- 
eration of Labor serves employees. Its 
principal duties, he said, are to guard 
against freak and unreasonable legisla- 
tion. In this connection he touched upon 
several bills affecting the baking indus- 
try, and said bakers were alive to their 
own interests and had men on the job 
who were ready to accept the bills as 
amended, after having proved the injus- 
tice and impracticability of others. 

Adolph Benz, Peoria, explained a new 
process of bread making, of which he 
is the inventor—using a short sponge 
method. He advocated two-hour sponges, 
which should go direct to the bench or 
divider without proofing, thence through 
a machine which takes the individual loaf 
units, sheets or rolls them into strips, 
and folds them upon themselves. This 
is to be done a number of times, as the 
sponges go through the machine. The 
machine which Mr. Benz has developed 
is known as a gluten developing ma- 
chine. 

Mr. Benz claimed that the best mix to 
be used, and which comprised _ his 
process, was 3 lbs sugar, 31% lbs salt, 1 
lb powdered milk, 3 lbs malt, 3 Ibs short- 
ening, 21% Ibs yeast, 100 lbs flour, 56 per 
cent water, 1 b Arkady yeast food. He 
again explained his process at Hirt’s 
bakery later in the afternoon, and dem- 
onstrated same by a practical working 
of his machine. 

Standards for bakery products were 
discussed at some length. Indorsement 
was given to the federal Department of 
Agriculture’s plans to secure standards 
for bakery products, with precise defini- 
tion for each kind and labels to describe 
them. The committee on resolutions was 
instructed to draft a proper resolution 
to that effect. The action was taken 
after a long discussion, ms ay with the 
help of Secretary George Chapman, 
of Chicago, who read Tentative defini. 
tions, descriptions and chemical ratios 
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of ingredients as given in the question- 
naire sent out Poe Depeteet of 
A ture to bakers. 


standardizations of ice cream, jellies, 
flavo extracts, etc., which, when sold, 
were B are “wa labeled and guaran- 
teed, so that the public knew just what 
it was buying. 

“Now is time for ee to 9 
operate with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in order that the benefit can be 
— on to bakers’ customers,” said Mr. 

man. “If we do not co-operate with 
the department, then somebody with per- 
haps no commercial baking experience 
will lay down the standard for us, and 
there is no telling what may happen then. 
It will be a fine thing for the trade when 
the public realizes that every piece of 
baked goods complies with a government 
standard.” 


WEDNESDAY, May 18 


The first number on the programme 
included a bread contest. All bakers 
were invited to bring or send sample 
loaves, and these were judged and criti- 
cized Professer Stuhlman, of the 


by 
Siebel Institute of Technology. He gave’ 


his criticisms on individual samples as 
to color, quality and volume and de- 
scribed the different varieties of bread 
and the doughs from which the samples 
were made. There were 20 exhibits. 
Five members were chosen to act as a 
judging committee, and each picked out 
the three loaves they considered the best, 
and which gained the awards. 


Adolph Benz, Peoria, was awarded ° 


first place, and the Davidson Bakin 
Co., atur, secured second, third, 
fourth and sixth. J. J. Snyder, Chilli- 
cothe, gained fifth place. The contest 
poeemnl y great interest throughout, and 
was rather a unique feature. 

S. Davidson, Davidson Baking Co., was 
asked questions as to the process of his 
bread baking. He stated that the sam- 
ples exhibited were all made from Kan- 
sas flour, manufactured by Willis Nor- 
ton & Co., Topeka, All straight doughs 
were used, 41, hours to the batch. First 
punch to do 1 hour and 15 minutes. 
All were 24%-bbl doughs. Mr. Davidson 
also stated that the sample loaves shown 
were out of the same mix, and that there 
had been used, among the ingredients, 
some Arkady yeast food and also Badex. 

Adolph Benz, Peoria, explained his 
process for bread making, including his 
sample loaves. ‘This comprised chiefly 
a repetition of his demonstration at 
Hirt’s bakery on the previous afternoon. 
The speaker further remarked that, out 
of the six loaves he had exhibited, two 
were made from northern spring patent 
flour, two from a southwestern patent, 
and two from a 50-50 mixture of north- 
ern spring and southwestern patents. 
Results showed that the 50-50 mixture 
made the best loaf of bread. 

The afternoon was chiefly devoted to a 

ractical cake baking demonstration at 

irt’s bakery, conducted by Samuel T. 
Goetz, of the Siebel Institute of Tech- 
nology. A portable oven was used for 
the demonstration, and several batches 
of cake were made, and the methods of 
manufacture explained. The cake was 
afterwards distributed for inspection. 


THURSDAY, MAY 19 


A further demonstration at Hirt’s 
bakery took up part of the morning. 
This was made by John E. Sellman, dem- 
onstrator for the International Co., Bal- 
timore, featuring pound cakes, box cakes 
and sponge cakes. All were made with 
dry eggs and dry milk, and showed 
equal results as compared with s 
made from fresh eggs and fresh milk. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows:. president, Oscar Strand, Mon- 
mouth; vice president, Eugene Lipp, 
Chicago; treasurer, Geor Geissler, 
Joliet. Board of Directors: W. C. Brown, 
Galesburg, elected for three years; A. 
Benz, Peoria, one year; Charles Feickert, 
Belleville, the retiring president, auto- 
matically becomes a director for one 


mene board re-elected George M. 
pman, Chicago, as secretary. 
' ENTERTAINMENT 


The entertainment committee provided 
a number of features for the of 
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the party. On the first afternoon they 
attended a theatre party at the Palace. 
On the second morning, automobiles were 
provided, and scenic points around the 
city and adjoining country were visited. 
Later in the day they were taken to 
Chillicothe for luncheon. 

The annual banquet. was held on 
Wednesday evening at the Jefferson Ho- 
tel, — about 220 attended. It a ae 
sidered a great success. Atto »N. 
Barnes was toastmaster. P. G. Rennick 
and Richard B. Bradley related anec- 
dotes. Some of the speakers were C. A. 
Feickert, L. Wahl, Mrs. G. B. Wood, 
John M. Hartley and M. J. Finn. The 
Rosary Quartette also gave vocal selec- 
tions. 


LIBERTY YEAST CORPORATION 

On Thursday afternoon the Liberty 
Yeast Corporation entertained bakers 
and other members of the trade at its 
plants at Pekin. The party was taken 
there by automobiles and shown throu 
the three plants, which have a total daily 
capacity of about 25,000 lbs of yeast. 
The new laboratories, entirely operated 
by electricity, mashing rooms, pressing 
rooms, and other points of interest, were 
thoroughly inspected. The bakers were 
shown how Bays is manufactured, cut, 
wrapped and sealed, all by machinery. 
An interesting feature was the visit to 
the monstrous cooling rooms, which have 
a capacity of 200 tons. At the conclu- 
sion of the visit, a light luncheon was 
served. 

Dr. Elrodt, chief chemist of the Lib- 
erty Yeast Corporation, had charge of 
the party, and explained in detail mat- 
ters of interest relative to the running 
of the plants. Members of the company 
also on hand were R. E. Brierley, vice 
president, J. E. Fagan, western district 
manager, Seymour S. Fagan, western su- 
pervisor of sales, S. J. Fels, John E. 
Spencer, and Fred Ewing, of the Peoria 
territory. 

NOTES 

Martin Gradel, of the Noll Baking Co., 
Alton, and a charter member of the asso- 
ciation, was an early arrival. 

R. E. Dean, Illinois representative of 
the Menasha Printing & Carton Co., at- 
tended his first Illinois convention. 

E. C. Hemphill, central states repre- 
sentative of the Pabst Brewing Co., 
looked after that concern’s interests. 

A. E. Whitaker looked after the in- 
terests of the Malt-Diastase Co. He has 
been with the company about 15 years. 

Visiting bakers from Indiana included 
W. H. Mohler and Edward Kenroy, Ko- 
komo, and LeRoy Johnson, Logansport. 

Guy Feagans, of the United- States 
Food Products Co., spent some time at 
the convention, accompanied by Fred 
Gray. ° 

The Washburn-Crosby Co.’s represen- 
tatives were George Finley, G. C. Min- 
ter, and S. E. MeCarthy, of the Chicago 
office. 

J. C. Gmelich, Peoria, of the reception 
committee, had everything in working or- 
der to greet bakers and others on ar- 
rival. 

Chicago bakers present included John 
M. Hartley, O. P. Hase, T. Wett, B. E. 
Nebbs, Charles A. Paesch, Marshall O. 
Densby. 


Charles Herendeen, of the Herendeen 
Milling Co., Chicago, was a visitor. It 
has been some time since he attended an 
Illinois convention. 


The Durbin Brokerage Co. was repre- 
sented by Otis Durbin from the Kansas 
City office, W. C. Lewis, Chicago, John 
W. Hoerr, St, Louis. 


The Fleischmann Co.’s contingent in- 
cluded Jacob Miller and R. M. Weiner, 
of the Chicago office; J. J. McCarthy, St. 
Louis; R. D. Hartig, Peoria. 


Charles Staehle, prominent in the bak- 
ing business at St. Louis, will sail for 
Europe from New York on May 26, and 
expects to be absent some months. 


John H. Chapman, George M. Chap- 
man and H. H. Simmons looked after 

interests of Chapman & Co., the well- 
known bakers’ supply house of Chicago. 


Some of the local bakers registered 
were C. D. Hirt, Hirt Baking Corpora- 
tion, Carl M. Schultz, Henry Kottrup, 
Charles Trefzger, F. O. eismante 
Louis Wahl. 


J. W. Krell’s baking plant, at Daven- 
port, Iowa, suffered a fire a few days 
ago. The building was only partly 
burned, but the loss to the pment is 
practically complete. 

W. S. Whiteside, assistant sales man- 
ager, Anheuser-Busch Co., St. Louis, was 
present. This concern is now manufac- 
turing malt products for bakers, in addi- 
tion to its other lines. 

Leroy Johnson, Logansport, Ind., is 
owner of the George Strecker wholesale 
bakery, and has one of the best cafe- 
terias in the state. His plant is known 
as the Uncle Roy bakery. 


The trade journals were represented 
by C. D. McDowell, Bakers Review; E. 
T. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper; John M. 
Hartley, Bakers Weekly; A. S. Purves, 
The Northwestern Miller. 


Bakers of Peoria will in the future sell 
their products under an open shop label, 
in competition with the union label. De- 
signs are on hand for the former, and 
the plan will be started in about 10 days. 


Charles A. Feickert, Belleville, was one 
of the organizers of the association 15 
years ago, and has not missed a conven- 
tion. He was also its first president, 
and is now serving his second term of 
office. 


Mrs. J. B. Wood, well known in the 
baking industry at Oblong, IIl., was ac- 
companied by her husband, and took 
great interest in the business part of the 
programme as well as in the social fea- 
tures. 


O. C. Miessler, secretary Schulze Bak- 
ing Co., seldom misses an Illinois conven- 
tion, and takes an active part in the pro- 
ceedings. He is now mayor of Olympia 
Fields Country Club Tent Colony, near 
Chicago. 


C. H. Van Cleef, American Diamalt 
Co., was accompanied by John Becker, 
Fred Schneeberger and John Sullivan. 
Van was kept busy looking after the af- 
fairs of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry. 

Michael Hoffman, who has taken an 
active part in St. Louis bakers’ associa- 
tion work for several years, came to 
drum up business in connection with the 
co-operative retailers’ meeting to be held 
there in June. 


John C. Bunge, Chicago, was present. 
He was at one time in the baking busi- 
ness on Forty-third Street, but retired 
two years ago. He always keeps up his 
interest in association work, and seldom 
misses a convention. 


S. Warner, Read Machinery Co., an- 
nounced that it had moved its Chicago 
office to 611 South State Street, a two- 
story building, in which the company has 
a fine exhibit of bakery equipment al- 
ways ready for inspection. 


The Peoria Pie Co, is building a new, 
up-to-date plant, with modern equip- 
ment, which will be opened in about two 
weeks. A Hubbard oven will be installed, 
as well as the latest machinery. The new 
plant is on South Adams Street. 


V. L, Lavery, southern Illinois repre- 
sentative Williamson Milling Co., Clay 
Center, Kansas, was married at Jackson- 


‘ville, Il, May 17, to Miss Genevieve 


Sayhee, of that city. They are spending 
their honeymoon at St. Louis. 


Jack Faulds, Middleby-Marshall Oven 
Co., was present. He will sail on June 
14 for Glasgow, and expects to be absent 
three or four months, apo | Belgium, 
France, Italy, Germany and Ireland, as 
well as points in England and Scotland. 


Peoria bakers registered included E. 
Christoffel, Schultz Bread Co; Adolph 
Benz; Thomas Vogel, Kottrup & Ne a 
E. F. Buck, Federal System of Bakeries; 
C. K. Weismantel, George Grimm, Peter 
= D. McCarty, Belle Webb, D. O. 

llins. 


A. P. Grant, president Grant Baking 
Co., Chicago, was greatly missed. Every 
one was scrry to learn that he has been 
in bad health since his return from 
Florida in February. Mr. Grant has 
been connected with the baking business 
in Chicago for about 50 years. 


W. H. Mohler, Kokomo, Ind., runs his 
business somewhat differently from other 
bakers in that state. He only manufac- 
tures a 11,,-lb loaf under the name Betsy 
Ross. He makes no buns, cakes or pas- 
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try. Last year his gross sales were $240,- 
000 in a city of only 30,000 population. 


B. N. Lathrop, Chicago ma r St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., had with him 
A. P. Brewer and L. T. Besserer, of 
Peoria. They made quite a display, with 
caps and aprons, of their brand, Komo. 
This concern also gave away well-de- 
signed souvenirs in the shape of letter 
openers. 


Henry Hohengarten, St. Louis, a past 
president of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry, was renewing 
acquaintance with old friends after an 
absence of two or three years. Since 
his return from the East he has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Mane- 
wal Baking Co. ; 


George Geissler, Joliet, treasurer of 
the association, was greatly missed and 
it is the first convention in 15 years he 
has not attended. He recently left for 
abroad, and expects to visit Germany 
and other countries. After selling his 
bakery some months ago, he spent some 
time in Florida. 


The Liberty Yeast Corporation has 
appointed John Spencer as Chic 
branch manager. He has been in the 
yeast business about 25 years. Harry 
Jones has been placed in charge of De- 
troit, Cleveland and Pittsburgh territory. 
S. J. Fels, E. A. Hoffman, St. Louis 
office, N. Scholl, Chicago, of this concern, 
also spent some time at the convention. 


Some representatives of prominent 
bakers’ machinery and equipment con- 
cerns present were: Paul P. Chapman, 
American Bakers’ Machinery Co; Frank 
Streich, Paul Streich, A. M. Dougherty, 
Union Machinery Co; Edward Kutt- 
nauer, Kelly’s Grates; George P. Griffin, 
Union Steel Products Co., Ltd; Frank 
Motta, H. M. Bachman, Champion Ma- 
chinery Co; F. C. Panuska, Hubbard 
Oven Co; O. R. Brown, Triumph Mfg. 
Co; Fred Wagner, Century Machine Co; 
George Helvus, M. Roth, Joseph Baker 
Sons & Perkins Co., Inc; S. Bennett, 
Bennett Oven Co; O. Schroeder, of H. L. 
Schroeder; W. P. Jaeger, Helm-Built 
Oven Co; John D. Shoptaugh, Lockwood 
Mfg. Co; T. A. Dillon, Edward Katzinger 
Co; R. Roy Becker, Becker Machinery 
Co; J. R. MacFarland, Indiana Coke & 
Gas Co; William L. Mueller, Petersen 
Oven Co. 


Representatives of well-known supply 
and. food products concerns included 
John E. Sellman, R. M. Richards, In- 
ternational Co; Charles P. Oliver, W. W. 
Angus, Ward Baking Co. Research Prod- 
ucts Dept; C. B. Stansbury, Joe Lowe 
Co., Inc; Henry C. Jackson, Ivan B. 
Nordhem Co; E. I. Dreshen, H. H. De- 
lano, Stein-Hall Mfg. Co; Fred Mayer, 
R. E. Sothen, California Fig and Peach 
Growers’ Association; W. H. Dolan, Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Co; H. E. Spangler, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co; A. 
Hirsch, Hirsch Bros. Co; C. Carney, 
Calumet Baking Powder Co; H. L. Cof- 
fey, Swift & Co; Fred Alites, J. B. 
Trentman, Blatz Co; D. Saalfeld, S. 
Gumpert & Co; Brooks T, Hadley, Ohio 
Wax Paper Co; A. Hackharth, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co; L. A. Seidel, Ad. 
Seidel & Sons; Charles Katz, Katz- 
Lauer Co. 


Flour mill representatives registered 
were M. R. Golden, J. B. King, Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation; O. G. Chapman, 
William Kelly Milling Co; N. B. Hen- 
dee, Midland Flour Milling Co; W. B. 
Cartwright, Wabasha Roller Mill Co; P. 
H. Sproat, Willis Norton & Co; E. W. 
Crawford, B. F. Mattes, Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co; E. E. Howe, E. H. 
Burghardt, Russell-Miller Milling Co; 
John J. Green, H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co; J. E. Riley, Walter A. Tapp, Wil- 
liamson Milling Co; Harry D. Lavery, 
Walnut Creek Milling Co; D. G. Thomp- 
son, J. M. Morrow, Goerz Flour Mills 
Co; A. G. Graif, G. B. Kazar, Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co; A. G. Morey, Bay 
State Milling Co; Hugh Schroeck, Shef- 
field-King Milling Co; P. D. Sedgwick, 
W. J. Jennison Co; E, C. Schlicht, New 
Prague Flouring Mills; R. P. Brewer, 
Quaker Oats Milling Co. 


Bakers registered from various pa 
of the state: August Scheppert, A. B. C. 
Bakery, G. W. Goeken, Alton; H. E. 
Miller, Aledo; W. A. Mint, Belleville; 
J. A. Ullbrich, Bloomington; J. J. Sny- 
der, Sanitary bakery, L. A. Kider, 
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Chillicothe; Verne Flowers, Christman; 
Cc. H. Day, Cuba; J. Steger, Cairo; 
Frank L. Ebbs, Carbondale; S. David- 
son, C. W. Lubin, Davidson Baking Co., 
M. A. Vanzetti, Decatur; Walter C. 
Spitz, William V. Winther, J. W. Muel- 
ler, Danville; J. B. King, Davenport; 
John Muetterties, Earl C. Muetterties, 
Martina Seiler, Elgin; James Prim, Ef- 
fingham; W. C. Brown, F. W. Emery, 
DuVon-Brown Baking Co., F. T. DuVon, 
Earl Randall, DuVon & Randall bakery, 
Galesburg; S. R. Halch, Gilman; Frank 
Gersten, Main Street bakery, Havana; 
Henry Brungger, Hillsboro bakery, 
Hillsboro; J. A. Ohlham, Joliet; C. R. 
Huckins, Yankee bakery, La Salle; Fred 
Jockheim, Libertyville; Emil F. Kampf, 
Lincoln; F. Messmer, Mattoon; W. G. 
Burnsmier, Mason City; Charles A. 
Grey, Mount Pulaski; Oscar Strand, 
Strand Bros., Monmouth; Charles Wurst, 
Carl F. Miller, Morton; J. T. George, 
Ideal bakery, Morris; J. J. Arnold, No- 
komis; John Neddermann, Pekin; Web- 
erling Bros., Peru; C. J. Gersten, Peters- 
burg bakery, Petersburg; G. E. Smith, 
Princeville; G. R. Blake, Sanitary Bak- 
ing Co., Rantoul; Henry Hummel, Rol- 
lin Hummel, Robinson bakery, Robinson; 
W. H. Keig, Stevens Baking Co., Rock- 
ford; Frank Staak, Streator; D. E. 
Haney, Spring Valley; W. A. Fullerton, 
Tuscola; H. M. Wilson, Toulon; H. E. 
Duncan, Watseka. 
A. S. Purves. 





KANSAS CITY NEWS 


Bread Business Quiet—Old Wage 
Holds for Another Year—New 
Crop Flour Prices 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 19.—There has 
been very little improvement in demand 
for bakery products in this market dur- 
ing the past 30 days. It is evident that 
people are not buying as much bread as 
they formerly did, which is no doubt ac- 
counted for by the unemployment of a 
large number of men in this section. 
Another thing, bread weights have been 
increased quite materially, and this holds 
down the volume of sales in dollars and 
cents. Bakers are scaling from 16 to 17 
oz for the 10c loaf and 23 to 26 oz for 
the l5c size. Quality is also being con- 
stantly improved, and advertising cam- 
paigns are being extensively carried on 
by two large bread and one cake and 
pie bakery. 





Scale 


OLD WAGE SCALE HOLDS 


A rather acute situation developed 
May 1 over wages of bakery help; em- 
ployers wanted a 10 per cent reduction 
for all classes of labor. The proposition 
was finally settled in favor of the em- 
ployees, although they granted some con- 
cessions on matters other than wages. 
As a rule, contracts were made on the 
same basis as last year. In one city near 
here, a strong union town, a strike is in 
progress now, with the plants running 
about normal capacity with nonunion 
labor. 

BAKERY STOCKS LIGHT 


Stocks of flour are down to the mini- 
mum, with old contracts pretty well 
cleaned up. Buying is of small volume, 
nothing like the orders that were placed 
a year ago. This is only natural in the 
face of a steadily declining market, but 
more interest is being shown as stocks 
get lower, as prices are on a basis where 
there could not be much risk in purchas- 
ing 30 to 60 days’ supplies. 

owever, most orders call for prompt 
or 30-day shipment as, if present condi- 
tion of the wheat crop is maintained un- 
til harvest, it is likely that lower prices 
will prevail. A good grade of 95 per 
cent hard wheat standard patent Kan- 
sas flour is bringing around $7, bulk, Mis- 
souri River, for 30-day shipment, but 50 
@i5c bbl less is quoted for July-August 
shipment. This indicates that mills nam- 
ing these prices expect lower wheat on 
the new crop. 

Prices on other ingredients entering in- 
to bakers’ products are at a minimum, 


lard selling at 10@I11c lb for prime . 


steam, cottonseed oil around 81,c, sugar 
at 714c, malt about 8c, and condensed 
milk 714 @8c. 

If sales of bread and other bakery 
products were normal, bakers could make 
a little money, but the volume is so low 
they are barely breaking even. The 
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weather is rather unseasonable, bein 
rainy and too cool for a good brea 
trade, but it is likely that, with hot 
weather, better business will prevail. 


CAMPBELL SYSTEM MEETING 


Discussions egeeins bakery manage- 
ment occupied the time of more than a 
score of men at the offices of the Camp- 
bell System, 3219-21 Troost Avenue, 
Kansas City, May 10-12. Those taking 
part in the discussions were the man- 
agers of the various plants of the Camp- 
bell Baking Co. and the general officers, 
field men and experts of the Campbell 
System, which is the headquarters of the 
big baking organization. 

e Campbell Baking Co., while dis- 
tinctly a Kansas City concern, also owns 
and operates bakeries at Sioux City and 
Des Moines, Iowa, St. Joseph, Mo., To- 
peka and Wichita, Kansas, Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa, Okla., Dallas and Hous- 
ton, Texas, and Shreveport, La. In these 
cities and their trade territories its prod- 
uct, Merit Bread, is sold. ~ 

Win M. Campbell, president of the 
company, conducted the meeting of the 
managers, assisted by M. Lee Marshall, 
vice president, C. J. Patterson, director 
of the analytical and research depart- 
ment, Charles J. Fehr, director of manu- 
facturing, J. W. Carence, general sales 
director, Brayton Campbell and W. M. 
Clifford, supervising managers, F. E. 
Holmes, auditor, A. J. Read, legal and 
finance department, and Charles Allen, 
director of advertising. 

The managers from out of town were 
A. B. Lee, Des Moines, Iowa; L. L. 
Maxey, Wichita; Roy Suydam, Sioux 
City, Iowa; G. L. Jordan, Topeka; R. A. 
Laughlin, St. Joseph, Mo; Earl Suydam, 
Oklahoma City; F. A. Husted, Tulsa, 
Okla; E. C. Carlson, Dallas, Texas; Carl 
Skogsberg, Houston, Texas; H. B. Sper- 
ry, Shreveport, La. One evening they 
were entertained at a dinner at the 
Muehlbach Hotel and a theatre party at 
the Orpheum. 

At the headquarters of the company 
in Kansas City are maintained not only 
the general offices, but also analytical and 
research laboratories which pass upon 
and standardize all materials used in 
baking bread at the Campbell plants and 
also delve into the mysteries of the 
science of bread baking. For its bak- 
eries, the Campbell Baking Co. buys 
nearly $5,000,000 worth of goods yearly, 
very largely made up of flour and other 
commodities produced in Kansas City 
and its trade territory. 


NOTES 

Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Broker- 
age Co., and Rolla C. Mead, sales man- 
ager Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., both of 
Kansas City, attended the Illinois state 
bakers’ convention at Peoria, May 17-19. 
B. Howard Smith, president of the 
Consumers’ Bread Co., here, is very ill. 
He rallied somewhat recently, but is still 





in a critical condition. Mr. Smith has a 
wonderful constitution for a man of his 
years, and it is hoped that this, together 
with good care, will bring about his 
complete recovery. 

J. W. Carence, formerly with Bruce 
Dodson, of the Reciprocal Exchange In- 
surance Bureau, is now general sales di- 
rector of the Campbell System bakeries. 
Mr. Carence is well fitted for this posi- 
tion, as he has had a large experience in 
promoting sales for other lines and has 
always been very successful. 

Frank Rushton, of the George Rush- 
ton Baking Co., Rosedale, Kansas, a 
suburb of Kansas City, attended the pie 
bakers’ conference at Chicago last week, 
which had to do with the establishment 
of a standard filler for pies. Recommen- 
dations were made to the Bureau of 
Standards which will probably be ac- 
— by that body for use by the pie 
bakers of the country. 

R. L. Nafziger, of the Nafziger Bak- 
ing Co., and Win M. Campbell, of the 
Campbell System, both of Kansas City, 
attended the Committee of Sixteen meet- 
ing at St. Louis last week which had to 
do with the selection of a site for the 
American Institute of Baking. Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, of the American Institute, 
who had been visiting the Campbell Sys- 
tem here, accompanied them to St. Louis. 

John H. Becker, manager Nafziger 
Baking Co.’s St. Louis plant, and Victor 
H. Leffler, manager Sedalia plant, have 
been in Kansas City several days in con- 
nection with the “Buy Bread from Your 
Grocer” campaign being carried on by 
this company. The company reports con- 
siderable gain in bread sales on account 
of its campaign, and plans to continue it 
until June 7. On that date it will have 
a drawing of cash prizes totaling $3,000, 
which will be participated in by every 
grocer and grocer’s clerk in Kansas City, 
as well as visiting grocers attending the 


National Retail Grocers’ Association 
convention here at that time. 
Ons B. Dursarn. 





CANADIAN CONVENTION 


Elaborate Machinery Exhibit Planned—Ex- 
hibits Will Be Admitted Duty Free Under 
Bond—Space Reservations Heavy 


The forthcoming convention of the 
Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada, to be held in Toronto, 
Oct. 3-8, is to be housed in Exhibition 
Park, one of the finest places for such 
a gathering to be found anywhere. 

he accompanying halftone shows one 
of the buildings to be used. This one will 
be given over entirely to exhibits of bak- 
ers’ machinery and supplies. It is about 
320 feet long and 130 feet wide. The 
exhibitors’ spaces are arranged along 
aisles, and will have varying frontages 
and depths according to the needs of 
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the users. Official reports show that al- 
ready most of the available space is 
taken, and there is no doubt the whole 
building will be fully occupied with dis- 
plays and exhibits when the convention 
opens. 

The sessions of the convention itself 
will be held in a neighboring building, 
where an amphitheatre and ample seat- 
ing accommodation is to be found. The 
directors of the exhibition are doing 
everything in their power to insure that 
comfort and convenience will be at the 
disposal of the convention for the period 
of its stay in Toronto. They are making 
no charge for the use of their buildings 
and property,. the only expense on this 
account being for insurance, light, heat, 
power and caretaking. 

The Canadian customs authorities are 
admitting all exhibits intended for the 
convention free of duty under bond, and 
the Canadian railways are giving a single 
fare return rate to delegates and others 
attending the ——. 

The committees in charge anticipate a 
large attendance from all parts of Can- 
ada and a considerable number from the 
United States. They are arranging 
everything to this end, and are leaving 
nothing to chance so far as the comfort 
and happiness of the gathering is con- 
cerned, They entertain a very sae aed 
desire that every member of the baking 
trade in the United States will consider 
himself or herself invited to attend. To 
this end they have made special arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of Ameri- 
can visitors, and for their protection and 
convenience have even arranged for a 
branch of one of the Canadian banks to 
be opened in the convention premises to 
change American currency at the full 
rate of premium on American funds. 
Dining rooms on the grounds will pro- 
vide meals and refreshments, and if there 
should be —— else that any visitor 
could desire he will doubtless find it has 
been thought of and provided. 

A. H. Bamey. 





MARYLAND BAKERS TO MEET 

The convention committee’s prepara- 
tions for the gathering of the Potomac 
States Association of the Baking Indus- 
try in Richmond, Va., June 7-9, was in- 
dorsed at the regular monthly meeting 
of the Maryland Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, on May 4. President 
George E. Muhly presided, and urged 
Maryland bakers to go to Richmond and 
get the benefit of the fine business pro- 
gramme and enjoy the fine entertain- 
ment features. P. A. Grill, attorney for 
the association, spoke on “Contracts,” 
and was well received. 

Bread prices were discussed, as Bal- 
timore bakers face a bread war, due to 
the slashing of prices by a large, new, 
modern wholesale bakery, with other big 
bakers cutting the prices still lower. 
Newspaper advertisements, billboards 
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Transportation Building in Toronto, in Which the Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ Association of Canada Will Hold Its Convention 


and Machinery Exhibition, Oct, 3-8, 1921 








liable at any time, the 5c loaf will be 
restored in Baltimore. The 16-oz loaf, 
baked and wrapped, carrying some sort 
of a premium with it, sells at 6c whole- 
sale, and retails for 8c, and the 11,-lb 
loaf, age t gue with premium, wholesales 
at 10c and retails at 12c. 

With the opening of a large modern 
bakery, equipped with a 75-ft travelling 
oven, some one is due to stand a heavy 
loss. The only party profiting is the 
grocer, who still gets his usual commis- 
sion. With bakers taking losses of $2@3 
on .a barrel of flour, disastrous results 
are facing a lot of them. 

Union matters also were considered, 
and it was reported there had been many 
walkouts in the shops that did not sign 
up the new scale of $5 per week increase 
and shorter hours, which were refused by 
bakers operating union shops in the 

ast. The backbone of the union is now 

roken in Baltimore. The largest whole- 
sale bakeries have been operated on the 
open shop plan for years, with George 

. Muhly’s bakery, 1115 South Charles 
Street, the largest plant operated as a 
closed shop. For five years Mr. Muhly 
has signed the union contract, but this 
year, due to the tactics used by the 
union, he refused to sign. 

All other union shop employers also 
refused to sign the new contract, and a 
general walkout was declared on all 
closed shops. After a day or so, one or 
two of the small shops signed ‘the con- 
tract for another year, but other plants 
declared an open shop. One prominent 
window bakery proprietor said that, be- 
fore he would sign the contract again he 
would sell out, and this he did. With all 
the medium sized shops and a number 


of the two-men bakeries closed, there . 


was quite a flurry among the Baltimore 
trade, but things righted themselves in a 
few days, and now the men are practi- 
cally all back on their old jobs, working 
on the open shop plan, with the excep- 
tion of the few that the employers were 
glad to get rid of. 

President Muhly appointed a commit- 
tee to secure speakers for the next meet- 
ing on June 1 to discuss the labor mar- 
ket outlook. 

NOTES 

Jules Smucker is now connected with 
the Tin Decorating Co., Baltimore, call- 
ing on the baking trade. 

Vernon M. Green, president Vernon 
M. Green & Co., Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, is on a trip to Chicago and Min- 
neapolis. 

Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md., has 
added a large automatic bread wrap- 
ping machine. Plans are being devel- 
oped for the installation of a modern 
cake bakery. 

Bernhardt Schmidt, a prominent Har- 
risburg, Pa., baker, is in the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore, where he un- 
derwent an operation for appendicitis. 
He is getting along nicely. 

The Progressive Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation has been organized in western 
Maryland and eastern West Virginia, 
with members in Frederick, Hagerstown, 
Cumberland and Frostburg, Md., Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., Chambersburg and 
Waynesboro, Pa., and a number of other 
small towns in the territory. Monthly 
meetings are held, the next to be at 
Cumberland on June 28. J. W. Lloyd, 
of Martinsburg, W. Va., is president, 
and Frank Smith, of Cumberland, vice 
president. 

J. Harry Wootramce. 





BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION TO CELEBRATE 

The golden anniversary of the Wil- 
liamsburg Boss Bakers’ iety of New 
York City is to be celebrated this year. 
This society made the first concerted ef- 
fort to get the bakers of the city to act 
in unison. Its main efforts were social 
and fraternal. It has the distinction of 
being the forerunner of all present bak- 
ers’ organizations. Later came business 
associations, a number of which combined 
25 years later in a state association, and 
still later were formed the modern buy- 
ing associations. The golden jubilee will 
be celebrated in the P. Garden, Brook- 
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lyn, N. Y., Oct. 4, with a banquet and 
ball. 


The officers, most of whom have served 
for years, are: Louis Weber, president; 
Charles Hofman, vice president; M. 
Drexler, recording secretary; Martin 
Oechsner, financial secretary; John Kost, 
treasurer. 





WISCONSIN BAKERS ACTIVE 
Bread Prices Reduced—State Law Being 
Enforced—Atlas Bread Factory En- 
larged—New Shops Opening 


Mitwavxer, Wis., May 19.—The prin- 
cipal effort of the bakery trade in the 
last few weeks has been to force busi- 
hess upward from the horizontal along 
which the demand for bread has been 
proceeding for several months. With 
the assistance of a reduction in bread 
prices at the source, retail dealers have 
passed this along to the consumer, and 
while nothing startling in the way of in- 
creased trade has resulted, a im- 
pression seems to have been made, which 
is confidently expected to bring an in- 
crease in sales. 

Since announcement was made of lower 
bread prices by both wholesalers and re- 
tailers early in the month, flour prices 
have ascended from the point upon which 
lower bread prices were based. In sym- 
pathy with a rapidly fluctuating cash and 
option market, flour has been moving up 
and down with almost equal rapidity, 
but rests at a higher level. This jerky 
movement has bewildered bakers in re- 
spect to purchases, and in the last two or 
three weeks buying has been of more of 
a hand-to-mouth character than for many 
years. 

The smaller bakeries, since May 1, have 
shown an inclination to buy more flour 
than required for bare necessities. This 
is the date upon which state and local 
tax assessors survey personal property 
holdings, under which head comes flour 
and all other materials in bakers’ hands 
on that day. Consequently, the plan 
every year is to let stocks fall to a mini- 
mum at the end of April, so that May 1 
will find holdings at the smallest point 
in the year. 

While buying since that time has 
broadened to a slight extent, flour pur- 
chases are very disappointing. Milwau- 
kee mills have been running an average 
of not more than 30 or 35 per cent of 
capacity in the last month or two, the 
low point having been reached around 
May 1. No marked inflation of demand 
is expected before the beginning of the 
new crop year. 

Under ordinary circumstances and in 
more normal times, it might be expected 
that when a slumping grain market sud- 
denly starts a rapid ascent, flour buyers 
will jump into the market and gets stocks 
at the lowest possible point. In the case 
of this kind a few weeks ago, there was 
no rush of buying. As one man in the 
trade explained it, the sharp reaction 
upward in wheat and rye was regarded 
as -artificial and temporary, so that a 
continuance of purely consumptive buying 
would neither make nor break the baker 
who followed this practice. This course 
was based also on the fact that there 
seems to have been a lot of consignment 
or invisible stocks of flour which were 
being marketed from time to time, as 
occasion made it possible. The result 
was that some bakers on the inside were 
able to pick up what they needed at 
very favorable prices. 

The visible stock of flour at Milwaukee 
on May 1 was less than a year ago, but 
larger than the average in the previous 
three years. It consisted of 17,936 bbls, 
compared with 20,278 on April 1, 1921, 
and 13,199 on May 1, 1920. Stocks on 
May 1, 1919, were 11,977 bbls; 1918, 10,- 
917; 1917, 26,512; 1916, 22,942. 

Milwaukee newspapers during the past 
week have published a number of articles 
referring to the assumption that retail 

rices of bread are puzzling Milwaukee 
ousewives. It is stated that these prices 
range 1114@l6é5c for the large loaf, with 
most shops selling at 14c, a reduction of 
lc from the former price to the con- 
sumer. It was found, however, upon in- 
vestigation, that one of the large chain 
stores in Milwaukee claimed it was mak- 
ing a satisfactory profit in retailing the 
large loaf at 11144c. This bread was stat- 
ed to be made by a Milwaukee factory, 


wrapped in oiled paper, and of standard 


bare 

A — bakery on Grand Avenue 
was selling the large loaf at 13c, or two 
loaves for 25c, a week ago. This is the 
bakery’s own product, made in sight of 
the customer and claimed to contain only 
the highest quality of ingredients. The 
management said that the margin of 
profit per loaf was very small, the shop 
depending upon volume to make up the 
difference. The neighborhood bakeries, 
as a rule, were charging 14c per loaf. 
Rolls were selling at 121,@l5c per doz, 
with reductions in other bakery goods in 
proportion. 

The reduction in bread prices, while 
based mainly on flour costs, also had a 
close relation to labor costs. This creat- 
ed some labor trouble, especially among 
union bakers. Organized labor in a num- 
ber of Jewish bakeries walked out as the 
result of the cut, the men claiming that 
if they were to accept a reduction of $5 
per week in wages, bread prices ought to 
be reduced 2c per loaf, instead of 1c. In 
retaliation, the union men asked for an 
increase of $3 per week and an 8-hour 
day. The scale in Jewish bakeries was 
$28 per week for laborers, $37 for bench 
hands, and $42 for foremen. Only a 
small percentage of the bakeries in Mil- 
waukee are closed shops, and the labor 
trouble was not far-reaching. 


ENFORCING A STATE LAW 


* The Wisconsin dairy and food commis- 

sion has inaugurated a campaign in Mil- 
waukee and elsewhere throughout the 
state to enforce regulations on the sale 
and care of bread, contained in an act 
of the legislature of 1919, but never en- 
forced heretofore. Charles Kremer, state 
bakery inspector for the dairy and food 
commission, recently called a meeting of 
bakers in Milwaukee to explain the law 
and arrange for compliance. More than 
250 bakers were present. 

Briefly, the rules are: bread and rolls 
must not be stored or kept in insanitary 
containers; customers must not be per- 
mitted to handle these products before 
purchase; drivers must not deliver more 
than a reasonable day’s supply; return 
of unsold bread or rolls by the retail 
dealer to the baker is prohibited; defec- 
tive bread or rolls may be returned, but 
a record of such returns must be kept 
by the parties concerned; to burn or 
otherwise destroy bread or rolls is un- 
lawful; no bread or rolls may be returned 
to the baker if once delivered to a place 
where they have been exposed to filth or 
disease. 

In his talk explaining the rules, Mr. 
Kremer said that the regulations are de- 
signed to prevent the waste of bread 
which it has been charged is going on in 
some quarters. Another purpose is to 
protect the public against contaminated 
bread. He reported that he had seen 
furnaces fed with wasted bread, and esti- 
mated that from 6 to 18 per cent of 
bread baked in Wisconsin has thus been 
destroyed. So far as the advantage of 
the rules to the baking industry is con- 
cerned, Mr. Kremer said they make nec- 
essary a closer co-operation between bak- 
ers and grocers, and will force the pub- 
lic to be more careful in ordering and 
estimating its requirements. 


ATLAS BREAD FACTORY ENLARGED 


The Atlas Bread Factory, 927 Central 
Avenue, Milwaukee, has started work on 
additions to and improvements in its 
plant which will effect a very material 
increase in the capacity and strengthen 
its position as one of the largest whole- 
sale baking plants in the country. The 
changes will cost between $125,000 and 
$150,000. The technical and mechanical 
work is being executed under the supervi- 
sion of J. Edwin Hopkins, consulting 
engineer of the McCormick Co., Pitts- 
burgh and New York, and the architec- 
tural work under the direction of Ar- 
mand D. Koch, 1045 Wells Building, 
Milwaukee. It will require from two to 
three months to complete the improve- 
ments, which include an 80 ft travelling 
oven. Paul J. Stern is president and 
general manager of this concern. 


FINNEGAN JOINS FALLS ROLLER MILLS 


A. W. Finnegan, of Sheboygan, wide- 
ly known in the wholesale and retail bak- 
ery and grocery trade of Wisconsin and 
neighboring states through his long con- 
nection with Wisconsin and Minnesota 
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flour mills, has become interested in the 
Falls Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls, 
Wis., having been elected a director, vice 
president and sales manager. The com- 
pany is starting work on improvements 
to the plant to greatly enlarge the out- 
put. Captain Ernst Gonzenbach continues 
as president and general manager, and 
Miss Elizabeth R. Ehren as secretary and 
treasurer. Besides Mr. Finnegan, other 
new directors are Dr. George W. Brick- 
bauer, president Plymouth (Wis.) State 
Bank, G. W. Wisselink, Hingham, Wis., 
and John Ingelse, Adell, Wis. 
OFFICES AND MILL CONSOLIDATED 

The Victory Bag & Paper Co., which 
about two years ago established a large 
mill at Marinette, Wis., and doubled its 
size within the past year, has now moved 
its offices and headquarters from Chicago 
to Marinette to facilitate the handling of 
a steadily increasing volume of business. 
The sales department is now working di- 
rectly from the mill. 


WAX COATING MACHINE PERFECTED 
The Ashland (Wis.) Machine & Paper 
Co., which for a year or longer has been 
developing a new type of machine for 
rapid production of waxed papers and 
oiled tissues, has brought the design to 
the point of perfection where quantity 
manufacture of the machine is feasible. 
The company accordingly has been re- 
organized with a larger capital, and will 
build a plant during the summer. Ralph 
Bretting remains president of the re- 
organized concern. John Martin, inven- 
tor and designer of the machine, is vice 
president and chief engineer, Walter 
Hamm secretary, Theodore Nohl treas- 
urer, and C. E. Davis assistant secretary 
and treasurer. The other directors are 
Frank Tomlinson, of Ashland, and Wil- 
liam Drever, of Tomahawk. 


NOTES 

Emile Everix, Chilton, is rebuilding 
and installing new equipment in his bak- 
ery. 

A Barker System bakery has been 
opened at Sturgeon Bay, under the man- 
agement of Carl Gottschalk, formerly of 
Green Bay. 

Otto Immel, who conducted a bakery 
at Walworth, is bankrupt. Liabilities, 
$3,178; assets, $1,600, of which $400 is 
claimed exempt. 

The People’s Bakery Co., a Chicago 
corporation operating a chain of retail 
bakeries in middle western territory, has 
opened a shop at Richland Center, Wis. 

G. H. Rene and T. C. Baland, of 
Spooner, have acquired an Electrik Maid 
franchise and opened a System bakery 
in Park Falls, with a daily capacity of 
600 loaves. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Ninth Ward Baking Co., Eau Claire, 
which is organized with $5,000 capital 
stock by John Bauman, John M. Crasmer 
and William C. Wollum. 


A charter has been granted to the 
Lakeside Restaurant Co., Racine, which 
will conduct a bakery, cafe, restaurant 
and shop. The capital stock is $8,000, 
and the incorporators are Edwin E. 
Brown and F. J. Wemmert. 


LeClaire & Son is a new bakery con- 
cern established at Rhinelander by C. 
LeClaire and son, formerly of Perkins, 
Mich., where they conducted a bakery. 
The shop is operating under a franchise 
of the Wentworth System, of Minneapo- 
lis, and was installed by E. L. Went- 
worth, 


The Barker System bakery at Kenosha, 
owned and managed by Walter Carlson 
and Charles Barcoe, has been moved from 
159 Main Street to new and more com- 
modious quarters on Middle Street. 
Downtown headquarters and salesrooms 
will be maintained in the Stevens Service 
Store on Wisconsin Street. 

L. E. Meyer. 





MANHATTAN BUYING ASSOCIATION 

The plan for a co-operative buying 
association for Manhattan bakers is rap- 
idly going forward. Max Strasser is 
temporary secretary. Bakers are invited 
to send in offers for flour and dried 
fruits, with which merchandise a start 
will be made. The committee is desir- 
ous of learning from interested bakers 
what quantities of flour and the kinds 
and quantities of dried fruits they need. 


eo 
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THE NAFZIGER BAKING COMPANY 





Million Dollar Corporation Built Up from Meager Beginning Ten Years 
Ago—Now Operates Modern Plants in Seven Cities—Daily 
Capacity 200,000 Pounds of Bread 


Back in 1906, when wheat was s50 
cheap that farmers out in the wheat belt 
were feeding it to their stock, and corn 
was so cheap they were burning it for 
fuel, a little bakery was started in Kan- 
sas City at the corner of Sixth Street 
and Prospect Avenue. It was a “one- 
horse” bakery in the truest sense of the 
word, having a one-horse delivery wagon, 
and also only one oven, and that an in- 
side firing, brick type, about ready for 
the junk yard. It might also be called a 
“one man power” bakery, as the young 
man who was the proud owner consti- 
tuted the mixer, bench hand, oven peeler, 
baker, and delivery system, together with 
“Old Betsy.” 

This bakery was in the basement of 
the- Prospect Avenue Christian Church, 
and the good folks in the neighborhood 
only held services at night during the 
winter, because at that time the bakery 
would be fired up and the church could 
be heated. The fire, of course, died down 
in the morning and the baker started 
mixing his sponge with overcoat, cap and 
mittens on, but by the time the bread 
was ready to bake he had to peel off 
everything down to the skin as the tem- 
perature rose. 

During breathing spells, records were 
kept, with the able assistance of the good 
wife, who also beamed on and listened to 
the wily salesman who endeavored to 
keep this bakery loaded up with flour, 
lard, etc., on a c.o.d. basis. Another 
duty of the versatile head of this insti- 
tution was to drive “Old Betsy” down 
into the West Bottoms to one of the 
wholesale grocers, carrying with him 
enough real money to buy the necessary 
flour for that day’s baking. 

Such was the start of the Nafziger 
Baking Co. and said baker was no other 
than Ralph Leroy Nafziger, who now 
heads the new $1,000,000 bakery concern 
of Kansas City known as the Nafziger 
Baking Co., with large modern plants in 
seven cities in this territory. The style 
of the firm at that time was “Roy Naf- 
ziger, Bakery,” and he struggled along 
for four years in the same location, pay- 
ing off debts and getting a little trade 
established that would insist on Naf- 
ziger’s bread. 

About that time Colonel Daniel P. 
Dyer, one of the pioneers of that section, 
became interested in “Roy” and offered 
to erect a building at 711 Virginia Ave- 
nue, which offer was accepted with alac- 
rity, as there was nothing to lose and 
everything to gain for Roy. At a total 
cost of about $30,000 this bakery was 
built by Colonel Dyer, who gave an op- 
tion to purchase, after a period of time, 
additional ground. A_two-oven plant 
was built, which was later enlarged to 
five ovens, then to seven, and at the 
present time houses 12 modern, brick, 
oil-burning ovens. 

It was Mr. Nafziger’s idea from the 

start to bake a quality loaf of bread 
and to put it out under an attractive 
brand that would not only appeal to the 
housewife but would represent, in her 
mind, a loaf of bread nearer to the home 
baked product than any other she might 
be able to buy. He originated Butter 
Cream Bread, which has been his leading 
brand up to the present time, and has 
been well and favorably known in the 
Southwest. 
«From this beginning, the plant has 
grown to be one of the largest bakeries 
in Kansas City, and is thoroughly mod- 
ern and equipped with the most up-to- 
date machinery for economical and sani- 
tary handling of bakery products that 
money and science could provide. 

Some three or four years ago the Naf- 
ziger Baking Co. began to buy other 
plants, the first addition to this concern 
being the Joseph Schmeider bakery, St. 
Louis. This was taken over and a sepa- 
rate corporation organized under the 
name of the Nafziger Baking Co. of St. 
Louis. With this start, the company has 
steadily grown until at present it op- 
erates seven plants. These are located 
in Kansas City, St. Louis, Springfield 
and Sedalia, Mo., Decatur, IIl., Burling- 


ton, Iowa, and Muskogee, Okla. Until 
recently they were separate corporations, 
doing business independently of each 
other, but recently they were all incor- 
porated into one company, the Nafziger 





Nafziger Baking Co; John H. Hasten, 
Springfield, Mo; J. R. Crowe, Jr., J. R. 
Crowe Mining Co., Kansas City; Carl A. 
Muehlebach, Muehlebach Estate Co., 
Kansas City; David T. Beals, vice presi- 
dent Interstate National Bank, Kansas 
City; Eugene A. Kiger, president C. A. 
Kiger Jewelry Co., Kansas City. 

he seven plants have a total of 40 
ovens, with a daily capacity of 200,000 
1-lb loaves, and operate 85 sales routes, 
consisting of electric and gas power, and 
horse-drawn vehicles, depending on the 
necessities of the various fields. They 


Ralph Leroy Nafziger, President of the Nafziger Baking Co. 


Baking Co., a Missouri organization, 
capitalized at $1,000,000. 
ts financial statement as of April 21, 
1921, is as follows: 
ASSETS 
Capital assets— 


Buildings and real estate......, $691,017.89 
Machinery and bakery equipment 300,154.16 
Delivery and selling equipment.. 194,375.81 
Office equipment .........++555. 15,142.30 
TreABUry GtOCK ...ccccccsecccees 109,350.00 


$1,310,040.16 
Current assets— 


Cash in banks and in transit.... $184,905.87 
Accounts receivable .........++5 44,512.16 
Liberty bonds,'etc. .........ee0% 4,121.29 
Notes receivable ...........+.+5 3,366.10 
Flour, material and other stock 

OM HAME .nccccccccvcsccccscce 105,192.91 
Prepaid insurance, taxes, etc.... 25,547.32 


$367,645.65 


Total amsetS ....ccccccccscere $1,677,685.81 


Gaited MOO vcrccivocsvressccs $1,000,000.00 


Real estate loans, 6 per cent.... 192,500.00 
Accounts payable ..........+065 95,760.36 
DE DUD Veer ccs ceeosececs 112,909.00 
Reserves for income tax, depre- 
ciation, interest, etc, ......... 143,657.12 
DUPRE cicccccvcccccccccseveces 132,859.33 
Total liabilities ..........+065 $1,677,685.81 


The officers and directors of the new 
corporation comprise some of the leading 
business men of the Southwest, and are 
as follows: R. L. Nafziger, president; 
vice presidents, John H. Becker, G. H. 
Martens, Victor H. Leffler, Carl A. 
Muehlebach, Eugene A. Kiger; secretary, 
J. B. Hinson; treasurer, George W. 
Knadler; counsel, John C. Grover. Di- 
rectors: R. L. Nafziger, president Naf- 
ziger Baking Co; John H. Becker, mana- 

r St. Louis plant, Nafziger Baking Co; 

eorge W. Knadler, manager Kansas 
City plant, Nafziger Baking Co; J. B. 
Hinson, director advertising and sales; 
G. H. Martens, general superintendent; 
Victor H. Leffler, manager Sedalia plant 


employ a total of about 300 people, with 
an annual payroll of over $500,000. 

R. L. Nafziger, president Nafziger 
Baking Co., lives in Kansas City and 
devotes all of his time to the general 
management of the company’s interests. 
He is well known to the baking frater- 
nity of the country, having served one 
term on the board of directors of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry and later as its treasurer for 
one term. Mr. Nafziger has always 
taken an active part in the association’s 
affairs, and is very much interested in 
the scheme of the American Institute of 
Baking and any other movement de- 
signed to build up the baking industry 
to the highest plane of efficiency. 

John i. Becker, first vice president, 
is active manager of the St. Louis plant, 
and is also well known in the industry, 
having been in the bakers’ machinery 
and supply business in St. Louis for a 
number of years before associating him- 
self with the Nafziger company. 

G. H. Martens, vice president and gen- 
eral superintendent, has charge of the 
actual manufacture of bakery products 
and general supervision over all the 
plants, in this department. He was for- 
merly with the Martens Baking Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., which later became as- 
sociated with the General Baking Co., 
and acted as manager of that plant for 
several years. 

Victor H. Leffler is a vice president 
and active manager of the Sedalia plant. 
He was formerly in the baking business 
at Sedalia, and his plant was taken over 
by the Nafziger Baking Co. three years 
ago and a new one, which is one of the 
most modern small bakeries in that sec- 
tion, was built. Mr. Leffler understands 
all angles of the baking business, having 
a in both the shop and in the sales 
end. 
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Carl A. Muehlebach, one of. the vice 
presidents, is vice president of the 
Muehlebach Brewing Co. and the Muehle- 
bach Estate, which owns the Muehlebach 
Hotel, Kansas City. 

Eugene A. Kiger, a vice president, is 
president of the C. A. Kiger Jewelry 
Co., one of the leading wholesale jewelry 
concerns of Kansas City. 

J. B. Hinson, secretary, has been as- 
sociated with Mr. Nafziger for a great 
many years. He has grown up with the 
company, is well informed in every de- 
partment of the baking business, and has 
direct charge of all advertising and gen- 
eral supervision over the sales depart- 
ment. 

George W. Knadler, treasurer, is also 
manager of the Kansas City plant. He 
has had years of experience in all depart- 
ments of the baking business, having for- 
merly been connected with the Acme Tea 
Co.’s bakeries and manager of the New 
York plant of the General Baking Co. 

John C. Grover, general counsel, is one 
of the leading attorneys of Kansas City. 

The remaining directors are John H. 
Hasten, Sprimgfield, Mo., formerly presi- 
dent of the Springfield Bakery Co., which 
plant was taken over by the Nafziger 
Baking Co. about two years ago, though 
Mr. Hasten still takes an active interest 
in it, J. R. Crowe, Jr., president J. R. 
Crowe Mining Co., which operates ex- 
tensive coal mines in Kansas, and David 
T. Beals, vice president Interstate Na- 
tional Bank, one of the leading banks of 
Kansas City. 

It has always been Mr. Nafziger’s idea 
to keep up to the minute in all kinds of 
advertising to promote the sale of bread, 
and to bake a loaf that would merit the 
approval and patronage of the most 
discriminating public. To a great extent 
he has confined his efforts to baking and 
selling one kind, and has featured But- 
ter Cream bread throughout the terri- 
tory. He was the first to use the airplane 
as an advertising medium, and his most 
recent effort was to bring out a new 
brand under the name Certified, having 
the stamp of approval of the Good 
Housekeeping magazine, his product hav- 
ing passed its test for quality. 

In interviewing Mr. Nafziger as to his 
policies and the measure of success he 
has had in the baking business, he said: 
“T can only attribute what little success 
I have had in the baking business to try- 
ing to bake the best loaf of bread pos- 
sible and marketing it by the most ap- 
proved and up-to-date methods of ad- 
vertising. To do this, I found it neces- 
sary and expedient to surround myself 
with an organization of men who became 
not only loyal employees but friends, 
who have given me their best efforts in 
carrying out the policies as outlined. I 
have been able to get the very closest 
co-operation and loyalty from my asso- 
ciates, by the fairest and most liberal 
treatment, with the result that they have 
always worked with me, and not just 
for me.” 





NEW YORK STATE ITEMS 





Bread Prices Reduced at Various Points— 
Ward Bakeries Being Unionized—No 
Reductions in Wages 


NEW YORK BREAD PRICES 


New York, N. Y., May 19.—A cam- 
paign is being conducted in New York 
to introduce a 7c loaf of bread. Mrs. 
Louise Reed Welzmiller, deputy commis- 
sioner of markets, had a conference with 
representatives of the bread manufac- 
turers of New York, in which the ques- 
tion of a 7c loaf was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The conference is the outgrowth 
of a series of complaints from consum- 
ers in the lower East Side district, where 
bread costs 10@12c per loaf. 

One concern here puts out a 7c loaf, 
and this fact was used by Mrs. Welz- 
miller to illustrate the possibility of the 
move. She explained that quite a num- 
ber of small retailers have no standard 
price. As a rule, these retailers buy 
from larger manufacturers and have no 
power to enforce a standard rule. 

Bread prices are being reduced in all 
parts of the state. It seems that a gen- 
eral tendency to reduce the price for 
bakers’ bread has taken place. The Ward 
Baking Co. has notified bakers in Pough- 
keepsie that 15c bread, which has been 
selling wholesale at 12c, will now be 11c. 
This announcement was followed by 








same price. Syracuse repo 
2c, bread now retails there at 12c. 
BAKING BUSINESS IMPROVING 

In general, baking conditions in New 
York seem to be much better and busi- 
ness is livelier. While bakers buy very 
carefully, some of the larger ones have 
quite a stock of materials in store, and 
it now seems that the time is not far 
away when old well-regulated conditions 
will prevail again. 


NO WAGE CUT BY WARD 


It is interesting to note that one of 
the largest baking concerns in the coun- 
try, the Ward Baking Co., has decided 
not to cut the wages of its bakers: It 
recently proposed to make a 20 per cent 
cut, but later a conference was held be- 
tween George S. Ward, the president of 
the company, and A, A. Myrup, oe 
treasurer of the Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers’ International Union, as a 
result of which the company decided to 
let the old prices and the 48-hour week 
remain. An agreement was entered into, 
however, whereby the company will 
unionize its plants in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and South Bend, Ind., which will directly 
affect 15,000 bakers. 


MASTER BAKERS MAKE MERRY 


In spite of bad weather, the annual 
banquet of the United Bakers of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx Master Bakers’ 
Association was a big success. Max 
Strasser, president of the New York 
State Association of Master Bakers, 
acted as toastmaster. Among the speak- 
ers of the evening were Mrs. Blanche 
W. Welzmiller, — commissioner of 
markets, and Dr. E. Baruch. A hand- 
some gold watch was presented to Adam 
Metz, of the Manhattan bakers, and Ru- 
dolph Zink, of the Bronx, was the re- 
cipient of an engrossed testimonial. 


NOTES 


Cohen & Facher will open a bakery at 
1517 Mermaid Avenue, Coney Island. 


Moses’ bakery will open at 199 
Brighton Beach Avenue, Coney Island. 


The Rogers Baking Co., 2191 Third 
Avenue, New York City, has opened a 
new store. 


The Home bakery, Mayville, has leased 
a store in the Sweetland Block and will 
occupy it in about a month. 

The Victor Baking Co. will open a 
branch at Bell Avenue, Bayside. The 
main store is in Flushing, ‘ 

John Faber has purchased the bake 
at 2851 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, whic 
has been conducted by John Ruppe. 

The Top Notch bakery, Peekskill, has 
been incorporated by S. Rosenstein and 
D. and C. Slutsky, with $10,000 capital 
stock. 

Hoek’s Bakery, Inc., Brook] has 
been incorporated, with $20,000 capital 
stock, yy eter and Marie Hoek and R. 
O. McNulty. 

The Mendelsburg bakery and lunch 
room has been opened at 489 East One 
Hundred and Seventy-fourth Street, 
New York City. 


The A, & T. Bakery, Inc., Brooklyn, 
has been incorporated to do a general 
baking business, with $9,000 capital stock, 
by Alice R, and S. S. Feinst 


The Golden Doughnut Shops, New 
York City, have been incorporated by 
M. Buchter, W. M. Kurtz and L. Abram- 
owitz, with $15,000 capital stock. 


The Bath Beach Baking Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, has been incorporated, with 
$20,000 capital stock, YY Yetta Bloom 
and Samuel and Beckie Beckerman. 


The Buddy rong Co., Inc. New 
York City, has been incorporated, with 
$20,000 capital stock, by Isadore and 
Lena Thomases and Samuel E. Kempler. 


The Stuyvesant Bakery and Lunch- 
room eepeneee 160 East Twenty-third 
Street, New York City, suffered several 
} sce dollars loss through a recent 

re, 

E. J, Lenhardt, Old Forge, has sold 
his bakery to Frank Walters, of Buffalo. 
Mr. Lenhardt went to Old Forge 13 years 
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ago, and built the block where the bakery 


is located. 

The Superior bakery, 4 Genesee Street, 
Auburn, will se! opened for busi- 
ness. Thomas B. McLau Joseph P. 
Doyle and William McMarthy are mem- 
bers of the firm. , 

The Hill-Ware Baking Co., One Hun- 
dred and Sixty-fifth Street and Park 


Avenue, New York City, will open an- 
other branch store. It already operates 
one at $310 Lenox Avenue. 

A. J, Hutchison, who conducted a bak- 
| at Oyster Bay for many years, but 
sold out a few months ago, died recently. 
He had a very successful business, and 
had accumulated a fortune. 

The P. B. Baking Co., Inc., food prod- 
ucts, baked etc., has been r- 

rated, with $10,000 capital stock, by 

enjamin Pechter, M. J. Weinman, and 
Isadore Lichtman, all of New York City. 

The St. Clair Provision Co., Inc., bak- 
eries, food products, etc, New York 
City, has been incorporated, with $20,000 
capital stock, by Joseph Sobel and Jo- 

h and Mary Kurland, all of New 
York City. 

The Bennett Da: my pS Co., Inc., 
has been chartered to do a bakery and 
confectionery business in New York City 
with a capital stock of $5,000. The in- 
corporators are Garnett Day, William 
H. Griffin, and William J. Cullen. 

The Empire Biscuit Co., Brooklyn, has 


awarded the contract for the erection of 
a four-story concrete, 50x100-foot build- 
ing at 30 Waverly Avenue. This plant 
will be entirely modern, with the latest 


cracker baking and manufacturing ma- 
chinery and equipment. It will be com- 
pleted during the coming summer. 

The Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Pur- 
chasing Association is holding meetings 
out of town. The first was at East 
Norwich, L. I., and was well attended. 
Martin Keidel presided. The campai 
against cellar bakeries by the public 
ress was dwelt upon in an address by 
oseph Mueller. meray | the other ‘speak- 
ers were Bruno Bleul, F’. Menninger and 
George Fiedler. 


Mrs. Helen R. Mascher, of New York 
City, built up a fortune from 60 sand- 
wiches. Several years ago she hit upon 
the novel idea of supplying a quick-lunch 
sandwich for sale at drug store soda 
fountains. Her first order was for 60 
sandwiches. The first day’s trial proved 
the idea to be a success, and her tiny 
establishment expanded until today she 
employs several hundred people, and her 
orders, instead of being 60 sandwiches 
a day, run into the thousands in New 
York City alone. 

Bruno C. Scumupr. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitapetpHia, Pa, May 18.—Most 
bakers reduced prices of bread 2c per 
loaf during the past month, due solely to 
the decline in the price of raw material, 
for wages showed no general reduction. 
Flour is lower, while sugar touched the 
lowest point for several years at 61,c 
per lb. Butter and eggs also are on the 
toboggan, eggs selling as low as 23c per 
dozen. Other bakers’ supplies were gen- 
erally reduced. A few of the smaller 
bakers are holding prices. unchanged 
until they use up their high-priced flour. 
There is no great quantity of this, how- 
ever, as the general policy of bakers for 
a long time has been to buy only to sup- 
7. needs. 

etail bread prices are now aes 
8c for a 14%%-oz loaf. Some of the large 
chain stores have reduced the price to 
6c for a loaf of this size. The consump- 
tion of baker’s bread has fallen off some- 
what as, with increased unemployment 
due to the reduction of the output of 
many of our large industries and with 
material reductions in the retail price 
of flour, housewives are doing more home 
baking: 

NOTES 

An increase in its capital to $600,000 
has been made by the Radcliff Baking 
Co., Wilmington, 

The Bostonian Food Co., to manufac- 
ture cakes, bread, etc., has been char- 
tered in Delaware, with a capital of 
$150,000. 

A Delaware charter has been obtained 
for the Onist Baking Co., with an. au- 


thorized capital of $1,000,000. The in- 
corporators were T. L. Croteau, M. A. 
Bruce and S. E. + 

The Mohican Co., operating one of the 
largest bakeries in Reading, Pa., early in 
May cut the price of the 16-oz loaf from 
8c to 6c, and the 24-oz loaf from 129c 
to 9c. Prices of cakés were reduced 25 
@45 per cent. 

Henry Handy, a cake and cracker 
baker who formerly kept a baking estab- 
lishment at Second and Callowhill 
streets, died in New York on May 8, 
aged 72. He is survived by his widow 
and a daughter. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Permanent Location Still Undecided—Wash- 
ington Out of Race—Cincinnati Put- 
ting Up Strong Fight for School 


The finance and advisory committee 
of the American Institute of Baking held 
a meeting at the Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, May 1414, for the purpose of 
deciding upon a permanent location ‘for 
the institute. No final action was taken, 
and the subcommittees were instructed 
to continue their work of tte pes 
the co-operative plan at Cincinnati, an 





* the commercial bakery plan at Atlantic 
Ci 


A letter from the Washington Cham- 
ber of Commerce withdrew the claims 
of Washington, because it was evident 
that Washington bakers favored the At- 
lantic City location. 

The Chicago Chamber of Commerce 
made a. request that the institute be 
located there, and Dr. Max Henins out- 
lined the feasibility of establishing it in 
the old Wahl-Henins Institute, built and 
operated successfully as a school for 
brewers. The building is well located, 
well adapted for research work and for 
the baking school, and the brewery could 
readily be converted into a bakery. 

Cincinnati claims were presented b 
the Chamber of Commerce aeneh 
Thomas Quinlan, manager of the con- 
vention and publicity department, and 
by Dr. John Theodore Faig, president of 
the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute. Dr. Faig 
outlined a plan by which his school would 
take over the school of baking, giving 
classroom instruction and a co-operative 
course in practical baking, with the help 
of the bakers of Cincinnati and vicinity. 
Under his’ plan, the student studies two 
weeks of each month at the institute and 
works two weeks in a bakery. Two stu- 
dents form a pair. One studies at the 
institute while the other works in a bak- 
ery. At the end of each period of two 
weeks, they exchange places. This keeps 
one student of the pair always on the 
job and one always in school. 

A student may remain at one bakery 
throughout the course, but he learns 
about others in his classes and from the 
regular inspection trips to other bak- 
eries. A member of the faculty acts as 
supervisor or co-ordinator, and keeps in 
close touch. with the practical or co- 
operative work of each student in the 
bakery. 

The bakery work is. carefully sched- 
uled, the students passing progressively 
from department to department. They 
learn the -baking trade thoroughly as a 
whole. At the same time they are carry- 
ing on their classes in the institute, and 
can learn the application of the theo- 
retical work to the a bakery 
problems. - They learn the scheme of or- 
ganization, and come into intimate con- 
tact with bakery employees. The stu- 
dents receive wages as employees while 
in the bakeries, and are subject to the 
rules governing other employees. The 
co-operative system of education has 
been in successful use for many years in 
a number of vocations in Cincinnati. 

The Atlantic City project was  pre- 
sented by Elwood M. Rabenold, accom- 
panied by sketches of buildings to be 
erected on the world famous board walk, 
in which all the activities of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry 
would be housed,—research institute, 
school of baking, large commercial bak- 
ery, sweet bakery, restaurant on 
the board walk in which bakery products 
would be sold, quarters for national offi- 
cers, dormitory for students, etc. This 
plan called for the expenditure of a 
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large amount of money in the initial in- 
stance, but promised an income which 
would ultimately make the institute self- 


following were present: Gordon 
Smith, Mobile, chairman; H. W. Zins- 
master, Duluth; Lewis F. Bolser, Minne- 
apolis; George S. Ward, New York; 
Ben S. Weil, Cincinnati; A. F. Welle, 
St. Louis; Edward D. Strain, Battle 
Creek; C. N. Power, Pueblo; William 
Deiniger, New York; William M. Regan, 
Minneapolis; William Friehofer, Phila- 
delphia; Jay Burns, Omaha; Win M. 
Campbell, Kansas City; J. A. McKinney, 
St. Louis; J. W. McClinton, Chicago; C. 


H, Van Cleef, Cincinnati; John M. Hart- 
ley, Chicago; R. M. Allen, New York; 
J. Hines, Chicago. 


Following the conference, a golf game 
was arran for the visitors by x F. 
Welle, president of the American Baking 
Co., St. Louis. 





NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

The People’s bakery, Logan, Iowa, has 
been reopened. 

H. C; Christensen has opened a bakery 
at Peterson, Iowa. 

J. L. Pearson has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Sidney, Iowa. 

Edward McLaughlin has sold his bak- 
ery at Mason City, Iowa, to J. Weigle. 

Louis Fliger expects to engage in the 
baking business at New Hampton, Iowa. 

J. J. Ryder, who operates a bakery at 
Burlington, Iowa, has installed some new 
machinery. 

The Taste Right bakery, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Iowa, has been opened by Rukegaber 
& Coffman. 

August Becker, Red Wing, Minn., ex- 
pects to remodel his bakery and install 
new machinery. 

J. B. Hartman and H. W. Schow have 
bought the Honey Crust bakery, Nevada, 


. Iowa, from J. S. Jacobson. 


The students of the baking school of 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, have 
organized a baseball team, with H. E. 
Wright as manager. 


The Twin Cities Cream Fried Cake Co. 
has opened a plant in the midway dis- 
trict of St. Paul, with a capacity of 
about 4,000 dozen cakes per day. 


C. J. Regan and R. Wahl, of Regan 
Bros., wholesale bakers, Minneapolis, at- 
tended the conference of production 
managers and superintendents held at 
Chicago April 25-27. 


Wholesale bread prices in Minneapolis 
have been reduced ¥%c per loaf. They 
are now 714c for the 1-lb loaf and 1214c 
for the 1%-lb loaf, unwrapped. 
Wrapped bread is lc more. 

The new plant of the Flour State Bak- 
ing Co. at Fifth Avenue South and 
Thirty-sixth Street, Minneapolis, is prac- 
tically completed and will be in opera- 
tion within the next three or four weeks. 


Peterson’s bakery, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
will have a modern new plant at Sixth 
Avenue and Third Street East. It will 
be two stories, 60x130, and of fireproof 
construction. New machinery will also 
be installed. 


The Minneapolis office of the Fleisch- 
mann Co. has disposed of its six wagons 
and has purchased five auto trucks for 
delivery purposes. Construction work on 
the new building in the midway district 
of St. Paul, which will serve the Twin 
Cities, will begin early next month. 

Bakers at Corning, Iowa, have re- 
duced the wholesale price of the 114-lb 
loaf of bread from 12c to 10c. At Cor- 
nell the retail price of the 1-lb loaf has 
been cut from 10c to 9c, and the 11,*Ib 
loaf from 14c to 12c. Rolls have been 
reduced from 20c per dozen to 18c. 


Several baking companies at Daven- 
port, Iowa, have refused to sign agree- 
ments with the bakers’ union, and, have 
declared-an open shop. No reduction in 
wages is contemplated. The bakers in a 
few of the shops went out on strike, but 
the a state they had little 
trouble in getting new crews. 

L. F. W. Meese, who has operated a 
retail bakery at 324 East Hennepin Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, for many years, will 
move his shop next month to 482 East 
Hennepin Avenue, and install a Meek 
oven. Mr. Meese is a very active asso- 
ciation worker in the state, and at pres- 
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ent is corresponding secretary of the 
Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association. 


J. M. Strong, who operates Strong’s 
Home Bakery, 3807 Chicago Avenue, 
Minneapolis, is building a new bakery at 
3810 Chicago Avenue, one story, of brick 
and tile construction, to be completed 
early in June. Some new equipment will 
be added. Mr. Strong is prominent in 
association work in the Northwest, and 
is secretary of the Minneapolis Retail 
Bakers’ Association. 

Professor John C. Summers, for three 
years head of the school of baking at the 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, has 
gone with the Ward Baking Co., New 
York City. He is in New York now, 
taking a special course of training for 
two months. After that, he will make 
his headquarters in Seattle, Wash., rep- 
resenting the research products depart- 
ment of the Ward Baking Co. 

The third annual convention of the 
Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association 
will be held at Duluth on July 19-20. 
The executive committee is working up 
interest among all bakers of the state, 
both members and otherwise, and hopes 
to have a large attendance. The officers 
are: B, O’Donnell, Duluth; president; W. 
B. Thomson, Minneapolis, vice president ; 
L. F. W. Meese, Minneapolis, secretary. 

MacLachlan & Fowler, formerly with 
the Zinsmaster Baking Co., Duluth, 
Minn., have bought the old Northern Pa- 
cific depot at Hibbing, Minn., which they 
are converting into a bakery, and are 
building an addition to it for flour stor- 
age and garage. A Helm oven and 
other modern equipment have been in- 
stalled. They will operate as the Mac- 
Lachland & Fowler Baking Co., and will 
feature Range Maid bread. 

Ben Krause and his two sons, propri- 
etors of Krause’s bakery, at Fortieth 
and Minnehaha Avenue, and branch 
store at Cedar and Third, Minneapolis, 
have bought Anderson’s bakery, St. An- 
thony Park, St. Paul. All baking will 
be done in the latter plant, which is 
equipped with a Petersen oven, a four- 
barrel Day mixer, molder and other mod- 
ern machinery. Trucks will be used to 
deliver the products to the two stores in 
Minneapolis. 

Early this month the workmen in a 
number of St. Paul bakeries went out 
on strike. The master bakers wanted the 
open shop, and no reduction in wages 
was contemplated. It is reported that 
all but five of the bakers have signed an 
agreement for 60 days with the union, 
with no change in wages or hours. A 


Minneapolis retail baker, who had op- 
erated a closed shop for one year, signed 
up with the union again this year, but 
after two days, due to poor work on the 
part of the men, laid them off and hired 
nonunion men. Most of the bakeries in 
Minneapolis, both wholesale and retail, 
run open shops. 

Last month a number of Minneapolis 
retail bakers formed the Retail Bakers’ 
Purchasing Association, with J. C. Lewis 
as president, J. Brown vice president, 
L. H. Day secretary and treasurer, and 
A, Tweéelings and W. B. Thomson direc- 
tors. The Ano of this association 
was in February last, when about 20 
local bakers clubbed together to buy a 
carload of soft wheat flour from a Mis- 


souri mill. The bakers claim the saving 
on this purchase was so great that they 
felt it would be to their advantage to 
buy other supplies in the same manner. 
The officers intend to begin on a small 
scale, and buy supplies only as the mem- 
bers need them. 
Electrik Maid Bake Shops 

The Electrik Maid Bake Shops, with 
headquarters in the Dakota Building, St. 
Paul, Minn., report the following recent 
installation of Electrik Maid shops: 
Jones, Warren & Norman, Leakesville, 
N. C; Francis R. Porter and associates, 
Roanoke, Va; C. S. Hurd, Salem, Va; 
B, G. Sanders, Ritter, S. C; Joseph Web- 
er, St. Paul, formerly an employee in an 
Electrik Maid shop in that city; Norton 
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Breckenridge, Minn; J. 


& Ranger, 
rank M. Ross, 


Bouma, Rochester, N. Y; 
Wilmington, N, C 


EIBNER’S BAKERY, NEW ULM, MINN. 

W. Ejibner & Son’s bakery, at New 
Ulm, Minn., photographic reproductions 
of which appear herewith, is one of the 
model small shops of the Northwest, and 
one in which the owners take just pride. 
It was established in 18838, and does a 
wholesale and retail business. The equip- 
ment is modern in every respect, and 
consists of a Day mixer, Reed sifter, 
blender and elevator, Dutchess divider, 
Union rounder, molder, proofing cabi- 
nets, wide mouth Petersen oven, flour 
storage bin, scale and tempering tank, 
bread conveyor from the bakeshop to the 
shipping room, automatic steam boilers, 
bread wrapping machines and refriger- 
ating plant. An ice cream plant, 
equipped with the latest machinery, is 
also operated. Velvet Cream and Cream 
bread are the leaders, and the company 
specializes on rye bread. 


LOAF—SYMBOL OF THE NORTHWEST 

The Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis: 

“The cry for bread! bread! from the 
hungry ones of the world has come down 
through the ages. It has changed the 
destinies of empires. It has raised 
demagogues to power. Lucky the fac- 
tion which could promise an abundance 
to its adherents—and fulfill its promises. 
In the modern world there is enough 
bread to go round, and it does go round 
if political states are sound and distri- 
bution can be made. 

“In the Northwest a famine is beyond 
the power of our dreams. The best hard 
spring wheat is grown here, producing 
the creamy loaf that we take for grant- 
ed on our tables. From the 1919-20 crop 
the mills in the ninth reserve district 
made flour sufficient to bake consider- 
ably more than 9,000,000,000 1-lb loaves 
of bread. The loaf, indeed, has almost 
become a symbol of the Northwest. If 
the gift of the printed word were lost 
to us, this symbol of the loaf might 
easily be understood to mean the North- 
west.” 


GROCERS’ BAKING CO, 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Providence, 
R. I., of which Frank Eighme is general 
manager, is building a large addition to 
its plant. The expansion is due to an in- 
crease in business, and the plans and 
specifications were furnished by the Mc- 
Cormick Co., Inc., New York City. 


Interior of the Bakery of W. Eibner & Son, New Ulm, Minn. 
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(Continued from page 882.) 


public. The judges in these contests 
were entertained at dinner one evening 
by the promoters of the exhibition. 
Among those present at this function 
were , ee K. Smith, of Leith, presi- 
dent of.the Scottish Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, and many other leading mem- 
bers of the trade. Mr. Smith expressed 
the view that the rivalry which had 
sprung up between London and Glas- 
gow in respect to their exhibitions was 
all to. the good in stimulating the high- 
est skill and the introduction of the lat- 
est appliances and methods in the bakery. 


LOAF FROM IMPORTED FLOUR WINS 


So far as the stands are concerned, it 
goes without saying that the confection- 
ery side of the exhibition is the most 
attractive. -It is this branch of the trade 
that is handling the materials that lend 
themselves to window dressing. Flour, 
as a distinct exhibit, enters into the show 
only as a side line, but it is a noteworthy 
fact that imported flours have an ad- 
vantage in respect that no exhibits of the 
home milled product are on view. More- 
over, the imported flour has the credit of 
being the material used in the produc- 
tion of the loaves that won the victory 
challenge cup presented by the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow. 

The winner of the cup was James Gil- 
christ, Jr., Ayr, and the flours were sup- 
plied by D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd., of 
Glasgow, Leith and Dublin, who were 
among the few flour importers with en- 
tries at the exhibition. This firm, which 
had the distinction of supplying the win- 
ning baker at the London show about 
twelve years ago, had its stand stocked 
with pillars of sacks of flour. All of 
its flour stocks at the exhibition were 
sold to Messrs. Montgomery, of the Ber- 
maline Bread Factory, Glasgow. 


WATSON & PHILIP’S EXHIBIT 


Other exhibitors of imported flour, 
lard, ete., were Watson & Philip, Ltd., 
of Glasgow, Leith, Dundee and Aber- 
deen. Their stand was not loaded with 
sacks of flour, their plan of exhibit be- 
ing merely to open an attractive office, 
in the interior of which they exhibited u 
large number of jars containing sam- 
ples of flour from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. W. M. Philip 
has great faith in the future for import- 
ed flours in Scotland. He believes that 
the war experience will strengthen rath- 
er than weaken the Scottish baker’s de- 


mand for the imported article and, look- 
ing to the war’s disturbance to Europe’s 
flour export trade and to the limitations 
of most other sources, he sees in the 
United States and Canada the real big 
suppliers of the British market. 

In an article on the import flour trade, 
published as a contribution to the local 
press during the period of the exhibition, 
Mr. Philip explained popularly the dif- 
ference between the bread baked in Eng- 
land and in Scotland. The Scottish 
bread, he pointed out, requires a more 
elaborate process in its three stages of 
sponging, stirring and doughing. 

For the sponging, or preliminary op- 
eration, a very strong spring wheat 
flour is required, the ideal flour men- 
tioned by him being that from Manitoba 
or the northwestern section of the Unit- 
ed States. The ideal flour for stirring, 
the second process, is a hard winter 
wheat flour, such as comes from the win- 
ter wheat section of the United States. 
For the third process, doughing, a soft 
winter wheat flour is used, such as comes 
from the winter wheat section of Canada 
and from the soft winter wheat section 
of the United States, though splendid 
flour for this purpose also comes from 
Australia. 

In Mr. Philip’s view it says a good deal 
for the pluck of the importer in Scot- 
land that there has been no gap in the 
supply of imported flour in this country 
since the importer had suddenly thrust 
upon him the duty of bringing along the 
necessary volume of flour after control 
was lifted. 

W. Apa. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Labor Situation Very Unsettled—Strike Un- 
der Way at Spokane—Bread Prices 
Weakening—Bakers Not Profiteers 








Seatrie, Wasu., May 18.—Conditions 
are quiet along the entire coast. Outputs 
continue below normal, and bakers do not 
anticipate any great increase before the 
hot summer months. California points 
have suffered less than the north coast 
states, outputs there having been held 
up fairly well. Numerous strikes by or- 
ganized labor, particularly in the sea- 
coast cities, account for much of the de- 
creased business. Sweet goods bakeries 
are feeling the effect of these labor 
troubles even more than the bread bakers. 


The labor situation is still unsettled, 
southern California being the only dis- 
trict not affected. In Seattle and 
Tacoma, nage bakers are holding 
off a walkout, expecting to have their 
demands met sooner of lite. The new 
contract presented by the union de- 
mands the same wage and overtime, with 
extra pay for night work; other condi- 
tions to remain the same except there 
shall be no work between 10 p.m. and 
4 am. At present they are permitted 
to work, but get 50c extra after 7 
p-m, and before 6 a.m. The wage scale 
is so arranged that most journeymen are 
drawing $50@57 per week. 

A strike is on in Spokane, where prac- 
tically the same conditions exist and the 
same demands are being made. Both 
sides are fighting hard, and both claim an 
advantage after nearly two weeks of dis- 
agreement. Master bakers from Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland have manned the 
shops of Spokane since the strike started, 
and claim the journeymen are about 
ready to come back on a compromise 
basis. 

Portland has open shop conditions in 
most bakeries, but driver-salesmen are 
organized and will present a new con- 
tract soon. Master bakers there, how- 
ever, are not anticipating serious trouble. 

Northern California cities are working 
out a new contract which, it is reported, 
will contain a small decrease in wages, 
but with little changes in general working 
conditions. 

With outputs 25@30 per cent short of 
normal and bed rock prices maintaining, 
master bakers are not inclined to permit 
striking by their men, with the accom- 
panying loss of business and the chaotic 
conditions that follow. Journeymen bak- 
ers, likewise, are loth to start trouble, 
because there are long waiting lists at 
headquarters in every large center and 
many idle bakers. 

Bread prices generally are holding at 
last month’s figures, but are weak. There 
is more individual price cutting among 
small bakeries than heretofore, and a 
noticeable reduction of quality is evident. 
Large wholesalers continue to charge 8 
@8¥%,c and 12@138c for the 1-lb and 
1¥%-lb loaves on established brands, but 
in many localities are putting out a spe- 
cial unwrapped loaf of fair quality to 
meet competition. Retail prices continue 
at 10c and l5c even on the cut price 
bread, in most cases, although it is pos- 
sible to buy three of the 11,-lb loaves for 
25ce, retail, in some places. 

No flour stocks exist except among the 
large wholesale bakers, and they are 
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carrying only sufficient for immediate 
needs, Smaller concerns are buying lo- 
cally in small lots, and willingly pay the 
additional warehouse charges. 

Late last month a local newspaper in 
Seattle opened a fight on the bakeries of 
the city, charging extensive profiteering. 
Immediately W. C. Hutchinson, presi- 
dent of the Washington Association of 
the Baking Industry, and B. C. Barnes, 
president of the Seattle association, 
forced the issue by demanding a com- 
plete investigation of bakeries and bak- 
ing conditions by any individual or com- 
mittee the newspaper might name. It 
employed a well-known public account- 
ant, who examined the books and reports 
of most of the bakeries of Seattle, large 
and small, exonerated them from the 
charge of profiteering, and showed that 
for months they had not even made ex- 
penses. He further reported, it is said, 
that unless conditions changed materially 
within the very near future, bread prices 
in Seattle would have to be increased, or 
else the bakers would have to go out of 
business. 


NOTES 


G. M. Skinner, president National Bak- 
ing Co., Seattle, accompanied by Mrs. 
Skinner, left last week for southern Cali- 
fornia where he was called by the serious 
illness of an uncle. 

W. C. Hutchinson, president Washing- 
ton Association of the Baking Industry, 
Seattle, recently spent several days in 
eastern Washington and Portland, pay- 
ing particular attention to the labor situ- 
ation, with an idea of making more near- 
ly uniform the conditions governing the 
entire Washington and Oregon territory. 
At present the wages of bakers and driv- 
ers in Seattle are materially higher than 
anywhere else in the Northwest. 

John Wright, superintendent Log Cab- 
in Baking Co., Portland, spent several 
days, early in May, investigating baking 
conditions in Seattle and other Washing- 
ton points. 

V. Williamson and B. E. Abeggleu 
have leased quarters on Twelfth Street 
in Hood River, Oregon, and installed 
machinery for the manufacture of dough- 
nuts. This is a branch of the Portland 
factory. 

The West Portal bakery has been 
opened in San Francisco by P. J. Knight. 

Tompkin’s bakery, Third and Folsom 
streets, San Francisco, has installed some 
new equipment. 

The Faultless bakeshop, Sacramento, 
is adding a Petersen oven. R. J. Kaeser 
is manager. 





Students at the National Bakery. School, London, Eng., with John Kirkland, Head Professor of the School, at the Right 
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An electric oven has been installed 
in Speich Bros.’ bakery, Woodland, Cal. 

H. Rosendorf, Sandpoint, Idaho, re- 
cently sold his baking business to B. C. 
Lomax. 

Paul & Technow have sold their Penin- 
sula bakery, at Redwood City, Cal., to L. 
Vallette, who has made a number of 
changes in the plant. 

Miss Seeley has sold her bakery, 447 
O’Farrel Street, San Francisco, to H. W. 
Hersh, who formerly was in business in 
Oregon. 

The Portland offices and warehouse of 
the Fleischmann Co. have been moved 


-from 188 North Sixth Street to 442 Glis- 


an, where they have much larger quar- 
ters, and have installed an up-to-date re- 
frigerating system. Burt Holcomb is 
manager. 

The South End market, Third and 
Washington streets, Seattle, has a new 
bakery operated by C. Finkheisen, for- 
merly connected with the Georgetown 
bakery. 

The Barker Bread Co., Seattle, has 
moved to Westlake and Republican. 

The Bay Cities bakery, in the Grand 
Central Market, San Diego, Cal., has in- 
stalled a Dalton oven and other machin- 
ery. S. P. McMullen is proprietor. 

L. C. Stiles, of the Ruth Ashbrook 
Co., Seattle, expects to make some im- 
provements in his plant. 

The White Lily bakery, Newman, Cal., 
recently installed some new equipment. 
W. Diefenbach is manager. 

The Harlem (Mont.) Bakery has in- 
stalled some new equipment. A. F. Mar- 
cinkowski is proprietor. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
Ilwaco (Wash.) Bakery by Henry Seigle. 

A. G. Bell has purchased the Malden 
(Wash.) Bakery from Samuel Wolfe, 
and will improve same. 

The Quality bakery, East Sixth Ave- 
nue, Helena, Mont., has been sold to J. 
G. Wendel. 

The Snow White bakery, Vasalia, Cal., 
recently installed a new mixer. 

J. Lerza has bought the plant of the 
California Baking Co., Lodi, Cal. 

E. Hildebrandt, of Ferndale, Cal., has 
installed a complete outfit of automatic 
bread handling machinery. 

Officers of the recently organized Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of Los Angeles 
are: president, Gordon Darnell; vice 
president, F. C. Kramer; secretary, N. 
O. Forrest; treasurer, George H. Grosch; 
minute clerk, George Peters. Executive 
committee, C. W. Stall, R. T. Welsh, and 
Robert Callender. Meetings will be held 
weekly. 

A. E. Beaman, of the Murray Baking 
Co., Los Angeles, has returned from an 
extended European trip. 

A Dalton oven and other equipment 
will be installed in the bakery in the C. 
& D. Market, Long Beach, Cal. 

The Fleischmann Co.’s Seattle office 
and warehouse have been moved to 314 
Bell Street, which has been remodeled. 
Al Thornton is manager of the local sales 
division, and Harry Henke of the Coast 
division. 

The Chauncey Wright Co., Seattle, has 
a new manager, W. H. Charlton, who 
has had wide experience in the bakery 
and restaurant game in the East. 

The Eagle bakery, Seventh and Cherry 
streets, Seattle, has been sold to Charles 
Wille by S. Blumer. 

The Golden Browne Bake Shoppe, 1614 
Fillmore Street, San Francisco, has been 
sold to W. F. and C. F. Wucherer by A. 
H. Doyle. : 

Frank Leslie, formerly of the Peerless 
bakery, San Francisco, is now owner of 
the Geary bakery, 5323 Geary Street. 

An electric bakery has been opened 
at Nineteenth and Broadway, Portland, 
by Edward Bethge. 

New equipment has been installed in 
Schween’s bakery, 2071 University Ave- 
nue, Berkeley, Cal., by M. I. Schween. 

A complete automatic outfit of bread 
handling machinery will be installed by 
D. Rosen, 2227 Hopkins Street, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

A Federal System bakery was opened 
in Long Beach, Cal., this month, at 250 
Pine Avenue, under the management of 
R. T. Boot. : 

Clyde Corkett is manager of the new 
electric bakery opened in R. D. Ray- 
mond’s grocery, 1421 Sandy Boulevard, 
Portland. 

E. S. Berdine has sold the Polk Street 
bakery, San Francisco, to H. Steinhauser. 
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Booth of Watson & Philip, Ltd., at the Scottish Bakers’ Exhibition, 


F. Sanderson and Otto Kaiser have 
bought the Purity.Cake Shop, 2925 South 
Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, from 
Charles Schulz and Hans Vetterl. 

A. J. Clancy has installed a new oven 
and a flour outfit in his bakery at Ful- 
lerton, Cal. 

H. Hansen, 1842 Polk Street, San 
Francisco, has opened .a branch store at 
1733 Leavenworth. 

R. Ashcroft has sold his interest in 
the bakery at 463 Haight Street, San 
Francisco, to Mrs. N. Kelly, which makes 
her sole owner. 

The Harmony bakery, Oregon City, 
Oregon, has been purchased by R. A. 
Wells. 

Mrs. M. Baker has sold her Barker 
bakery, at Taft, Cal., to Knight & Stol- 
check. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
Tremont bakery, on Woodstock Avenue, 
Portland, by J. Trebelhorn. 

G. Thompson has installed new equip- 
ment in his bakery at Live Oak, Cal. 

The Golden Poppy bakery, Palo Alto, 
Cal., A, Prusa, manager, has installed 
new machinery. 

Irwin Lenz has bought the Santa Paula 
(Cal.) Bakery, and will operate it in con- 
nection with Norman Pearson. 

Some new equipment has been pur- 
chased by the Klemm Baking Co., Ukiah, 
Cal 


J. W. Reed recently sold his restau- 
rant and bakery at Wasco, Cal., to Hunt 
& Hamer. 

The Valley bakery, 1101 J. Street, Sac- 
ramento, has installed some new ma- 
chinery. 

The Davis (Cal.) Bakery was recently 
destroyed by fire. 

New equipment has been installed in 
the Table Mountain bakery, Jamestown, 
Cal. 

I. J. Wagner has opened a branch bak- 
ery in Maftinez, Cal. 

K. M. Forbes has bought L. G. Mo- 
reau’s bakery, Gonzales, Cal. 

The Barker bakery, Portland, has tak- 
en over a controlling interest in the New 
York bakery, of the same city. The 
Barker bakery has been incorporated, 


the bulk of additional capital having 
been furnished by H. D. Anderson, 
president and general manager of the 
combined institutions. The identity of 
the New York bakery will be kept alive 
temporarily by using its delivery rigs 
and advertised standard brands. The 
Barker delivery wagons will deliver over 
their routes as usual. Eventually it is 
planned to merge the two concerns. Mr. 
Bastash, former manager of the New 
York bakery, is to be superintendent of 
the manufacturing department. The 
Barker ovens and equipment have been 
moved into the plant of the New York 
bakery, which will be the manufacturing 
plant. 

Fire in the Log Cabin bakery, Oro- 
ville, Cal., last month destroyed the en- 
tire shop and equipment, except the 
ovens, which were badly damaged but 
still usable. The front of the building, 
used for storage, was not materially 
damaged by fire, but the entire stock of 
flour was ruined by water. Little dam- 
age was done the retail store. The total 
loss was about $20,000, with insurance of 
$11,000. Within a week Henry Kark- 
meyer, proprietor, started the ‘construc- 
tion of a brick building, and expects to 
be operating in the new shop within the 
next 30 days. New equipment is in 
transit, and the plant when completed 
will be one of the most sanitary, com- 
pletely automatic in the city. 

Fire recently destroyed the Nurmi 
Model bakery, Fresno, Cal. Machine 
equipment and building were a total loss, 
but the ovens probably were not badly 
damaged. Not much stock was carried 
in the destroyed part of the building. 
Loss is estimated at about $25,000, prac- 
tically covered by insurance. The work 
of rebuilding will begin at once, and the 
new plant will be thoroughly modern and 
up to date. : 

B. C. Barnes, who recently purchased 
the business and equipment of the de- 
funct Davidson Bread Co., Seattle, and 
has since operated the plant under that 
name, plans moving the equipment to the 
old plant of the Barnes bakery, 1120 
Twenty-eighth Street, abandoning the 


William M. Philip is at the left, and his brother to the right. 


Davidson plant. The Davidson bread 
brands will be continued and the busi- 
ness carried on as before. No plans 
have been made for the reopening of the 
Davidson plant, which is owned by a 
holding company controlled by A. Da- 
vidson, formerly manager of the David- 
son Bread Co. 

The creditors of the People’s Baking 
Co., Seattle, met recently with the man- 
agement of this concern, and formed 
plans to reorganize the business. Al 
Kramer, formerly proprietor of the Kra- 
mer Baking Co., Tacoma, was made gen- 
eral manager. The ovens are being re- 
constructed and the equipment over- 
hauled to put everything in first class 
shape. Plans are made to push the busi- 
ness aggressively, which the new man- 
agement hopes to soon again have on a 
paying basis. 

W. C. Shelly, of Shelly Bros. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C., with Mrs. Shelly and 
children, is on a visit to relatives and 
friends in Great Britain. 

The Hanbury Baking Co., Victoria, 
B. C., is installing a new proofer. 

The master bakers of Spokane have 
been given an injunction against striking 
union journeymen bakers, prohibiting 
them from interfering in any way -with 
the operation of bakeshops working un- 
der the open shop plan. Union bakers 
in Spokane are on strike, and most of the 
shops are being operated by nonunion- 


-ists. 


Friends of B, Schmidt, of the Madison 
bakery, Portland, have received word of 
his practical recovery in health during 
his stay in Honolulu, where he has been 
for some time. Mrs. Schmidt and their 
daughter Evelyn accompanied him. 
They plan sailing for the States at an 
early date, and. will return to Portland 
from San Francisco by automobile. 

The Hirvi Baking Co., Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, will install a new high speed 


-mixer and other equipment. 


Ernest -W. Losey, southern California 
representative’ of the Montana Flour 


: Mills, with headquarters in Los- Angeles, 


will sever his connection with this con- 
cern June 1. He has purchased the 








Daily Bread Shop, Pasadena, and in its 
ration will be assisted by his sons 
dward and Loyd, both of whom live 
es. Plans are made to re- 
p at an early date, putting 
an outfit of bread making prongs | in 
the window in full view of the public. 
Mr. Losey was womyt superintendent 
of the Pacific Baking Co., Angeles. 
The California French Baking Co., 
Aliso Street, Los Angeles, has ordered 
a new divider. 
The Leader bakery, Los Angeles, has 
ordered new equipment. 
The U. S. bakery, Los Angeles, is in- 
are bread rg machinery in its 
Main Street plant. S. E. Moses is man- 


ager. 

Chris Larson, proprietor of the Eden- 
dale (Cal.) Bakery, is planning on mod- 
ernizing his shop, putting in all new 
machinery and ovens. 





CALIFORNIA BAKERY NOTES 


San Franciscd, Cat, May 18.— 
Charles Schulz and Hans Vetterl have 
sold the Purity Cake Shop, 2925 South 
Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, to Otto 
Kaizer and Frank Sanderson. 

Frank Hermans, formerly of 3521 
Central Avenue, recently returned to Los 
— from a trip abroad. 

ris C. Lee, Mrs. Lizzie Bauer and 
Miss Ellen Beck have taken over the 
bakery at 3521 Central Avenue, Los An- 
geles, from George Viebeck. 

A. J. Clancy has moved from El Cen- 
tro to Fullerton, and outfitted a bakery 
there. 

R. B. Whitcomb has opened a bakery 
at Coronado Beach, San Diego. 

S. P. McMullen, owner of the Bay 
Cities bakery, San Diego, recently pur- 
chased and outfitted a modern bakery in 
the Grand Central Market, San Diego. 

Alfred E. Beaman, of the Murray 
Baking Co., San Francisco, has returned 
from ‘a European ee. 

Mr, Carpenter, of ter & Davis, 
recently equipped a bakery in the C. 
& D. Market at Orange and Broadway, 
Long Beach, Cal. 

Edward W. Bur, who, with Fred 
Fisher, was interested in the Fisher 
Baking Co., Bonar Street and Allston 
Way, Berkeley, died recently. 

enry Steinhauser bought the Polk 
Street bakery, San Francisco, ftom E. 
S. Berdine. 

P. J. Knight, lately with the Electric 
Hygienic Bake Shop, 1456 Polk Street, 
San Francisco, has opened the West 
Portal bakery, in the neighborhood of 
the Twin Peaks Tunnel. 

G. S. McKenzie, manager of Love's 
Biscuit & Bread Co., Honolulu, contem- 
plates a visit to San Francisco and other 
cities of the United States. 

H. Hansen, 1842 Polk Street, will 
open an additional shop at 1733 Leaven- 
worth Street, San Francisco. 

Kitchener & Grakow, in charge of the 
commissary for the Rodeo-Vallejo 
Steamship Co., and also for the Mar- 
tinez-Benicia ferry, now have their own 
baking plant. 


The San Joaquin Baking Co., Fresno, ‘ 


recéntly increased its capitalization. from 
$25,000 to $800,000. 

Parmelee. & Sons have opened a Bake- 
Rite shop in Gilroy, Cal. 

Milton Feder, vice president of the 
Federal System of Bakeries of America, 
attended the opening of the new bakery 
at 250 Pine Avenue, San Francisco, 
which is in charge of. Raymond T. Boot. 

J. Lerza recently purchased the Cali- 
fornia Baking Co., Prodi. 

Jordon & Trethway, proprietors of the 
Bake-Rite bakery, have leased the Ray 
Van Buskirk store on West Pine Street, 
San Francisco. ‘ 

L. Vallette. has purchased the Penin- 
sula Baking Co., Palo Alto, from Paul 
& Technow. ‘ 

Bert Radon, 2917 Thirty-fifth Street, 
Sacramento, is building. a new baking 
establishment. . 

J. H. Andrews recently purchased the 
French bakery, 660 E Street, San Ber- 
nardino. 

Conferences are being held between the 
bakers of San Francisco and the bakers’ 
association concerning the wage ques- 
tion. Undoubtedly there will be a down- 
ward movement, and until’ that time it 
is likely that bread prices will remain 
unchanged. bei 

R. C. Mason. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


IV: BREAD MANUFACTURE 
_ By Joun C. SUMMERS 


The successful manufacture of bread 
depends not only upon a wise choice of 
raw materials but also upon correct 
methods and good equipment. 


FORMULA 


After choosing good materials the 
next thing of importance is the estab- 
lishin of a formula. This must 
be: ool: belated. hed cia Speak edhoens 
thorough knowledge of the function of 
each ingredient in order to derive a good 
formula. Many bakers are using impos- 
sible, unbalanced formulas which to a 
Gctory resalis, ‘Top often thay inquire 
ory ‘oo often re 
about the price of an ingredient rather 
than its poy 

Most good breadmakers agree pretty 
closely upon formulae, A good average 
formula is as follows: flour, 100 per 
cent; water, 56; sugar, 2; malt, 1; salt, 
1.75; milk (sw. cond.), 2; yeast, 1.75; 
———-. 2; yeast food, 0.25 per cent. 
This would vary somewhat, due to size 
of shop, 2. size of dough, char- 
acter of flour, character of water, etc. 
With very strong or excessively aged 
flours the absorption might be increased 
somewhat, while with weaker or green 
flours this should be decreased. 

In large plants where the sponge 
method is used the percentage of sugar, 
malt, and yeast might be slightly de- 
creased, With green flours these should 
be somewhat increased. In small shops 
where time is given greater consideration 
than the raw material cost it is cus- 
tomary to increase the amounts of water, 
sugar, malt, yeast and yeast food. 

ome bakers are making the mistake 
of following the old school, small shop, 
practice of using excessive amounts of 
sugar, malt and milk, thinki that a 
rich dough assures good bread quality. 
While important to use a _ reasonable 
quantity of these substances, still it is 
undesirable to use excessive amounts. 
It often occurs that those using the 
cheaper grades of flour are the most 
liberal users of other ingredients. The 
cheaper the flour the less amounts of 
other raw materials will it carry. The 
better informed bread manufacturers 
use conservative formulas and the better 
grades of flours, and employ the best 
known methods of manufacture. 


SIZE OF DOUGH 


Having established a formula, one 
must then determine the size of dough 
and the methods of incorporating the in- 
gredients. The ‘number and sizes of 
ovens will determine the size of dough. 
It is a mistake to make doughs of great- 
er size than the oven capacity; on the 
other hand, ovens should be completely 
filled, for best results. 


DOUGH TEMPERATURE 


Knowing the temperature of the mix- 
ing room and flour, which remain prac- 
tically constant, one must vary that of 
the water in order to attain the desired 
temperature of freshly mixed dough. It 
is impossible to accurately calculate this 
water temperature, because of the in- 
crease in temperature due to friction 
while mixing. This will vary with the 
time of mixing and the s of the 
mixer. With a definitely established 
time for mixing, this increase of tem- 
perature can be quickly determined by 
the dough mixer. 


WEIGH INGREDIENTS 


All ingredients should be accurately 
weighed. Measuring is entirely too in- 
accurate, and should not be practiced. 
In large plants the weighing of all ma- 
terials except the flour and water should 
be intrusted to a stock man from whom 
they are issued. He should be held re- 
sponsible for the stock, keeping a suf- 
ficient amount on hand in a secure stock- 
room. ’ 

INCORPORATION 


In mixing a dough the correct amount 
of water is first run into the mixer, a 
little of this being collected in which to 
dissolve the yeast. The sugar, malt, 


east food and salt are introduced 
into the mixer, and this run for a few 
minutes to effect solution. Then the 
flour is added and the liquid containing 
the yeast, and the mixer started. After 
mixing a few minutes the shortening is 
added. If this be introduced before the 
dough is partially mixed it forms a film 
around particles of the dry flour, inter- 
fering with maximum absorption. 

If ny Os Se eee ee ee De 
gotten into solution in a small quantity 
of water. All solid substances should 
be gotten into solution before being 
mixed with the flour. In dissolving the 
ro care should be exercised to avoid 
its being subjected to high or low tem- 
peratures. If dissolved cold or hot 
water such shocks greatly lower its vi- 


milk, 


tality. The temperature’ of water in 
which dissolved uld be about 80 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 


MIX DEFINITE TIME 


All doughs should be mixed a definite 
length of time, this depending upon the 
speed of the mixer. While this requires 
only about seven minutes in a high speed 
mixer, 12 to 15 will be requi in one 
of medium speed, and 18 to 20 in one 
with slow speed. 

High speed mixers are very much to 
be preferred. They are just as essen- 
tial in making high quality bread as the 
best grades of raw materials. With such 
mixers a better mixed dough results—a 
homogeneous mass, with a smooth, vel- 
vety appearance. Such doughs ferment 
more rapidly and evenly. With high 
speed mixers a somewhat ter quan- 
tity of water can be used. A whiter 
loaf results when such machines are used, 
this resulting from the bleaching action 
due to the greater amount of air incor- 
porated. 


GLUTEN DEVELOPING 


Some. claim that the high speed ma- 
chiries develop the gluten to a greater 
degree during mixing. It is a question 
whether this mechanical treatment has 
any maturing effect upon the gluten, or 
whether this maturing process on at 
a more rapid rate in more thoroughly 
mixed doughs. The better informed hold 
to the latter, since from the present 
knowledge on this subject it is believed 
that gluten conditioning is a chemical 
process and not’ a mechanical one. 


FERMENTATION 


After thorough mixing, doughs should 
be transferred to trou of the right 
capacity and fonmented at a tempera- 
ture of 80 degrees Fahrenheit. Dough- 
rooms should be. under accurate tempera- 
ture control. Without such control it is 
impossible to have uniform and correct 
fermentation. Temperature, - humidity 
and time are the three factors that gov- 
ern fermentation. With constant tem- 
poea and humidity the time should 

varied with the age and strength of 
the flour. 

It is possible to have too great humidi- 
ty. For straight doughs this should be 
from 65 to 70 per cent, just sufficient to 
prevent crusting on the ex sur- 
face. If this be allowed, the skin formed 
will produce dark streaks within the loaf. 
With sponges the fermenting room might 
be somewhat drier. Any formation of 
surface skin will dissolve and disappear 
during the second mixing at the dough 
stage. 

TIME OF FERMENTATION 

The old school method of determining 
time of the first punch by its appearance 
and as to whether or not it les when 
a light punch is given is little better than 
a guess. While this t be used 
somewhat as a guide in small shops with- 
out humidity and temperature control or 
in large plants in establ ferment- 
ing time on doughs made of unknown 
flours, it should not be considered in 


large plants under control. With con- 


and temperature, and an 
the exact time of 


fehmentation f eithér st t dough 
e or r str ou, 
os aptas thautt tp Gehuindy Achaea 
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for each lot of flour or blend thereof, 
and this closely adherred to. 

As the flour ages this. should be gradu- 
ally shortened. At all times the finished 
product must be closely observed daily to 
ascertain whether the fermenting time is 
correct. One cannot determine this by 


judgi the dough, but must arrive at it 
y making a close scrutiny of the fin- 
ished product. In so doing one must 


be able to determine from the external 
and internal properties whether the loaf 
is made from a young, ripe, or old 
dough. Many bakers are unable to do 
this, often considering a loaf as repre- 
senting an old dough when really it is 
oung, and vice versa. A rich golden 
rown crust is indicative of correct fer- 
mentation; a foxy, reddish color youn 

dough, and a pale straw color an ol 

dough. An even shredded break on the 
sides or in the center of the loaf is a 
good indication of correct fermenta- 
tion, while ragged breaks, tears, or 
shelling represent improper fermentation 
—old or young. 

Internally a yellowish crumb, rather 
coarse n, and sweet flavor indicate 
young dough; a dark grayish crumb, 
coarse grain, and sour odor represent an 
old dough; while a white, flaky crumb, a 
close grain and wheaty odor are proper- 
ties that are possessed by the best bread, 
made from doughs that have the right 
character of fermentation. é 


PUNCHING DOUGHS 


All doughs should be punched in as 
nearly the same manner as possible. In 
doing this as much gas should be expelled 
as is possible. Dough should be pulled 
up and folded over from one side only, 
and always from the same side. In doing 
this the warmer portion of the dough at 
the bottom is brought to the surface, 
thereby maintaining a uniform tempera- 
ture throughout the entire mass. 

Doughs are punched to rid them of 
undesirable respiratory products; to con- 
trol the character and rate of fermen- 
tation; to control the temperature; to in- 
corporate a new supply of fresh air, and 
to bring the particles in close contact, 
thereby starting fermentation anew. 


SPONGE METHOD 


In large, well-equipped plants the stiff 
sponge method is preferable. This con- 
sists of first making a sponge with 60 
per cent of the total flour to be used, 
most or all of the yeast, the yeast food, 
and a little more than the total per- 
centage of water used. This is allowed 
to ferment undisturbed, in fermenting 
room, under humidity and temperature 
control, for a specified time. The re- 
mainder of the water and flour, the 
sugar, malt, salt, milk, and _ short- 
ening are then added, and the dough 
mixed, This is allowed to stand for a 
few minutes, not to exceed one hour, and 
sent to the machines. 

By this process the fermentation is 
carried on at the expense of the yeast 
food contained in the flour, and the add- 
ed sugars conserved. When the sponge 
method is used less sugar, yeast, and 
milk can be used. A better character of 
fermentation is had by this method when 
strong flours are used, and a better 
quality of bread produced. 

When doughs are completely fermented 
and ready they should be sent directly 
to the machines. 

(To be continued.) 





EGG SPECULATORS LOSE HEAVILY 

For the first time in 10 years eggs have 
sold for 18c doz in Delaware, and for 
the first time since the outbreak of the 
war they have been obtainable under 50c. 
In the last five years country eggs sold 
more often above $1 doz than below. 
Even at that figure the demand was 
greater than the supply. Farmers and 
chicken men see in the present slump 
and overstocks the continued inactivity 
of cold storage plants, and discern in 
present prices huge losses for the egg 
profiteers, who were able to keep prices 
200 per cent above normal for more than 
three years. : 

The storage houses in this section are 
bulging with eggs bought at 45@65c, and 
it is because public has ceased buy- 
ing at exorbitant prices that speculators 
have storage houses stacked to the roof 
and can no longer maintain 


those regulated by the law Of supply and 
demand. 
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THE W. E. LONG CO. 


Production Managers and Superintendents 
of Cliente’ Bakeries Hold Annual 
Conference in Chicago 


The W. E. Long Co., of Chicago, has, 
by co-operation with a group of its 
clients, taken one of the most progressive 
and constructive steps yet adopted in se- 
curing efficiency in bakery operation, by 
arranging annual conferences of plant 
accountants, superintendents, and sales 
managers, to supplement the frequent 
conferences held by the executives. 

At the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, the 
second annual conference of accountants 
was held March 14-16. Three days, April 
25-27, were devoted to a similar confer- 
ence of production managers and super- 
intendents, which is an annual event. 

At these conferences, the intimate de- 
tails of bakeshop operation are analyzed, 
experiences interchanged, and _ results 
compared. In these groups the men meet 
with those who talk their own. language 
and who are dealing every day in a prac- 
tical way with actual bakeshop opera- 
tions in their particular departments. 

This recent conference of superinten- 
dents, for example, dealt in detail with 
the control of shop costs; the essentials 
of laboratory analysis of materials and 
the application of such analysis to 
everyday operation; results obtained 
from different types of equipment; pro- 
portions of ingredients, and methods of 
manipulation of doughs, absorption, in- 
visible losses, temperature and humidity 
control; scheduling of production, and 
the handling of men, in fact, every phase 
of the duties and responsibilities of the 
superintendent was dealt with in a prac- 
tical way. 

The conference was conducted by L. 
W. Haas, chief of the laboratory and 
manufacturing department of the Long 
company. The regular monthly reports 
and other bulletins included in the Long 
service were extensively used in the dis- 
cussions. 

Present at this conference were George 
Niess, Akron (Ohio) Baking Co; W. H. 
Korn and A. Skeppstedt, H. Korn Bak- 
ing Co., Davenport, Iowa; H. Porzig, 
Consumers’ Baking Co., Paterson, N. J; 
J. R. Elliott, Strain Baking Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich; H. Casperson, H. Korn 
Baking Co., Clinton, Iowa; John Kohn, 
Consumers’ Bread Co., Kansas City; J. 
C. Foley and George Goodwin, M. Car- 
penter Baking Co., Milwaukee; H. Gar- 
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rett, H. Korn Baking Co., Quincy, Il; 
F. McDonald, Memphis (Tenn.) Bread 
Co; C. J. Regan and R. Wahl, Regan 
Bros., Minneapolis; F. Korn, H. Korn 
Baking Co., Rock Island, Ill; G. C. Mor- 
ris, Reynolds Baking Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; F. Bierbaumer, Pacific Baking 
Co. Los Angeles; C. W. Whiteley, 
Springfield (Ohio) Baking Co; L. Gart- 
tner, Superior Baking Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind; O. Vogelman, Purity Baking Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo; Edward Weiler, Kappas 
Bros. bakery, Kenosha, Wis; G. Billings, 
Akron, Ohio; C. E. Strand, Strand Bros., 
Monmouth, III. 


TEXAS BAKERS MEET 


Dues Reduced and Resolution Condemning 
Premium Giving Adopted—Legislation 
Sought Prohibiting Stale Returns 

A very fair representation of the 
state’s baking industry was in attendance 
at the twenty-first annual convention of 
the Texas Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, held at the Southland Hotel, Dal- 
las, May 17-19. While several of the 
more prominent speakers on the pro- 
gramme were unable to be present, nev- 
ertheless those problems which .are fore- 
most in the interest of the trade were 
satisfactorily discussed. 

The morning of the first day of the 
convention was given over to registra- 
tion and, later, to a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee. The conference of 
this committee resulted in several rec- 
ommendations being made to the conven- 
tion in the afternoon, of which the ma- 
jority were adopted without considera- 
tion by other committees. 








President C. H. Kuhlmann, Houston, 


called the meeting to order promptly at 
2 o’clock, Tuesday, and, following a brief 
address of welcome by a representative 
of the mayor, delivered his annual ad- 
dress, in which the market conditions of 
flour, sugar and other commodities used 
in the bakeshop, together with the agita- 
tion being made in various sections for 
a reduction in bread prices, were de- 
scribed as being problems for the most 
serious consideration by the trade. 

That the American Institute of Baking 
should have the full support of all bak- 
ers, and without which it cannot fulfill its 
mission, was another matter brought out 
by President Kuhlmann, who also urged 
the better organization of baking asso- 
ciations. 

The first matter touched upon in the 


report of the executive committee, read 
by Joseph Schepps, Dallas, treasurer of 
the association, was the reduction of the 
dues from $10 to $5. It was explained 
that the purpose of the raise to $10 had 
been to take care of the organization’s 
financial responsibilities in its affiliation 
with the national association, but that 
at present such payments were not being 
made to the larger organization, in view 
of which fact an annual charge of $5 
was considered ample. This recommen- 
dation was adopted by the convention 
body. 

The Texas truck law, which has al- 
ready been passed by the state legisla- 
ture and is to become a law Jan. 1, 
1922, places a heavy tax on all trucks 
by means of a per mile charge, varying 
in accordance with the weight of the 
truck. It also stipulates the speed limit 
for all trucks, which, likewise, is made 
on a weight basis. A motion adopted by 
the convention instructed the incoming 
officers and executive committee to take 
—_ looking toward the repeal of this 
aw. 

Dr. Barnard, of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, in a letter expressing 
regret at his inability to attend the con- 
vention, urged that means be taken for 
the wider distribution of the pamphlets 
issued by the institute. A letter was 
also read announcing the fact that J. 
W. McClinton, secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Association of the Baking Industry, 
would be unable to attend the convention 
because of ill health. 

Very strong opposition was expressed, 
in a general discussion, to the practice 
of bakers offering premiums in an at- 
tempt to obtain business. It was said 
to be quite unnecessary to give premiums 
to induce people to eat bread, and such 
a practice only results in one baker 
trying to offer something a little more 
expensive than the premium of his com- 
petitor. Quality, as expressed by a num- 
ber of bakers, was declared to be the 
main selling point in the bakery trade. 
The meeting went on record as opposing 
the practice outlined in this paragraph. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The greater part of Wednesday morn- 
ing’s session was taken up with a very 
able address by Judge W. F. Ramsey, 
governor of the Dallas branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. Judge Ramsey 
dealt with the readjustment period and 
the business outlook for the future. He 
opened his address with a brief review 
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of the business conditions of the country 
since our entry into the recent World 
War, and concluded this line of thought 
with the assertion that price declines 
have been effected with less disturbance 
than might have been expected. 

Two remaining factors, labor cost and 
retail prices, were declared by Judge 
Ramsey not to have declined in propor- 
tion with the reductions which have gen- 
erally taken place in other cost factors. 
To substantiate this, he quoted statis- 
tics showing that from May 6, 1920, to 
May 5, 1921, the price of cotton, corn 
and wheat declined approximately 58 
per cent, and that the wholesale price 
of flour, sugar and many other commodi- 
ties used in the bakeshop declined 55 
per cent. In contrast to this, statistics 
show that retail prices have declined in 
the same period only a little over 30 per 
cent. 

Because of this situation, Judge Ram- 
sey predicted an early reduction in la- 
bor cost and retail prices, which, he said, 
would stimulate trade, increase volume 
and in the long run make more money 
for all concerned. Before this can be 
done, however, he said that all business 
must get back to being reasonably satis- 
fied with a fair profit. 

Judge Ramsey concluded his address 
by touching briefly upon the general 
financial situation, in which he greatly 
deplored the fact that there are rumors 
from time to time regarding the sol- 
vency of some financial institution and, 
as a result, a heavy run recently oc- 
curred on one of the strongest banks in 
Dallas. He said that no system can take 
care of a really insolvent bank, but that 
our present system can and does pro- 
tect all solvent institutions, with the pos- 
sible exception of banks located far 
from a federal reserve depository and 
thus being unable to procure funds im- 
mediately in the event of an emergency. 
Judge Ramsey said that some individual 
concerns will, of course, fail during the 
further progress of the readjustment 
period, but that there is no danger of a 
general financial panic. 

The other important address of the 
morning was made by A. B. Laws, Dal- 
las, special demonstrator for the Fleisch- 
mann Co., who opened by saying that the 
mere baking of good bread, knowledge 
of market conditions and the successful 
management of labor will not in them- 
selves make. a successful baker, but that, 
in addition to the foregoing, bakers must 
have technical knowledge of bread in 
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order to sell it, in the fullest meaning 
of the word, to the 
Mr. Laws exp that the man who 


said, is the most perfect and cheapest 
of all foods. He demonstrated this by 
uoting the food values, in calories to 
the pound, of various foods, as follows: 
bread, 1,200; potatoes, 490; sugar, 800; 
milk, 515; cheese, 475; eggs, 130; bacon, 
600; beef, 410; pork, 458; mutton, 225. 
Furthermore, Mr. Laws said that it is 
essential that vitamines be present in as 
much of a person’s daily food as pos- 
sible. This food element is contai in 
bread, the greater part being derived 
from yeast. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


That the great majority of bakeshop 
troubles can be traced to fermentation, 
which affects the quality, color and vol- 
ume of bread, was brought out in an ad- 
dress — J. en, of the Red Star 
Yeast Co., Milwaukee. Mr. Mycue sug- 
gested that in case of overfermentation 
temperature should be lowered, the time 
shortened and more salt added to the 
mixture, and that these changes should 
be reversed for underfermentation. He 
said that 78 to 82 degrees is a normal 
temperature, adding that heat hastens 
and cold retards fermentation. He ad- 
vised against mixing dough at a high 
temperature, 

Bakers, in order to obtain proper fer- 
mentation, without which ali efforts and 
the use of first class materials are of no 
avail, should become thoroughly familiar 
with their flour, Mr. Mycue said. In 
speaking of some of the commodities en- 
tering into a loaf of bread and which 
have an effect on fermentation, he said 
that sugar assists this process and im- 
proves the color of the loaf, salt assists 
in controlling fermentation, and fats are 
added to improve the color, flavor and 
general appearance. 

Several other papers were read during 
the afternoon, among which were the 
following: “Increasing the Consumption 
of Bread,” by Frank Keton, Waco; “Ad- 
vertising that Gets Results,” Paul E. 
Steffler, San Antonio; “Bakery Conduct- 
ed on Modern Efficiency,” George G. 
Franklin, El Paso. J.C. Porterfield, one 
of the oldest members of the associa- 
tion, spoke to the bakers on “Taxation,” 
with particular reference to its effect on 
business. 

Two important resolutions were adopt- 
ed at this session. One was to the effect 
that the association take up with the 
state attorney general the matter of. 
the return of unsold bread, a practice 
heartily condemned by the association 
because of its alleged insanitary results; 
the other protested against the practice 
of pasting labels of any sort directly on 
the loaf. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The final session of the convention was 
given over to discussions of general mat- 
ters and routine business. Julius Shepps, 
Dallas, in urging that all bakers keep in 
touch with their trade, said that by so 
doing much misunderstanding and bad 
feeling would be done away with. 

W. A. Collmorgen, Lufkin, Texas, 

speaking upon the invisible losses in bak- 
eries, attributed these to lack of ac- 
uaintance with the trade, incompetent 
oremen, lack of knowledge of produc- 
tion costs and the improper co-ordiha- 
tion of money, machines and men. 

A number of short talks were made 
by past presidents. The only resolution 
of moment adopted by the convention 
was one whereby the retiring president 
is automatically placed on the executive 
committee of the organization for the 
period of one year following his retire- 
ment. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are as follows: H. C. Walker, Fort 
Worth, president; Julius Shepps, Dallas, 
vice president; Joseph Shepps, Dallas, 
treasurer. The executive committee is 
composed of C. H. Kuhlmann, H. J. 
Richter, Charles Vincent, Alex Camp- 
bell and E. Carlson. 


ENTERTAIN MENT 


The Dallas bakers are to be — 
mented upon the manner in which they 
entertained the convention sts. Fol- 
lowing the business session, Tuesday aft- 
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ernoon, the bakers and their friends were 
taken over the city in automobiles, the 
ride terminating in a picnic supper and 
dance at one of the parks just outside 
of Dallas. The ladies in attendance at 
the convention were entertained at a 
matinee, Wednesday afternoon. In the 
evening a dinner and dance were held at 
the Orient Hotel, this affair ending the 
pleasure features of the convention. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


C. W. Helm, Chicago, representing 
Helm-Built ovens, was present. 

R. T. Windsor represented S. W. 
Nogle, a Kansas City machinery house. 

Phineas J. Solomon represented the 
W. K. Jahn Co., New York and Chicago. 

The American Potato Flour Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, had as its representa- 
tive Stephen F. Pias. 

The Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
large manufacturer of bake pans, had 
as tts representative W. R. Butter. 

Ben B. George, of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, attended the conven- 
tion, returning to Cincinnati at the close 
of the meeting. 

W. J. Mycue, of the Red Star Yeast 
Co., Milwaukee, delivered an address on 
correct fermentation during the course 
of the convention. 

George A. McDonald, Dallas, of the 
McDonald-Schluter Co., representing 
Vapo-Greez and the Meek reel and cabi- 
net oven, was present. 

Maurice Dennery, representing Charles 
Dennery, and Harry Herzog, of Charles 
P. Wagner & Bro., were two New Or- 
leans supply men in attendance, 

W. B. Johnson, of the Arnold-Wahl 
Malt Syrup Co., Chicago, briefly ad- 
dressed the bakers during one of the ses- 
sions on the subject of fermentation. 

W. F. Seale, of the Dallas office of 
the Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
manufacturers of powdered milk, spent 
the greater part of the three days at the 
convention. 

Oswald & Taube, Cincinnati, former- 
ly the Ohio Valley Mercantile Co., im- 

rters, manufacturers, exporters and 
Solveey? specialists, was represented by 
S. Hamberger. 


L. M. (“Doc”) Fletcher, of the Joe 
Lowe Co., Chicago, was in Dallas for the 
three days of the convention, as was 
George F. Pollock, the company’s repre- 
sentative in the Southwest. 


Among the representatives of bakers’ 
machinery concerns at the meeting were 
F. C. Black, Peerless Bread Machine Co., 
Sidney, Ohio, and J. A. Homey, of the 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati. 


Prominent among Kansas City repre- 
sentatives of the allied industries was 
R. J. Candle, of the J. H. Day Co., bak- 
ery, laboratory, paint and special ma- 
chinery.. The company’s home office is in 
Cincinnati. 


The Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, received many compliments on 
the miniature sack of American Ace, 
containing after-dinner mints, which 
were served to every guest at the ban- 
quet Wednesday night. 


Ben C. Williams, San Antonio, Texas, 
manager for the Liberty Yeast Corpo- 
ration, who spent three days at the Dallas 
convention, expects to open an office at 
Neuvo Laredo, Mexico, for his company 
within the next few weeks. 


Karl R. Zimmer, Kansas City, south- 
western manager of the Menasha Print- 
ing & Carton Co., M. W. Deneheim, Kan- 
sas City, of the Waxide Paper Co., and 
Leslie L, Jacobs, sales manager of the 
Ohio Wax Paper & Printing Co., repre- 
sented the wax paper branch of the al- 
lied trades at the convention. 


The Fleischmann Co. had two rooms 
across the hall from convention head- 
quarters in the Southland Hotel, in one 
of which was an extensive display of the 
company’s newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising matter. James W. Taylor, Dal- 
las sales agent, and E. J. Park, district 
supervisor, were in charge of the dis- 
play. i 

Flour mill representatives at the con- 
vention included J. E. Wright, Chicka- 
sha (Okla.) Milling Co; W. E. Teich- 
graeber, Teichgraeber Milling Co., Em- 
poria, Kansas; H. C. Hicks and F. H. 


* ber in Baltimore succeeded in 


~~ El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor ; C. W. Morgan, Alva (Okla.) 
Roller Mills; J. B. Herbert, Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 


NEWS FROM BALTIMORE 


Bakery Business Quiet—Public Looks for 
Lower Bread Prices—Bakers Taking Ad- 
vantage of Low Prices on Flour 


Battimore, Mp., May 19.—The bakery 
industry is dull, doubtless a reflection of 
the general inactive conditions in other 
lines. With a rather large percentage 
of unemployed, the situation does not 
appear very promising for the near fu- 
ture, as the public is looking for lower 
prices. The wholesale price of bread is 
6c for the 14@15-oz loaf, which retails 
at 8c: 

Bread sales are not as large as they 
should be, according to prominent bak- 
ers. Business with some of the smaller 
bakers is holding steady, but the volume 
of trade in Baltimore is considerably be- 
low normal. During the past three 
months there has been a big increase in 
home baking. Bread buyers are in many 
instances still using other foods, which 
they consider cheaper than bread. They 
feel that bread: prices are too high, as 
flour has shown material declines. 

Some of the smaller bakers have low- 
ered prices, but it is largely due to their 
being able to buy flour at concessions 
and not obliged to use higher priced 
flour, as is the case with some of the 
larger bakers, who must carry several 
weeks’ supply on hand. Cakes, pies and 
other bakery products are meeting with 
a fair sale in many localities, but busi- 
ness is below normal. 

The cost of operation continues high 
in many respects, and this is a serious 
obstacle to lower prices. Bakers’ wages 
are high, and are likely to so remain, but 
there has been .some reduction made in 
materials, notably flour and sugar. If 
prices could be cut some, it would be a 
help toward larger sales. 

Open shops in Baltimore work 8% 
hours per day, 101% on Friday, the wage 
scale being $380@32.50 per week for 
bench hands, $32.50@35 for dough mix- 
ers and oven hands, and $16 for boy 
helpers. Union shops, of which there are 
only a few, work eight hours per day, 
with about the same wage scale as open 
shops; On May 1 the union demanded 
an increase of $5 per week for day work 
and $7.40 per week for night work. To 
this the employing bakers, would not 
agree. 

Currants and raisins are in slightly 
improved demand, with orders for small 
quaritities being placed. Peaches are in 
light demand, and supplies are not very 
plentiful. Demand for walnuts and fil- 
berts is not active, and stocks are said to 
be ample for present requirements. 
Walnut halves are scarce, and prices are 
advancing. Sugar is easier. Bakers 
have. sufficient on hand for near-by re- 

uirements, and there appears to be no 
ifficulty in getting stock quickly when 
needed. 

Bakers are showing little disposition to 
buy flour, except for immediate or near- 
by needs. An occasional car is being 
sold, but generally they are buying less 
than car lots. This is mainly due to a 
fear of further price declines. The 
wheat market is very erratic, and has 
caused buyers to lose confidence in val- 
ues. There is also a wide range of 
prices, and some mills, in need of bysi- 
ness, quote low prices to keep their 
plants in operation. When a quotation 
considered low is made, and the buyer 
believes that the quality is at least fair, 
there is some buying done. 

Canadian patent, which was offered 
rather freely four to six weeks ago, is 
Soe off the market now, as job- 

ers cannot compete with domestic flour 
sellers. Bakers found the Canadian 
product suitable and it was growing in 
popularity when the disadvantage of 
comparative prices entered to dominate 
the situation. At present, quotations are 
almost entirely nominal. One large job- 
getting a 
fair quantity from a mill, which closed 
out its stock, but even were this flour 
offered at cost it would be hard to. sell 
to any baker who considered only the 
price. 
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There is no possibility of a reduction 
in bread prices immediately. The best 
that bakers can promise the public is 
that if flour prices drop to the point ex- 
pected by July 1 or 15, they will be able 
to sell bread cheaper. News from St. 
Louis that the 16-0z 5c loaf has made its 
reappearance there has made people feel 
that local bakers should reduce prices. 
Some d work has been done during . 
the month by the officers of the local as- 
sociation in acquainting consumers with 
facts showing that it is impossible to 
make and sell bread at less than current 
prices. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





EXPERIMENTS IN FLOUR 

The interest in industrial research 
manifested by the universities and ex- 
periment stations is developing facts 
which are of real value to the baker. 
The April issue of the Journal of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry carries 
two very interesting articles by C. H. 
Bailey and F. A. Collatz. Mr. Collatz 
is a member of the staff of the American 
Institute of Baking, and Mr. Bailey is 
a professor of cereal technology at the 
Minnesota Experiment Station, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

One article, “The Activity of Phytase 
as Determined by the Specific Conductiv- 
ity of Phytin—Phytase Solutions,” dis- 
cusses the specific conductivity of a wa- 
ter solution of phytase prepared by di- 
gesting finely ground bran with water 
and purified by repeated precipitation of 
the enzyme with alcohol. It appears that 
the phytase so prepared effects a more 
complete hydrolysis of the phytin at a 
temperature of about 55 degrees than at 
any other temperature, although the ini- 
tial reaction proceeds more rapidly as 
the temperature is increased. 

The second paper, one of a series of 
studies of wheat flour grades, shows the 
electrical conductivity of water extracts 
of flours. The water extracts were made 
of a series of flours representing sam- 
ples from practically all of the mill 
streams. The ash content of these sam- 
ples was determined in the usual man- 
ner, and also by taking the specific con- 
ductivity of the water extract. The results 
so closely parallel the ash content that 
this method of determining the mineral 
constituents can be employed as an in- 
dex of flour grade. The general conclu- 
sion reached by the authors is that the 
specific conductivity of water extracts 
of wheat flour is due chiefly to inorganic 
salts of phosphoric acid resulting from 
the hydrolysis of phytin through the ac- 
tivity of the enzyme phytase. 





PATERSON’S CO-OPERATIVE BAKERY 

The Purity Co-operative Association, 
of Paterson, N. J., built its original bak- 
ery in 1905. It was a three-story brick 
building 80x100, in which two small 
ovens were installed. The plant was op- 
erated on the shareholder basis, only five 
shares of $5 each being allowed each 
member, so expansion depended on the 
number of members. 

The first expansion took place six 
years after the association had been 
founded. This consisted of an addition 
three times as large as the original build- 
ing. Late in 1920 the addition was fully 
equipped. The machinery installed cost 
$10,000. The plant proper is situated in 
the rear of a two-story building, also 
used by the company. This building 
faees Tyler Street. The first floor is 
used as a retail store; a branch store is 
also. conducted at 82 Temple Street. 
Everything is modern and sanitary. A 
sign informs the trade that bread is sold 
by weight, and not by the loaf. On the 
second floor are the offices. They are 
large, airy rooms, well lighted and 
equipped. An area way permits the. pas- 
sage of wagons and autos between the 
office building and plant proper. 

The bakery is housed in a three-story 
structure of brick construction and fire- 
proof throughout. The maximum con- 
venience is insured in all departments. 
The building is over 300x150, with an 
entrance opening on a rear street for 
emergency shipments. 

The first floor is the oven room, 
200x135. Eight large Petersen ovens 
face the center of the room and extend 
back almost 100 feet. These ovens are 
of the latest type, with glazed white tile 
finish. Two large steel elevators convey 
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flour to the storage room on the third 
floor. A Union wrapping machine is 
used. An average of 90 bbls of flour is 
consumed daily. 

The workroom on the second floor is 
finished in white enamel, with large win- 
dows on all sides, affording plenty of 
light and ventilation. Two mixers, one 
a high-speed Read and the other a Tri- 
umph, a flour sifting, elevating and con- 
veying outfit with scales, and a water 
tempering outfit, are among the new 
equipment. Also a large automatic Read 
proofer, a Thompson molder, Kalfus 
work tables, dough divider, and roll 
divider of the Dutchess type and a batch 
of steel dough troughs, the latter fur- 
nished by the Jaburg-Miller Co. Eight- 
een men are employed in the workroom, 
with six and a number of helpers in the 
oven rooms. 

The third floor is utilized for the stor- 
age of flour. A Read flour handling out- 
fit is installed here, with three bins of 
45 bbls each. The flour storage has a 
capacity of approximately 2,400 bbls. 

The Purity Co-operative Association 
has over 1,200 members in Paterson, 
Passaic and other near-by towns, and is 
operated on the plan of New York’s 
large co-operative bakery. The Paterson 
concern is affiliated with the New York 
establishment through their respective 
co-operative societies. Karl Weber is 
general superintendent. The co-operative 
plan followed is similar to the Rochedale 
and Belgian systems, which have proved 
such a success in England, Scotland 
and Belgium. 





NEW JERSEY BOARD OF TRADE 


The scale of wages which is to prevail 
in the new contract between the employ- 
ing bakers of New Jersey and the bak- 
ers’ union is still being discussed. Until 
this has been definitely adjusted the 
members of the Essex County division 
of the New Jersey Bakers’ Board of 
Trade will not sign individual contracts. 

That the green and white bakery ad- 
vertising campaign can be carried on at 
a very low cost to the individual baker 
was the report of the committee. The 
increased business in baked goods result- 
ing through an aggressive advertising 
campaign will more than pay for the 
outlay. 


THE MILLER’S MOVE 


Open Letter on Co-operation Between Miller 
and Baker Issued by the 
Fleischmann Co, 


Flour is an ingredient, not a food. As 
an ingredient it is one of the most im- 
portant, not only because it is pure and 
healthful, but also because it has a dis- 
tinctive food value of its own and forms 
the bulk of many familiar dishes which 
are served every day with regularity. 

As an ingredient, however, it is de- 
pendent on further processes than those 
carried on in the mills before it is edible. 
Flour alone has none of, the appetite 
appeal so necessary to the successful ad- 
vertising of a food product. Where, 
then, can the miller turn for the appetiz- 
ing quality which he wishes to get across 
to the public? 

There is only one answer to this query. 
Co-operation with the baker is the logical 
solution to the problem. The increased 
consumption of bread will automatically 
increase the sales of flour. 

Between bakers and millers the mutual 
confidence existing between buyers and 
sellers is necessary, and beyond that 
business relationship a greater, further 
co-operation will go far toward estab- 
lishing business success for each. To the 
baker who uses the flour to make his 
bread it may be well to advertise de- 
pendability, uniformity and quality, but 
that is only selling the flour halfway. 

The baker is not the actual consumer 
of the flour, he is only the distributor, 
the medium through which it reaches the 
public, 

The miller is fortunate in having so 
delicious a product as bread by which he 
may tempt his public and arouse their 
appetite, for bread has évery virtue nec- 
essary for a tremendous popular appeal, 
and flour is its main ingredient. 

Bread is a universal food, regardless 
of climate or other conditions which usu- 
ally govern the choice and consumption 
of foods; and, better yet, it appears three 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


times a day, perhaps oftener, and is a 
perfect accompaniment for any food 
with which it may chance to be served. 
Without flour, bread would be bones 
without flesh. This is opportunity writ- 
ten large for the miller. 

Add to this the economy of bread and 
you have one of the best talking points 
of modern days, for bread supplies a 
larger food value for the money expend- 
ed than any other food on the market. 

The baker is putting forth every ef- 
fort to convince the housewife that he 
can produce for her as clean, nourish- 
ing and delicious a loaf as she can make 
for herself. The miller need have no 
fears concerning the wisdom of this, as 
it concerns himself and his business. 
When the irksome task of manufacturing 
bread has been placed in a factory, where 
it belongs, the consumption of bread will 
be increased, for the housewife will be 
relieved of the wearisome process of 
supplying a fresh loaf for every one 
consumed, ‘ 

Meanwhile there is no stern line of 
demarcation between the consumer of 


influenced to try that flour for them- 
selves. 

The miller, in turn, will lose no part 
of his public by advertising his product 
through the economical and delicious 
medium of wholesome, tempting bread 
which every one knows and loves. There 
is nothing through which he could pos- 
sibly make a stronger or more universal 
appetite appeal. 

Increase bread eating whenever and 
wherever and ‘however it ‘can be done. 
Greater bread eating means greater flour 
sales and greater bread sales. 

A larger demand for bread due to in- 
creased advertising in which a broad 
view and generous spirit prevail will 
mean a volume of business sufficient to 
satisfy both industries. 

Now, Mr. Miller, 
Let’s go! 


for your share! 





PIE BAKERS IN CONFERENCE 
A special meeting of the National Pie 
Bakers of America was held at the Sher- 
man House, Chicago, May 5-6. George 
C. Hutchison, of the Hutchison Baking 





Address by J. C. Lewis, president. 


committees. 


Forest Park. 


ished business. 


than a hindrance to good business. 





RETAIL BAKERS’ PROGRAMME 


The officers of the Retail Bakers’ Association of America expect the 
convention to be held at St. Louis, Mo., on June 14-15, to be one of the 
best and largest meetings ever held by this association: 
programme has been provided, and St. Louis bakers have arranged for 
entertainment features that are of the best. 


The proposed programme is as follows: 

Monday, June 13, 2 p.m: meeting of the board of directors. 

Tuesday, June 14, 8 to 10 a.m: registration. Convention called to 
order at 10:30. Song by St. Louis Master Bakers’ Singing Society. Ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Henry Kiel; response by J. Machatscheck, 
president St. Louis Master Bakers’ Protective and Benevolent Association. 
Question box; reading of minutes, with 
reports of secretary, treasurer and board of directors; appointment of 
Afternoon session, 2 p.m: address by Dr. 
American Institute of Baking, on standards of bread. Talk by E. H. 
Hohengarten, St. Louis, on purchasing associations for the retail baker. 
Luncheon at the Bevo plant as guests of the Anheuser-Busch Co. 
evening the visiting bakers will be entertained by the Municipal Opera at 


Wednesday, June 15, morning session: report of committees; unfin- 
Address by Dr. Prosser, of the Dunwoody Institute, Min- 
neapolis, on a sweet goods school for bakers. 
Milwaukee, on national and state food and sanitary laws as an aid rather 
Addresses on how to make your show 
windows attractive, and on accounting systems for the retail bakers. 
Election of officers; question box opened; outline of work for the coming 
year. Evening at 7 o’clock, annual dinner and dance. 


A very interesting 


H. E. Barnard, 


In the 


Address by C. J. Kremer, 








bread and the flour users. When the 
housewife, who uses flour for her home 
baking, runs short of bread before her 
baking day, or is prevented by some un- 
expected occurrence from doing her 
usual baking, she orders bread unhesi- 
tatingly from the baker or the grocer 
until she has time for baking again. She 
is a patron of both baker and miller, 
turn and turn about, so that there is no 
reason for either to claim her trade ex- 
clusively. ', 

To sum the matter up, for the best re- 
sults to each industry the miller and the 
baker should regard each other as co- 
workers rather than competitors. Their 
combined object is to sell flour and bread 
and their public is practically the same, 
fom these two classes are indivisible, 
shifting, almost interchangeable. 

It takes flour to make bread. If the 
baking industry advances, the millers 
flourish, but the housewife, the purchaser 
and consumer of each commodity, is an 
important factor in this question. 

Whether she bakes at home or uses 
the bread the bakery makes, if she can 
be taught to use twice as much bread 
as her accustomed amount, not only will 
she add to the strength and good health 
of her family and reduce her living ex- 
penses, but both the miller and baker 
will benefit, for she will use more flour 
and buy more bread, even though she 
ordinarily may advocate home baking. 

The miller, the baker and the house- 
wife have a community of interest, but it 
is the miller’s next move. 

The baker advertises that he uses only 
the best and purest flour, and he patron- 
izes the miller. But housewives who bake 
at home will read that message, and be 


Co., Philadelphia, was chairman, and 
J. J. Regan, of the same concern, sec- 
retary. 

The meeting was called for the pur- 
pose of co-operating with the federal 
Joint Committee on Definitions and 
Standards, which is preparing a stand- 
ard for fruit pie filling. It was deemed 
advisable to ascertain the opinion of pie 
bakers as to what should constitute a 
standard, 

It is understood that the meeting did 
not make much headway during the first 
day, and that Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the 
American Institute of Baking, attended 
during the second day at the urgent re- 
quest of the association. With his advice, 
it is learned that a substitute standard 
was agreed upon. This will be drafted 
by Dr. Barnard for presentation to the 
joint committee. Owing to the sessions 
having been mostly private, it is impos- 
sible to give a detailed report. 

Those present included H. J. Borth, 
Borth Pie Co., Detroit; M. Bowe, Bowe- 
Perry Pie Co., St. Louis; I. M. Stickney, 
Burns-Bowe Pie Co., Cleveland; Elmer 
G, Case, Case & Martin Co. Chicago; 
Charles Schmidt and D. F. Stauffer, City 
Baking Co., Baltimore; A. Schulteis, 
Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C; W. Wilkinson, Dusenbury 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh; C. F. Yaeger, 
William Freihofer Baking Co., Phila- 
delphia; S. Hubig, Hubig Baking Co., 
Dallas, Texas; George C. Hutchison and 
J. J. Regan, Hutchison Baking Co., 
Philadelphia; Henry Steingester, Man- 
hattan Pie Co., New York; Charles 
Moody, Moody & Waters, Chicago; 
Rufus C. Finch, New York Pie Baking 
Co; W. E. Pittsford, Pittsford Pie Co., 
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Indianapolis; L. J. Porth, Porth Pie Co., 
Milwaukee; Frank Rushton, Rushton 
Baking Co., Rosedale, Kansas; C. L. Sen- 
ter, Senter Pie Co., Denver; W. J. Regan, 
Skrzycki-Regan-Meyers Co., Detroit; 
John Yeung, Yeung & Mueller, St. 
Louis; D. W. Smith and F. W. Church, 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
A. S. Purves. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
NEW BREAD ORDINANCE 

Dutvutn, Minn., May 20.—The Duluth 
council has adopted an ordinance regu- 
lating the weight and wrapping of bread, 
and also set a standard of 1 |b, with a 
tolerance of 1 oz over this weight, for 
bread manufactured for sale in the city. 
Local bakers have long wanted an ordi- 
nance providing for a uniform, sani- 
tarily manufactured and wrapped article 
with which all manufacturers selling at 
wholesale or retail must comply. It has 
taken a long time to straighten out dif- 
ferences between the interested parties. . 

The ordinance provides that bread may 
be manufactured and sold in loaves in 
units of 1% lb or 1 lb additional to the 
standard weight, but in no other way. A 
tolerance of 114 oz is permitted on all 
loaves of more than 1 lb in weight. The 
weight will be determined on an av- 
erage of 25 loaves. 

All bread must be wrapped by a sani- 
tary process, with wrapping of sufficient 
strength and size to withstand ordinary 
exposure. This regulation does not ap- 
ply to bread sold in large quantities to 
hotels and restaurants when the loaves 
are not separated. 

Manufacturers are required to place 
on each loaf a label showing conspicu- 
ously its weight, and retailers are re- 
quired to weigh the bread if customers 
demand it. 

Any baker or retailer who sells bread 
in a manner contrary to the provisions 
of the ordinance will be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. Upon conviction, a fine of not 
less than $10 or more than $100, or a 
sentence of not exceeding 85 days in jail 
or at the work farm, will be imposed. 

The ordinance does not apply to crack- 
ers, pretzels, biscuits, buns or fancy 
bread weighing not to exceed 3 oz. Stale 
bread, sold as such, is also exempt. 


NOTES 

The Vienna Pastry Co. will open a 
bakeshop shortly at 105 East Superior 
Street. It will be operated in connec- 
tion with a restaurant, but will also cater 
to the public. 

Bakers are buying flour pretty closely, 
the largest users not over two months 
ahead, smaller ones much within that 
period. With the wheat market so un- 
certain, they buy from hand to mouth 
rather than take chances on stocking up 
and getting caught on the wrong side. 

There has been no recent reduction in 
the price of bread. Until bakers work 
off supplies bought at high prices there 
is little chance of any change being made. 
The 114-lb loaf is wholesaling at 13c and 
retails at 15@16c.. Some small bakers 
are selling 1-lb loaves or slightly over 
at 10c. 

Bakers report labor plentiful and are 
not having any difficulties with workers. 
Master bakers and employees, at a meet- 
ing late in April, agreed on no wage 
reduction or change in working time 
from basis effective last year, except that 
the scale of wages this year contains a 
clause specifying if the cost of living 
shows a sufficient decline in the course of 
time the matter may be opened by bak- 
ers giving 30 days’ notice for adjust- 


ment. 
F. G. Cartson. 





BAKERY STRIKE IS AVERTED 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 19.—The master 
bakers of St. Louis and the Bakers’ 
Union, representing 1,200 bakers, have 
signed a contract for a year, retaining 
the present wage scale and working 
agreements. This action averted a strike 
threatened by the bakers if proposed 
wage reductions were made effective. 

The wage scale, which was continued, 
follows: foremen, not less than $40 a 
week; spongers, $36; assistant spongers, 
$24; oven hands, $36; first bench hands, 
$33; bench and machine hands, $32; help- 
ers, $25; bread counters, $26. It is fur- 
ther provided that night workers are to 





receive $2 additional a week, and that 

be no more than four hours’ 
overtime a week, except in the case of 
emergencies. 

The master bakers have also agreed 
with the bakery, cracker, pie and yeast 
wagon drivers and the salesmen’s union 
for the continuation of the present wage 


seale. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 


OHIO TRADE IMPROVING 


Less Unemployment Helps Bakers—Standard 
Weight Bread Bill Passed by Legisla- 
ture—Bakers Plan Outing 


Cotumsvus, Onto, May 19.—Some in- 
crease is noted in demand for bakers’ 
bread, due possibly to the fact that there 
has been more activity in industrial lines 
in Columbus. Several large factories 
have resumed operations, in some cases 
on full time, and more work for the 
laboring man means increased consump- 
tion of bread. 

Columbus bakers are wholesaling bread 
at 814c and 121%c for the 1-lb and 14- 
Ib loaves, respectively. Retail prices are 
10c and 15c. One chain store is retailing 
a 12-02 loaf for 5c. 

There has been no reduction in wages 
in the bakeshop, and it is not expected 
that there will be any very soon. 

Stocks of flour in bakeries are lighter 
than for a long time, but very little buy- 
ing is being done, except for immediate 
needs, The only sales reported are of 
single car lots, with shipping directions 
accompanying the orders. e trade is 
sure that prices will gradually work low- 
er until the new crop is on the market. 
It is predicted that new crop flour will 
start off at close to $5 bbl, and with this 
idea firmly fixed in most buyers’ minds 
it is not expected there will be any heavy 
buying before July 1. 

Numerous bakers have expressed them- 
selves as having been taught a severe les- 
son in buying flour ahead, and in all 
probability they will buy conservatively 
on the new crop, with few long-time 
bookings. A few mills are already-offer- 
ing new crop flour at around $6 bbl for 
standard patent in cotton 98's, but no 
sales have been reported. 





OHIO BREAD BILL PASSED 
The Brand bread bill, calling for 
standard weight bread, was passed by the 
Ohio House of Representatives, May 13, 
and will become a law when the governor 
signs it. The main feature of this bill 
calls for loaves of bread to weigh 1, 11%, 
and 2 lbs, or multiples thereof, with a 
label on the loaf showing size, and name 
of the baker. Another feature calls for 
no returns. Sufficient time will probably 
be given the bakers, after the bill is 
signed by the governor, to use the wrap- 
pers they have in stock. 


OHIO BAKERS TO MEET 
Plans are being completed for the con- 
vention and outing of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry at Cedar 
Point, June 21-23, and it will probably 
be one of the best attended conventions 
Ohio has ever held. Hotel reservations 
are coming in fast, and any one who ex- 
pects to attend the convention would do 
well to write the Breakers Hotel, San- 
dusky, Ohio, in order to be sure of get- 
ting satisfactory accommodations. 





MASSACHUSETTS MASTER BAKERS 

The quarterly meeting of the Master 
Bakers’ Association of Massachusetts 
was held at the City Club, Boston, pre- 
ceded by a luncheon. H. P. Dion, of 
New Bedford, presided. G. A. Sander- 
son, who has acted as treasurer for the 
past 18 years, and aiso was in charge of 
the labor bureau, handed in his resigna- 
tion, which was accepted with regrets, 
and V. A. Friend, chairman of the con- 
vention committee, was appointed to 
draw up suitable resolutions to present 
to Mr. Sanderson at a later date. 

Victor A. Friend reported on the 
progress being made to interest all bak- 
ers’ associations in New England in the 
matter of selecting a convention city. 
The matter was thoroughly discussed, 
and finally left to the decision of the 
committee. Springfield, Mass., is favored. 
It has adequate hotel accommodations 
and also a fine auditorium. The bakers 
of Springfield are very active, and the 
city is centrally located. The Chamber 
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of Commerce has offered to attend to 
all the details of the convention, make 
arrangements for hall and hotels, and 
see to the comfort of the visiting bakers. 





RICHMOND 

Ricumonp, Va., May 19.—The demand 
for bread has increased 30 per cent 
within the last few weeks, according to 
local wholesale bakers, and they predict 
a good business for the summer. Prod- 
ucts of the cracker companies here have 
decreased 2@6c lb, but a light business 
has characterized the month. Distribu- 
tors of bakers’ equipment report a grow- 
ing demand over the Potomac states. 

hile some of the larger bakers are 
disposed to stock an extra car or two 
when the market strikes a new low level, 
most of them refuse to operate, except 
in a restricted way. Buying recently 
has been mostly on the prompt shipment 
basis, and dealers expect a continuation 
of present slow buying for the remainder 
of the present crop year. 

Bread prices in Richmond have shown 
no material change recently, and are as 
follows: 15-0z loaf, wrapped, 8c whole- 
sale, 10c retail; 16-0z loaf, 8c wholesale, 
10c retail. One large Italian baker is 
putting out a 1-lb loaf of fair quality 
at 7c retail or four for 25c. Pies are 
ore © 15c for the eight-inch and 
30c for the 10-inch, covered or open. 
Doughnuts are down to 20c dozen, re- 
tail, with no change in the price of cream 
and jelly doughnuts, which are still sell- 
ing at 30c dozen, retail. Buns are re- 
tailing at 20c dozen. Rolls, 10 to a pan, 
retail at 10c, or three for 25c, and are 
8c wholesale. 
wholesale, and 12c retail. 


NOTES 


Nolde Bros., 308 North Twenty-sixth 
Street, have added a rounder-up. 

The Connecticut Pie Co., 611 North 
Seventeenth Street, has added some new 
machinery. 

Williams bakery, 1306 Hull Street, is 
now known as the South Side bakery, 
with W. M. Miller as proprietor. 

The Solomon Baking Co., Inc., 3819 
Williamsburg Avenue, Eas added an au- 
tomatic outfit of bread making ma- 
chinery. 

G. D. and H. G. Blackley have ac- 
quired the bakery of Barker & Elling- 
ton, at 1523 West Main Street. Modern 
machinery has been installed. 

The French and Italian bakery, at 
1714 East Franklin Street, formerly 
known as C. & J. Gillio and A. Gillio & 
Sons, is now known as Gillio Bros. 

T. F. Farley, a newspaper writer and 
advertising representative, has engaged 
in the baking business at 221 East Main 
Street, under the name of the Master 
bakery. 

A. Breitstein has opened a retail bak- 
ery at Twenty-ninth and P streets, which 
is equipped with a Middleby oven, cake 
mixer and the other necessary auxiliary 
equipment. : 

One of the largest public-view bakeries 
in Richmond is the Barker bakery at 522 
East Broad Street, operated by the In- 
ternational Baking Co., with E. E. Bass- 
ford as manager. 

Wallace A. Cook, of the sales promo- 
tion department of the Fleischmann Co., 
New York City, addressed the Richmond 
Retail Grocers’ Association on organiza- 
tion and advertising on May 5. 

Fred Breschel has closed his bakery at 
414 East Main Street and opened at 
Main and Harrison streets, where he has 
installed a retail establishment equipped 
with a portable oven and cake mixer. 

Maxime Ducharme, 717 East Grace 
Street, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. His liabilities are $11,867.66, 
and assets $7,006.90. He claims $1.725 
exemption. Ducharme operated a pastry 
shop. 

Holland & Ford, with headquarters at 
Centralia, Ill; have a bakery at 214 East 
Broad Street under the management of 
George Ritchie, who has charge of their 
shops at Petersburg, Charlottesville and 
Lynchburg, Va. ‘ 

The Belmont bakery, at 3020 West- 
hampton Avenue, is housed in a one- 
story brick building, 25x90 feet, where 
the baking is done in full view of the 
public. A Middleby oven, dough mixer 


Loose rolls are 10c dozen ° 


and cake mixer are used, with J. C. 
Wymer in charge. 


The cake plant of the Corby Baking 
Co., St. James and oe a streets, for- 


merly the plant of the B. C. bakery, 
has Bs rebuilt and equipped with five 

and two rotary ovens. A full as- 
sortment of modern cake machinery has 
been installed, with a complete equip- 
ment of cutting and package machinery. 


The products are distributed as far 
south as Key West. 


The Corby Baking Co., Carey and Jef- 
ferson streets, has installed two new 
ovens, making a battery of 10 bread 
ovens now in use. Five Ward electric 
trucks and six Reo trucks strengthened 
the delivery cent. One of the finest 
cake plants in the South is operated by 
the Corby company at St. James and 
Leight streets, both establishments being 
under the supervision of William Jorg. 


Abrams Sisters, cake bakers at 9 East 
Grace Street, started 54 years ago to 
bake cakes for the neighborhood in a 
cookstove. The products became so 
popular that today the firm occupies a 
large brick building, employing five bak- 
ers with about a dozen auxiliary help. 
The shop is equipped with three ovens, 
two large cake mixers and a Colborne 
pie machine. All kinds of cakes and 
fancy breads are made, which are 
shipped north and south. 


A. J. Clarke, operating a successful 
retail bakery at 1706 East Main Street, 
has. bought the three-story brick build- 
ing housing his bakery. The interior has 
been painted and a cake mixer installed. 
Mr. Clarke, who was formerly secretary 
of the Potomac States Association of the 


‘Baking Industry, has been confined to 


his residence for the past month with 
ulcers of the stomach, but is gradually 
moore, The business is being looked 
after by Mr. Clarke’s son, Creston. 


George T. Mattern, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant cashier in the Central National 
Bank, is now with the Virginia Baking 
Co., as assistant to the general manager, 
R. C. Christian, Jr. . L. Mattern, a 
brother, is in the sales department. An- 
other brother is J. J. Mattern, president 
of the L. Broom Baking Co., Richmond, 
and treasurer of the Potomac States 
Association of the Baking Industry. A 
railroad siding is now under construc- 
tion to the plant of the Virginia Bak- 
ing Co. 

H. V. Cole, for many years at 309 
East Broad Street, has bought a two- 
story brick building, 37x131 feet, with 
basement, at 208-210 North Fourth 
Street, where he has moved his retail 
bakery and candy business. The first 
floor has been fitted up as a retail de- 
partment. The second floor contains the 
business offices, candy manufacturing de- 
partment and cake bakery equipped with 
three portable ovens and two cake mix- 
ers. An ice cream manufacturing de- 
partment occupies a space 37x50 feet. 


Louis Cohen & Son, operating a bakery 
at 207 North Eighteenth Street, have 
gone out of business. Mr. Cohen, Sr., 
has retired, and his son Isador has gone 
in business with J. E. Brown, at 118 
West Marshall Street. The retail store 
and the bake shop have been remodeled 
and a large double deck Middleby oven 
installed. Other machinery improve- 
ments furnished by the Jaburg-Miller 
Co., Inc., consist of an American divider, 
Union rounder-up, proofer and Thomson 
moulder. They have three ovens work- 
ing to capacity, and with the strength- 
ening of their delivery equipment with 
additional wagons, they plan an exten- 
sive advertising campaign. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Biscuit Co. 
has been formed at Richmond, with a 
capital stock of $100,000, by F. V. Gunn, 
president; H. W. King, treasurer, and 
L. T. Stansbury, secretary. A cracker 
plant is under construction at Eighth 
and Stockton streets, South Richmond, 
adjacent to the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
road, with trackage direct to the doors. 
The plant will contain two ovens and a 
complete assortment of cake and cracker 
machinery, the contracts having been giv- 
en to the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, 
Thomas L. Green & Co., Indianapolis, 
and Pembroke Hartman, Philadelphia. 
The building is of brick and mill con- 
struction, three stories high, 117x117 feet, 
and will be completed about Aug. 1. 
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Mr. Stansbury was formerly sales mana- 
ger and Mr. King assistant manager of 


the Virginia Baking Co., Richmond. 


J. Harry Woorrmce. 





NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Flour Sales Slow—Bread Prices Unchanged 
—School Children Visit Bakery as 
Part of Regular Work 


Wasuineton, D. C., May 19.—The 
baking trade is feeling the effects of the 
business depression, but complaint as to 
the volume of business is not any greater 
than in other lines. Crock butter is 30 
@44c Ib, and candled eggs 23@26c doz. 
Granulated sugar is 7@7%%¢ lb. Walnut 
halves are unchanged at 48@50c lb and 
walnut pieces at 38@40c. Raisins are 
quoted at 23@26c lb, corn oil 14@1é6c, 
while cottonseed oil is down to 81%4@9c. 

The trade is buying flour as it needs it, 
and no faster. The idea seems to be 
quite prevalent that prices will continue 
to decline at least up to harvest time. 
Orders are running a little larger than 
for a week or so, but they are still very 
small. 

‘Bread prices have not changed any in 
Washington. The 12-oz loaf is selling at 
61,c wholesale and 8c retail. The large 
or 24-0z loaf, wrapped, is fetching 13c 
wholesale and 15c retail. The 12-0z loaf 
is the most popular one in Washington. 





BAKERS STRIKE AVERTED 


Rumblings of a strike which would in- 
volve 700 bread and pastry bakers have 
disturbed the employing bakers and the 
Department of Labor for some time. 
The trouble started when the employing 
bakers notified their employees that, in 
view of the decreased cost of living, they 
must stand a reduction of 15 per cent in 
wages. This the latter refused to con- 
sider. 

Through the efforts of John B. Col- 
poys the employers and employees are 
going to give the Department of Labor 
an opportunity to draw up a plan of ad- 
justment acceptable to both sides. Mean- 
while the executive committee of the Em- 
ploying Bakers’ Association has full au- 
thority to act for the association, and 
the old scale of wages’ will continue in 
effect, which is 90c per hour for day 
work and $1.10 for night work, with time 
and a half for overtime. Night work 
starts at 6 p.m. and stops at 6 a.m. 
Auxiliary hands or helpers will continue 
to get $2.50 per day for the first three 
months, $3 for the next three, and $3.50 
after that time. What the employing 
bakers wanted was a discontinuation of 
the auxiliary and a 15 per cent reduction 
in wages. 

There has been no cut in wages here 
since this country entered the war, but 
they have steadily increased and working 
hours decreased until today Washington 
bakers are paying top prices for both 
skilled and unskilled labor. Office ex- 
penses and overhead are mounting in 
most of the big baking establishments, 
and it is said to be doubtful if any bak- 
er in Washington is making a decent 
profit on the bread he is putting on the 
market. 


NOTES 


F. S. Wolfinger has opened a retail 
bakery at 605 Pennsylvania Avenue S.E. 


L. C. Wilkins, a well-known flour man 
of New York City, is now with the Capi- 
tol Refining Co., in charge of domestic 
sales. 


L. S. Ulman, manager Holmes & Son, 
Inc., attended the annual convention of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
at Atlantic City, as the official delegate 
of the Washington chamber. 


The District of Columbia commission- 
ers have approved changing the weights 
and measures law to make it possible for 
bakers to séll 24-0z loaves of bread, but 
oppose the request for a 12-o0z loaf. 


The Charles Schneider Baking Co. has 
added a five-barrel high speed dough 
mixer, a flour handling outfit, with auto- 
matic scales, tempering tank and hop- 
per, and a large bread wrapping machine. 


Lewis Holmes, vice president District 
National Bank and president Holmes & 
Son., Inc., bakers, who has been under 
the doctor’s care for several months, is 
able to be at the bakery a short time 
each day. 
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The Pease Conpertite Pie Co. 
will convert its old stables into a ware- 
house, and has fitted up a large two- 
story brick building, on property some 
distance from the bakery, to house the 
delivery equipment. 

The employing bakers of the District 
of Columbia have agreed to pay mem- 
bers of the Bakery Salesmen’s Union No. 
33, beginning May 1, a 10 per cent com- 
mission, and all teams that make Sun- 
day deliveries to hotels, cafes, etc., are 
to be off the streets by 2:30 p.m. 

Albert. Schulteis, manager Connecti- 
cut-Copperthite Pie Co., and a director 
in the Oriental Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation, attended the annual convention 
of the Building and Loan Associations 
of the United States at New Orleans, re- 
turning via St. Louis, Chicago and De- 
troit. 

The employing bakers of Washington, 
on May 11, after disposing of routine 
business, instructed the executive com- 
mittee to try and get the new bread law, 
which becomes effective on June 2, ex- 
tended until the bakers can have it 
amended to permit them to manufacture 
a 11%4-lb loaf. 


Invitations issued to public and private 
schools by Holmes & Son, Inc., bakers, 
have been popular among school children, 
who visit the baking establishment and 
are shown through the plant by guides 
who explain the art of scientific bread, 
cake and pie baking. Before leaving the 
bakery the children are treated to a 
luncheon of Holmes dainties, after which 
they write essays on their trip and turn 
it in as part of their school work. 

J. Harry Woorriece. 





ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 19.—Whhile the vol- 
ume of business consummated by St. 
Louis bakers the past month has not been 
satisfactory, nevertheless an improve- 
ment is to be noted in the volume of 
flour moving into the bakery trade. This 
is particularly true of the last two weeks. 

his fact, however, is not necessarily 
indicative of a resumption of normal 
bread purchases by consumers. Bakers 
are gradually using up their old stocks, 
and as this is done it is only natural that 
the volume of their flour. purchases 
should increase. It is now believed that 
only two or three bakers have any quan- 
tity of old bookings on hand, and it is 
thought that these stocks will be largely 
used up this month. 

Little or no change has occurred in 
bread prices in this market. Perhaps one 
or two of the smaller shops have put a 
reduction into effect, but this is of little 
moment. The gradual elemination of 
high priced flour is enabling bakers to 
resume operation on a more nearly nor- 
mal basis.. It seems probable that the 
value of flour now on hand in St. Louis 
bakeries is nearly that of the nominal 
daily quotations. 

While an improvement has been noted 
in the quantity of flour purchased by 
bakers, the volume of bakery goods 
bought by consumers is still materially 
below normal. Just what is required to 
overcome this condition is uncertain. 
However, it would seem that, once prices 
become stabilized and consumers realize 
that they are purchasing bakery goods on 
the basis of existing flour prices, rather 
than on that of flour bought at the high- 
er levels, a return to normal buying will 
occur. : 

The sooner this condition becomes ef- 
fective, the sooner will the bakery trade 
of this territory enjoy a normal business 
growth. It is not probable that profits 
will be made on flour purchases, but it 
does seem quite possible that sound busi- 
ness conditions will prevail in the local 
bakery trade during the coming crop 
year. 

NOTES 


Two Alton, Ill, bakers announced a 
decline of 1c per loaf in their bread 
prices a short time ago. They had been 
selling for 10c and lé5c. 


A 300-lb safe, containing $140, belong- 
ing to the Purity a Co. of this 
city, was carried out of the bakery last 
week, looted and left in a vacant lot. 


The strike of the bakers in Springfield, 


Mo., has ended, the employers and the 
union reaching an amicable understand- 
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ing, with the result that all bakeries are 
running at full capacity again. 

In a campaign against alleged insani- 
tary bakeries Dr. Callan, superintendent 
of the New Orleans city board of health, 
recently filed affidavits against four 
bakeshops of that city, charging them 
with handling unwrapped bread. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation .was held at Murphysboro, IIl., 
May 11. Matters of interest to the trade 
at large, and this association in particu- 
lar, were discussed at the meeting. 


Arrangements are progressing satis- 
factorily for the coming convention of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, to be held in St. Louis June 
14-15. It seems probable that a very 
fair machinery exhibition will be held 
in connection with the convention, and 
adequate plans have been made to care 
for all exhibitors. The entertainment 
committee has held several sessions, and 
its work is nearly completed. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





CANADIAN BAKERY NOTES 


Toronto, Ont., May 20.—The Smith 
Junior Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., has 
opened a branch in Cobourg, Ont. It 
manufactures soft drinks. 

The Russell-Murray Cocoa Mills, Ltd., 
has been registered at Montreal. This 
firm will engage in the confectionery, 
cocoa and chocolate business, 

The Candy Specialties, Ltd., capital- 
ized at $40,000, has been granted an On- 
tario charter to manufacture candy for 
the wholesale and retail trade. 

The largest exhibition of bakery ma- 
chinery and supplies ever held in Canada 
will take place in October, 1921, in the 
transportation building at the Canadian 
National Exhibition grounds, Toronto. 

The executive of the Bread and Cake 
Manufacturers’ Association of Canada is 
carrying on a very active campaign of 
advertising in connection with the ar- 
rangements for the convention and ex- 
hibition to be held in Toronto, Oct. 3-8. 
It is expected the attendance will reach 
not less than 2,000. An especially cor- 
dial invitation has been issued to mem- 
bers of the trade in the United States 
to make this gathering one of their holi- 
day objectives of the year. The climate 
of Canada is perfect at that time, and 
the programme of attractions will be of 
a high order. 

A. H. Batmey. 





AMONG BAKERS AND SUPPLY MEN 


As far as can be learned at this writ- 
ing, the question of wages in Chicago 
has not yet been settled. Bakery em- 
ployees ask that the high wage scale of 
last year be continued, while employers 
insist that a 25 per cent decrease be ac- 
cepted. 

P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J., 
have recently moved into their new of- 
fice at 57 Freeman Street, just across 
from their old building. The new struc- 
ture is three stories high, and contains 
plenty of room for the various depart- 
ments. 

The Joe Lowe Co., Inc., is issuing a 
house organ entitled “Sunshine.” It deals 
largely with products manufactured and 
handled by the company. 

The K. & I. Bakeries Co., Inc., operat- 
ing the Barker Original System of Bak- 
eries, suffered a loss by fire to its Fourth 
Street branch at Louisville, Ky., May 4. 
The damage was heavy. Harry H. 
Smith is general manager for the com- 
pany at Louisville. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., well-known bak- 
ers of New York, are building an exten- 
sion to one of their Brooklyn plants, ap- 
proximately 50x200, and will include a 
baker travelling oven and other machin- 
ery. L. S. Beardsley is the architect. 

Harry Jones, formerly connected with 
the Pittsburgh agency of the Liberty 
Yeast Corporation, has been made mana- 
ger of the Detroit office and southern 
Michigan territory. The office is located 
at 1931 Howard Street, where bakers 
will be welcomed at all times. 

Louis J. Kolb, president Kolb Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, is in Europe. He plans 
to visit the British Isles, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France and Switzeriand, and will 
likely be absent three or four months. 
He is ae by Mrs. Kolb, their 
daughter, Dr. George Pfromm. 


E. O. Lancaster, middle west repre- 
sentative for P. Ballantine & Sons, has 
been laid up for some weeks at his home 
at Flint, Mich., with a sprained back, but 
expects to be at work again shortly. 

hapman & Co., for many years in the 
bakers’ supply business,.Chicago, moved 
from 200 North Jefferson Street to 618 
West Lake Street, on May 1. Bakers 
and other members of the trade will be 
welcome at the new location. 





COMING BAKERY CONVENTIONS 

Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of America, Atlantic City, May 
$1-June 2. 

Potomac States Association of the 
Baking Industry, Richmond, Va., June 
7-9. 

Pennsylvania Association of the Bak- 
ing. Industry, Scranton, June 13-15. 

etail Bakers’ Association of America, 
St. Louis, June 14-15. 

Ohio Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, Cedar Point, June 21-23. 

Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association, 
Duluth, July 19-20. 

American Association of the Baking 
Industry, Chicago, Sept. 19-23. 

Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Canada, Toronto, Oct. 3-8. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERS’ BOARD OF 
TRADE 


The latest bulletin of the Essex Coun- 
ty Division of the New Jersey Bakers’ 
Board of Trade contains the news that 
the Assembly Bill No. 454, known as the 
standard weight law, after being passed 
by the New Jersey assembly, was re- 
ferred back to the ways and means com- 
mittee of the Senate, and died there. 
There will therefore, according to Secre- 
tary A. Lang, be no regulation of the 
baking industry by the state this year. 

Members of the Board of Trade who 
have as yet not paid their $2 assessment 
to cover legislative expenses will please 
remit at once to the treasurer, Edward 
ae Jr., 375 Bloomfield Avenue, New- 
ark. 





POTOMAC STATES CONVENTION 

Bakers are looking forward to the 
sixth annual convention of the Potomac 
States Association of the Baking Indus- 
try to be held at Richmond, Va., June 
7-9. During the present financial and 
business depression, bakers havé a great 
deal to learn and the programme pre- 
pared should repay bakers for attending. 

The Potomac States Association of the 
Baking Industry is one of the important 
baking organizations in the country. 
With national leaders showing a pro- 
found interest in its affairs, there is room 
for the belief that its usefulness is be- 
coming greater with each succeeding 
year. 

On May 8 an important meeting of the 
Richmond bakers was held in the offices 
of the L. Broom Baking Co., 516 East 
Marshall Street, presided over by J.J. 
Mattern, chairman of the general com- 
mittee on convention arrangements. 
Others attending the meeting included 
A. H. Nolde, William Nolde, Ernest 
Erdt, William Jorg, G. P. Ritchie, L. M. 
Shackelford, Kenneth Cherry, and J. H. 
Woolridge. 

The ways and means committee report- 
ed sufficient money to finance the enter- 
tainment committee. William *Nolde, 
chairman’ of the entertainment commit- 
tee, has not overlooked the women and 
there will be an expedition for them each 
day during the convention. 

William Jorg, chairman of the hotel 
committee, has secured the Murphy 


Hotel as the convention headquarters. . 
*Murphy’s Hotel, a new million dollar 


structure, 12 stories high, is located in 
the heart of the business section, con- 
venient to all theatres, shopping, finan- 
cial and commercial districts, and to the 
hundred _ historical spots in the city of 
Richmond. The assembly hall in the 
hotel will accommodate more than 500 


people. 


BRONX MASTER BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The monthly meeting of the Bronx 
Master Bakers’ Association was held re- 
cently, at which time the labor bureau 
reported that the wages of extra hands 
had been reduced from $7 to $6 per day. 
It is hoped this will do much toward 
stabilizing labor, and have a tendency to 
induce journeymen bakers to work 
steadily. 
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Attention was drawn to the verdict of 
$12,500 awarded against Holterman 
Bros., bakers, at Port Richmond, for 
employing a minor under 14 years of 
age, who was hurt while in their employ. 
The action was the first case to be tried 
under the state law regarding the em- 
ployment of minors. 





NEW YORK STATE BAKERS 

At the last monthly executive meeting 
of the New York State Association of 
Master Bakers the chairman of the legis- 
lative committee, Max Strasser, reported 
on legislative matters and spoke on vari- 
ous bills before the last session. 

The dates for the 1921 convention, 
which will be held in Buffalo, were set 
for Oct. 17, 18 and 19. A large delega- 
tion of New York City bakers will go 
to the convention in a body. 

The affairs of the Bakers’ Mutual In- 
surance Co. were thoroughly discussed, as 
over $36,000 of its funds are tied up in 
two defunct banks. Directors of the 
company who were present stated that 
the funds of the insurance company 
would be paid in full, and no doubt some 
interest would be paid on the deposits. 

The management was criticized, as no 
statement of the condition of the banks 
had been made to the bakers. Objections 
were made by some‘ directors of the in- 
surance company that news items of the 
happenings of the recent months were 
prejudicial to the best interests of co- 
operative enterprises. It was pointed 
out that the directors had failed to make 
proper use of the trade papers to ex- 
plain these happenings. A_ resolution 
was adopted calling upon the insurance 
company to issue a statement to the 
trade. 





GROCERS IN CONVENTION 





Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
Meets in Cincinnati—Resolutions 
Passed and Addresses Given 


NASHVILLE, TeNN., May 21.—The South- 
ern Wholesale Grocers’ Association closed 
its annual convention at Cincinnati May 
13, with the re-election for the twelfth 
term of the president, J. H. McLaurin, 
of Jacksonville, Fla. 

Resolutions were passed indorsing the 
merchandise broker, the use of cotton 
instead of burlap for shipping bags, 
mileage books at lower rates, and that 
railroads be not permitted to increase 
rates without the sanction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. A resolu- 
tion demanding lower hotel rates was 
tabled. The place of the next conven- 
tion will be selected later. 

That canned goods are now being sold 
by the packers at from 40 to 50 per 
cent below cost, because of the tight 
money market, was the assertion made 
Wednesday by Harry F. Strasbaugh, 
president of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, who spoke before the grocers’ 
convention, . 

“In many cases, present prices are 
much lower than war prices,” continued 
Mr. Strasbaugh. “But freight rates are 
doubled, wages continue high; we con- 
tinue to pay high prices for tin cans, 
and unless wages and the cost of tin 
cans come down, the price of canned 
goods will be increased.” 

Allen Walker, of the Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York, told the delegates that 
it is fallacy to think that high prices 
make prosperity. “Continuity of em- 
ployment and turnover of merchandise 
mean prosperity,” he said. 

Other speakers at Wednesday’s ses- 
sion, which was devoted almost entirely 
to addresses, included J. A. Sloan, chair- 
man of the trade relations committee; 
Bishop Charles E. Woodcock, Louisville; 
E. A. Humphrey, chairman contract com- 
mittee, and Benton McKeen, St. Louis. 

A number of representatives of flour 
mills attended the convention to get into 
touch with the grocers. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





The Federal Food Co., Madison, Wis., 
has been organized as an outgrowth and 
development of the business originally 
established two years ago as a Federal 
System shop, by C. M. Littleton. The 
shop and store have been moved to the 
Waltzinger a where it occupies 
two entire floors. e staff has been in- 
creased to nine men and seven girls. 
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BAKERY’S GOOD WILL 


When an Establishment Is Sold Does the 
Seller Impliedly Agree Not to Com- 
pete with the Buyer? 

The n stated in the subtitle of 
this article appears to be accurately and 
fairly answered in the decision of the 
New York supreme court in the case 
of Costello vs. Eddy, 12 N.Y. Supp. 236. 
It was there held that the mere sale of 
a bakery business does not preclude the 
seller from setting up a new establish- 
ment in competition with his successor. 
If the buyer desires to protect himself 
against such competition he should do 
so by exacting from the seller an ex- 
press a ment to that effect. 

The bill of sale in this case recited 
that it conveyed a certain “bakery busi- 
ness,” “also the horses, wagons, tools, ap- 
paratus, furniture, fixtures, stock, 
on hand,” certain leases, “also all inter- 
est of the party of the first part to the 
oven in the Philadelphia Street store,” 
ete. Then followed the usual warranty 
of as to the “property and interest” 
sold, 

The seller later established a compet- 
ing business in the same place, Saratoga 
Springs, and the buyer sought to enjoin 
the competition on ground that there 
was an implied agreement against it. 
The suit was ordered dismissed in the 
trial court and this decree was affirmed 
on appeal, the higher court saying: 

“If the contract had in terms pro- 
hibited the defendant from engaging in 
this business in Saratoga Springs, it 
would doubtless have been a valid con- 
tract, not against public policy for be- 
ing in restraint of trade, but it cannot 
be enforced as a contract in restraint of 
trade without some provision in it re- 
strictive of the defendant’s right to 
carry on a bakery; and it contains no 
such provision, Nor do the covenants 
of warranty reach this case. They can 
only be construed as covenants relating 
to the property sold, and the right of the 
plaintiff to the free, unobstructed enjoy- 
ment of the same. Any lawful interfer- 
ence with either of the bakeries or the 
stock, teams, wagons, etc., would be a 
violation of the covenants of warranty; 
but we think it cannot fairly be said 
that these covenants went to the extent 
of guaranteeing to the plaintiff the ex- 
clusive business of carrying on a bakery 
in the village of Saratoga Springs.” 

A. L. H. Street. 





BAKERY NOTES 
ILLINOIS 


Joseph Marsel, who conducted a bak- 
ery at 1324 Main Street, Ottawa, has 
leased a store in the Shelton Building 
and will open a new bakery. 

Thompson’s bakery, 217 East Third 
Street, Kewanee, has a new sanitary 
oven. The old portable was moved to 
the rear of the bakery. Other equipment 
installed recently is a Dutchess Tool 
Co.’s bun cutter and a Hobart mixer. 
Mr. Thompson also expects to add a 
Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co.’s electric wrapping machine. 

Joseph Murphy has leased a building 
on North Mill Street, Bloomington, made 
several improvements and opened a bak- 
ery. A new large oven and other equip- 
ment have been installed. 

The B. & M. Bread Co., Bloomington, 
recently incorporated, is remodeling two 
stores and a garage, which it bought, into 
a modern wholesale bakery. 

Jacob Mided has opened a modern 


wholesale and retail bakery at 3435 Law- . 


rence Avenue, Chicago. 

The Square Deal bakery has been 
opened on Lincoln Square, Decatur, by 
W. T. Cramer. 

Early this month some of the bakers at 
Ottawa reduced the price of bread froin 
léc to 13c. This brought another cut to 
10c by a baker who did not approve of 
the reduction. The 114-lb loaf is now 
retailing at 10c, llc and 12c. The baker 
who made the last cut also operates a 
shop at Streator, where he retailed bread 
for 15c, so a few of the Ottawa bakers 
began trucking bread to Streator and 
sold it at 9c, so it could be retailed at 
10c. The public is getting the benefit 
of the war, and looks for a 5c loaf soon. 

The Springfield Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation has adopted a slogan, “Weigh 
Your Bread,” and has decided to pub- 
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lish fair bread weights from time to 
time 


The Lincoln bakery, Lincoln, which 
burned a short time ago, has been re- 
built and is in operation. 

Otto Boldt has sold his interest in the 
San Jose bakery, Peoria, to his partner, 
Mr. Mott. 

Bread prices at Rockford have been 
cut by the bakers from l4c to llc on the 
large loaves and from 12c to 9c on the 
small loaves. 

Bakers at Alton have reduced the 
price of bread to compete with the bak- 
eries in St. Louis that ship bread to this 


town. 

The Model bakery, Mattoon, is install- 
ing a new oven. 

A. Zimmerman has opened a bakery at 
513 Court Street, Peoria. 


INDIANA 


Johnson & Hough, who operate the 
Federal bakery, Auburn, are remodelin 
their plant and installing additiona 
equipment. 

A Bake-Rite bakery has been opened 
at Crawfordsville. 

J. Lewellen has sold his bakery, at 
Losantville, to B. Boosen. 

H, Harris has bought the bakery of 
W. H. Johnson, Rising Sun. 

Master bakers at Evansville have ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with union 
bakers regarding reducing the wage 
scale, which expires July 1. The present 
scale is $85@40 per week for journey- 
men bakers. 

The Federal bakery, Logansport, 
burned recently. Loss about $3,000. The 
plant will be rebuilt at once. 

The W. A. Plummer bakery and the 
Beebe bakery, Princeton, have been 
bought by Lester O. Dill, who has con- 
solidated them. 

George Vandervoir has engaged in the 
baking business at Dana. 

C. E. Ruger has resigned as secretary 
and field representative of the Indiana 
Association of the Baking Industry. 

R. L. Burkhardt has sold his bakery at 
Mishawaka, and expects to go to Cali- 
fornia. 

E. Good has engaged in the baking 
business at Woodburn. 

Emmett Masterson has opened a bak- 
ery at Anderson. 

Charles Jackson has engaged in the 
baking business at Hymera. 

J. W. Shoemaker has bought a build- 
ing at Greensburg, and will remodel it 
into a bakery. 

E. A. Shriner has opened a bakery at 
212 Main Street, La Fayette. 

The Craig Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, 
expects to build a modern cracker fac- 
tory. The McCormick Co., Inc., New 
York City, is preparing the plans for 
the new plant. 


MICHIGAN 


The Hekman Biscuit Co., Detroit, has 
let the contract for a three-story addi- 
tion to its plant on South Granville 
Avenue. The new building will add 18,- 
000 square feet of floor space, will cost 
about $25,000, and is to be finished about 
June 1, 

Henry Tiefenthal, Allegan, has sold his 
bakery to J. C. Daugherty. 

G. Gilliland has bought the bakery of 


-L. Monroe, Grand Rapids. 


Edward Hodge & Son have engaged 
in the baking business at Bancroft. 

The Superior bakery has been opened 
at Marquette. 

Elmer Nolinberg, 
build a new bakery. 

Hickman’s bakery, Jackson, closed for 
some time, has been reopened. 

Peterson & Anderson have opened a 
bakery at Marquette. 

H. Root has bought an interest in the 
bakery of H. Punches, Belding. It will 
be operated as the Punches & Root bak- 
ery. 

Norton Rouel, Reading, has sold his 
bakery to Levi King. 


Iron River, will 


OHIO 


Several changes have recently been 
made in Columbus bakeries. The Hol- 
land Bread Co. has succeeded the Co- 
lumbus Bread Co; Harry Myer, former- 
ly president of the Top-N-Och Co., is 
assistant manager of the Holland com- 
pany. George W. Bollinger, formerly 
ence manager of the Brenneman 

aking Co., and Sterling Donaldson, for- 
merly with the Occident Baking Co., 


have bought the Top-N-Och Co. Fred 
Allen has succeeded S. Donaldson as 
manager of the Occident company. 

The Jacob Laub Baking Co., Cleveland, 
expects to install a system of travelling 
ovens. Jacob Laub established this bak- 
ery in 1887 on the site of the present 

lant, and it has grown to one of the 
argest in the state. Forty auto trucks 
and 10 horse drawn vehicles are used for 
delivery purposes, and a big shipping 
business is done with retailers in near-by 
towns. The slogan of the company is 
“Ask your grocer. Cleveland’s best since 
1887.” 

Cleveland bakers have reduced the 
price of the 1-lb loaf from 10c¢ to 8c, 
and the 114-lb loaf from 13c to 10c. 

W. G. Hiehle is building an addition 
to his bakery at 216 Seventh Street, 
Marietta. 

Wilson Bros. bakery, New Concord, 
has installed new equipment. 

Woods & Malone have engaged in the 
baking business at 585 East Livingston 
Avenue, Columbus. 

The R, S. Manley bakery, Van Wert, 
has been sold to B..H. Voss and Jesse 
Roth. 

Otto Benley has bought the Star bak- 
ery, West Third Street, Dover. 

The J..W. Seigfried bakery, 317 Long 
Street, Cambridge, has been sold to Rob- 
ert Dougherty. 

Peter Backes has moved his bakery to 
North Paint Street, Chillicothe. 

John Armbruster has bought the City 
Baking Co., Sandusky. 

The new plant of the Felber Biscuit 
Co., Columbus,’ is now in operation. A 
formal opening and inspection took place 
early this month. The new plant doubles 
the capacity of the bakery, which now is 
15 tons of crackers, cookies and cakes. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


F. C. Haller, president Haller Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been appointed a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Pennsylvania Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry by L. J. Baker, president. 
He succeeds R. C. Martin, who resigned. 

The Penn Baking Co., 305 Penn Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, will build a modern 
bakery at Irwin Avenue, near North 
Avenue. It will be of brick construc- 
tion, with two basement fired ovens, and 
will cost about $40,000. 

B. Deckman and W. Burtsfield have 
bought the bakery of H. C. and John G. 
Fry, who have been in the baking busi- 
ness for 35 years in Shippensburg. 

The Pittsburgh office of Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co. is now located at 4150 
Jenkin’s Arcade Building. 

Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, will sail June 1 for 


- a trip to Great Britain, France, Switzer- 


land and other European countries. He 
will go with the bakers’ delegates to the 
Rotary convention at Glasgow. 

E. Fox, of the Fox Baking Co., York, 
died April 25, after a lingering illness 
since an automobile accident about a 
year ago. 

Mosso & Gradich have succeeded P. 
Mosso & Co, in the baking business at 
Irwin. 

Charles Buford has reopened the bak- 
ery at Bolivar, formerly operated by 
his father. 

M. Kopcak has closed his bakery at 
Black Lick. 

The Francis market expects to add a 
bakery and pastry shop to its store at 
Uniontown. 

_ R. C. Moyer has bought the Sellers- 
ville bakery, Sellersville. 

The Mohican Co., operating one of the 
largest bakeries in Reading, has an- 
nounced a cut from 8c to 6c for its 16-oz 
loaf and the 24-oz from 12c to 9c. Prices 
on cakes were reduced 25@45 per cent. 

Bakers at Pittsburgh have reduced the 
wholesale price of 17-0z loaves from 844c 
to 7%c, and the 25-oz loaves from 121,c 
to lle. / 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 


Hoeck’s Bakery, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; 
capital stock, $20,000. Incorporators: 
Peter and Marie Hoeck, R. P. McNulty. 

The Apex pun os f & Restaurant, Inc., 
New York; capital stock, $15,000. In- 
corporators: Fred Claus, A. B. Hertz, 
J. H. Garmesey. 

Paris Pastry Co., Inc., Bronx, N. Y; 
capital stock, $3,000. Incorporators: S. I. 
Gold, Morris Weiss, B. Bernstein. 
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Golden Doughnut Shops, New York; 
capital stock, $15,000. Incorporators: M. 
Buchter, W. M. Kurtz, L.. Abramowitz. 

Top Notch bakery, Peekskill, N. Y; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: S. 
Rosenstein, J. H. Baxter, D. and C. 
Slutsky. 

Boston (Mass.) Baking Co; capital 
stock, $7,500. Incorporators: G. P. Pou- 
los, Harry Gazullis, M. Golden. 

Louisville (Ky.) Fried Cake Co; capi- 
tal stock, $8,000. Incorporators, J. C. 
Wilson and W. A. Lang. 

Eagle Baking Co., Paterson, N. J; 
capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: C. 
D. Lazzaro, Frank and C. Divirgillo. 

Horn & Hardt Baking Co., Camden, 
N. J; capital stock, $2,000,000. 

Camden (N. J.) Baking Co; capital 
stock, $35,000. Incorporators: I. C. 
Clow, J. A. McPeak, F. R. Hansell. 

American Bakeries Co., Portsmouth, 
Va; capital stock, $25,000. Incorpora- 
tors: J. H. Graves, O. Smith. 

Buddy Baking Co., Manhattan, N. Y; 
capital stock, $20,000. Incorporators: I. 
and L. Thomases, S, E. Kempler. - 

Barker Bread Co., Portland, Oregon; 
capital stock, $75,000. Incorporators: 
H. D. Anderson, A. Bastasch, Omar 
Spencer. 

Great Neck Baking Co., Flushing, N. 
Y; capital stock, $300,000. -Incorpora- 
tors: M. Katzenstein, John Kish, F. L. 
Skelly. 

H. & H. Baking Co., Louisville, Ky; 
capital stock, $3,000. Incorporators: J. 
A. Schneidville, Harry Kastan, S. Wald- 
man, I. Goldberg. 





MINNESOTA WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION 


Every Minnesota master baker and 
miller, as well as any one else engaged 
in business in that state, who employs 
one or more persons in his shop or busi- 
ness, is affected by the recently enacted 
amendments to the Minnesota workmen’s 
compensation act, (Although not entitled 
to any credit or blame for the general 
nature of the provisions in the new act, 
the law editor of The Northwestern Mill- 
er had the honor to assist in drafting the 
new law, as secretary of the state senate 
interim commission which reported the 
bill to the legislature for passage.) 

A copy of the act can be obtained by 
writing to the Industrial Commission of 
Minnesota, St. Paul. 

The law provides a scale of benefits to 
be paid by employers to injured work- 
ers, whether the injury be caused by 
fault of the employer or not. The 
amounts fixed, however, are much below 
what would ordinarily be allowed by a 
jury in a personal injury case. So, what 
an employer loses under the act by being 
made liable for accidents not due to his 
fault, he gains by the small amount he 
must pay in any case. 

An employer is not bound to be gov- 
erned by the act. If he wants to, he 
can give notice, as provided by the law, 
that he will not be covered by it. In that 
case he is not liable for accidents not 
traceable to his fault, but as to acci- 
dents due to his fault he must pay all 
that a jury may award and the court 
may allow in a personal injury case. 

One of the most important provisions 
added to the act by the amendments is 
a requirement that every employer either 
carry insurance against liability for in- 
juries to his employees, or prove to the 
Industrial Commission financial ability 
to carry his own risk. After the taking 
effect of the act—June 1, 1921—the em- 
ployer who fails to take out insurance 
or obtain permission from the commis- 
sion to carry his own risk is subject to 
a penalty of $50. 

Free and official information can be 
obtained any time from the Industrial 
Commission concerning rights and liabili- 
ties under the act. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





BAKERS’ MERCHANDISE CO, 

The recent statement of the Bakers’ 
Merchandise Co., of Philadelphia, shows 
a remarkable record of progress. There 
was a fine gain in membership and the 
capital stock has been increased from 
$39,150 to $52,650. The ninth anniver- 
sary was celebrated at the warehouse of 
the company on April 6 by a banquet. 





C. E. Buchholtz and F. S. Glier have 
opened a bakery at Pecos, Texas. 
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Advertisers desiring special information 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with The Northwestern Miller, 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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The import flour trade in London 
during the past week has been most dis- 
appointing, and although the wheat mar- 
ket in America has gone up considerably 
and, therefore, offers of flour have been 
dearer, the trade has been so stagnant 
on this side that sellers have had to take 
lower prices for spot flour and shipments 
near at hand, thereby reducing the spot 
premium that has been on flour for so 
long a time. It would appear that bak- 
ers are still full of flour which they 
stocked recently, in consequence of the 
threatened strike of dock and transport 
workers, and will not buy again until 
they are compelled. It is very disap- 
pointing to see the premium on spot flour 
vanish, as it has been a saving clause to 
the trade since it has been under. decon- 
trol, and with prices gradually declining 
it has helped buyers out of serious losses. 

We have been experiencing some very 
hot and summer-like weather, and there 
is an old saying on the London market 
that “Mark Lane cannot stand the sun- 
shine.” This has certainly been the case 
during the past few days and has helped 
to weaken the market here. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


It' was anticipated that on May 1 the 
price of home milled flour would be con- 
siderably reduced and there was talk 
that possibly the reduction would amount 
to 5s per 280 lbs. However, as time has 
gone on the situation has somewhat al- 
tered, owing to the fact that the wheat 
market has appreciated in value and 
offals have declined in value and there is 
little doubt that the present price will 
be unaltered during the present month. 


THE LAST PHASE OF DECONTROL 


Up to recently the Royal Commission 
on Wheat Supplies has requested im- 
porters to furnish them with particulars 
of all flour purchased. This was required 
in order that the Royal Commission 
should know the stocks of flour coming 
to this country as a guidance to their 
purchasing of wheat. However, a notice 
has been sent to the trade that in future 
these returns will not be required. Thus 
ends at last the remaining link between 
the importers and the Royal Commission. 


FLOUR PRICES 


The spot prices for flour are easier. 
Canadian export patents can be bought 
at 68@69s per 280 lbs, ex-store; Min- 
nesota export patents are held for 
69s for 280 lbs, ex-store; and Kansas 
straights are offered at 68s, same terms. 
Australians have come down about Is 
per sack and can be purchased at 66s 
per 280 lbs, ex-store. 


MILLFEED 


In consequence of the warm weather, 
the demand for millfeed is slow and bran 
has been sold at £5 5s ton, ex-mill, 
and middlings at £9 ton, ex-mill. It will 
be noted that there is a decided differ- 
ence in the price quoted for bran last 
week as against the price taken this 
week. 

OATMEAL ~ 

There has been a healthy trade in oat- 
meal and the demand has been good. 
Midlothian oatmeal is offered at 75s per 
280 lbs, ex-store, and Aberdeen at 60s 
per 280 lbs, ex-store. The offers from 


America are 49s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., and 
on spot the price is 55s, ex-store. Rolled 
oats are unaltered from last week and 
can be bought at 62s 6d per 280 lbs, 
ex-store. 


BAKING AFFECTED BY COAL STRIKE 


The protracted coal war, which is now 
in its fifth week, is ae | to, make 
itself felt in the shortness of supplies, 
and orders are being issued to the public 
to restrict the use of fuel, gas and elec- 
tric light to the utmost. In order to 
meet the emergency it is proposed to 
advance time another hour under the 
summer-time act so as to use all the 
daylight possible and save the artificial 
light. This will mean a difference of 
two hours between the general time and 
Greenwich mean time, or the time of 
the sun, and as a whole will not be ob- 
jected to by the public. 

The shortage in fuel has made it nec- 
essary for local authorities to ration sup- 
plies to industrial concerns. Bakeries 
can only secure supplies necessary for 
the baking of bread and will have to give 
up cake and pastry making for the pres- 
ent. Some of the smaller bakeries are 
getting their loaves baked by the big 
bakeries, as they find it impossible to 


keep on going with the limited supplies’ 


of fuel granted them. The big bakeries 
are, therefore, working day and night to 
keep pace with the demand upon them. 

Coal is being imported from France, 
Belgium, America and Germany,’ par- 
ticularly from the latter country, and 
every effort is being made to supply the 
essential needs of the country. The situ- 
ation, however, is very serious, while the 
stubborn attitude of the miners con- 
tinues. 

THE REPARATION CONTROVERSY 


The refusal of Germany to pay the 
reparation money stipulated by the 
Treaty of Versailles, as representing the 
indemnity due the allies for 1919-20 and 
amounting to £1,000,000,000 sterling, has 
created a very critical situation in Euro- 
pean affairs. A part of the money, 
some £400,000,000, has been paid, but 
Germany pleads inability to provide the 
balance. The allies are as one in their 
determination to enforce the payment, 
but the means thereto have been the sub- 
ject of keen controversy. France is 
eager to make a military demonstration 
for two reasons: first, from her belief 
in the absolute justice and moral 
righteousness of her demands owing to 
the ravage of invasion; secondly, because 
the money is of vital necessity to her 
economic position on account of under- 
taxation during the war. On the other 
hand the policy urged by France would 
be detrimental to British interests, which 
are wrapped up in commerce and ship- 
ping, and anything that hinders the ad- 
justment of trade conditions spells fur- 
ther disaster to domestic peace and well- 
being in Great Britain and, indeed, to 
the rest of the world. Therefore, Great 
Britain’s policy is to try to bring about 
a settlement without resort to armed 
force. Italy shares Great Britain’s point 
of view and in some quarters the media- 
tion of the United States, on the initia- 
tive of the allies, is urged as the safest 
and best means of settling the whole 
question. 

The allies have been sitting in council 
throughout the last 10 days and more. 
At first Mr. Lloyd-George and . 
Briand, the French premier, held “con- 
versations” at Hythe, on the south coast 
of England.- Then the meeting place 
was transferred to London and round 
table conferences of the allied delegates 
have been held at the prime minister’s 
residence, 10 Downing Street. It is an- 
nounced today that a reparation scheme 
has at last been agr upon, and al- 


though full details have not yet been 
published, it is understood that Germany 
will have to pay a total of £6,600,000,000 
in annual payments of £100,000,000 plus 
the amount of the Belgian debt to the 
allies, which is £250,000,000. Germany 
will be required to deliver to the repara- 
tions commission gold bonds to cover this 
amount, which will be secured on the 
whole of the assets of the German em- 
pire, and to pay £50,000,000 in gold or 
approved foreign bonds within’ three 
months of the acceptance of the ulti- 
matum. 

Meantime France is mobilizing some 
300,000 troops to occupy the Ruhr dis- 
trict on the Rhine in the event of the 
ultimatum not being accepted, while it is 
rumored that the German cabinet has 
decided to resign, having pledged them- 
selves to an inflexible “No” to the allies’ 
demands. A change of government may 
bring change of heart and spirit and 
prove the ultimate saving of the situa- 
tion. The loss of the great mining and 
other industries centered in the Ruhr 
district would be a very serious blow to 
Germany, threatened as she also is by the 
loss of Upper Silesia, another of her 
great industrial centers, by cession to 
the Poles. Upper Silesia has been a part 
of Germany for 1,000 years and the will 
of her people is to remain German, but 
there are influences afoot that seem bent 
on the disintegration of Germany. Many 
regard this as a misguided policy and as 
the wringing of the neck of the goose 
that lays the golden eggs, for it can only 
reduce Germany’s capacity to pay the 
indemnity. Defiance, however, must be 
met by force and the remedy lies in 
Germany’s own hands. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY 2 

The public are now beginning to com- 
ment on the pause which has taken place 
in the downward tendency of bread 
prices in Scotland. It was hoped that 
by May the price would have fallen to 
the level of 1s per 4-lb loaf. This hope 
was not an extravagant one. It was not 
merely a shout such as went up from a 
section of the London press immediately 
the price of wheat broke in North Amer- 
ica. It was based on a calculation that 
a steady fall in wheat and flour would 
enable gradual cheapening till a return 
to the Is price was reached in May. 
Now, imported flour has steadily de- 
clined and many of the other articles 
which the bakers use have also eased in 
costs. Labor, of course, is still as dear 
as when bread reached its high-water 
mark last autumn, and coal is also very 
dear. These things considered, never- 
theless there are those in the flour trade 
who think that the bakers are inclined to 
squeeze the last drop of juice from the 
orange. 


BAKERS AND IMPORTED FLOUR 


Imported flours of good quality were 
being sold last week at 65s sack, and this 
week the same class of flours are offered 
at about 62s sack. Iteis not easy to 
reconcile these flour costs with bread 
costing the consumer Is 2d per quartern 
loaf. As a matter of fact, when part of 
the subsidy was removed in April of 
last year and the official price of G. R. 
flour was in the region of 63s sack, the 
loaf was then controlled at 1s ld. The 
quality today is probably higher, but 
what is really wrong is that too much 
stress is being made in competition in 
respect of quality rather than of price. 
One of the excuses of the bakers for the 
halt in the decline of prices is that the 
home milled flour is not relatively as 
cheap as the imported. The mills, they 
say, are only nominally free; they are 
still taking the greater part of their 
wheat from the government, which is re- 


luctant to break its prices. Until there 
is a prospect of home flour easing and 
of their being able to work into the 
cheaper stocks of imported flour bought 
recently, the bakers suggest that there is 
not sufficient margin to allow them to 
reduce their charges for bread. If, on 
the other hand, one is to judge from the 
volume of imported flour that is being 
bought by our bakers, there cannot be 
many bakeries in Glasgow today that are 
using the normal quantity of the home 
flour. The mills must be feeling the 
draught these days in competition with 
the imparted article. 


A BAKERY POOL 


According to report it is the intention 
of the cabinet to include among further 
emergency measures for the conservation 
of coal supplies during the miners’ strike 
an instruction to pool the resources of 
bakeries in the interests of economy. It 
is considered unlikely that such steps 
will be introduced in Glasgow, as bread 
production is here carried on on a big 
scale in a comparatively small number of 
bakeries. It is possible, however, that in 
some of the smaller towns some pooling 
arrangement will be found desirable if 
coal is short. 


OATMEAL SITUATION 


Oatmeal, as generally predicted, has 
firmed up in price of late. The Mid- 
lothian millers last week raised their 
charge by 3s per sack. The rise has been 
caused by a paucity in the supply of 
oats, though it is not believed that the 
present market supply reflects the stocks 
of oats still in the country. Farmers 
have been very busy with field work of 
late,. the mild heat wave experienced 
causing a general feeling on the farm 
that operations are behind. When the 
field work is overtaken it is expected 
that the flow of oats to the market will 
improve and that prices will return to 
the lower level reached earlier in the 
year. That level, as has been pointed 
out before, makes porridge about the 
cheapest food available today and with 
milk cheapening as the summer ap- 
proaches there will be further induce- 
ment for housewives to use oatmeal. 


IRISH MARKETS, APRIL 30 


The flour trade has shown a little more 
animation this week and merchants ré- 
port that a fair business has been done 
both on passage and for shipment. For 
one thing our home millers are not offer- 
ing as good value as the American and 
Canadian millers, for while local flours, 
chiefly of the soft patent variety, have 
in many instances been advanced to 70s 
per 280 lbs, imported flours have not 
reached anything like this figure in any 
position. 

IMPORTED FLOUR PRICES 


For Canadian springs of the very 
highest class the most that is asked is 
67s per 280 lbs, for May seaboard ship- 
ment. Nothing, however, is on offer of 
this high class on spot. Good ordinary 
Manitoba springs could have been bought 
at 65s 6d per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., and the 
spot price of this flour is not over 66s 
per 280 lbs. Minneapolis export patents 
are quoted at 68s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f. 
Belfast, and 70s, Dublin, for popular 
brands; Kansas export patents, 62s, net, 
cif. Belfast, and 64s per 280 lbs, Dub- 
lin, for best flours. Some business has 
been done in Kansas flours at as low as 
59s per 280 lbs, Belfast, but it cannot be 
said that the quality was just first class. 
Soft winters of high class quality have 
been offered as low as 66s 6d per 280 
lbs, May shipment from seaboard, which 
is far and away better value than any- 
thing offered by local millers, 
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While prices for oatmeal have been 
maintained there is the same ani- 
mation in the trade which was in evi- 
dence a week ago. ‘American and Cana- 
dian are still at 58s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f. 
Belfast or Dublin on spot, and for ship- 
ment 56s per 280 lbs. e attempt has 
been made to do business in Canadian 
medium cut oatmeal, but stocks have 
been so large on spot that importers have 
not been in a position to accept the 
recent low offers cabled of about 48s per 
280 Ibs, net, c.i.f., seaboard shipment. 
Holders are free sellers at 50@51s per 
280 Ibs, on spot. 

FEED 

The demand on bran is not as brisk as 
it was. Broad white bran is easier along 
with the rest and could be marked down 
£1 ton on the week, which is now £11 
10s ton. Small bran of the common red 
class is nominally £9 ton with free sell- 
ers at the price. Common imported 
sorts have been offered as low as £7 
ton. Pollards are very dull at £7@8 ton, 
according to make and quality, and fine 
white sharps are now only £10 ton. 

- The demand on feedingstuffs continues 
very steady, but the magnificent weather, 
which is more like July than April, will 
have an effect on the demand if it con- 
tinues much longer. Grass is gp 
very rapidly and there will be any 
amount of early feeding for cattle. It 
has been an ideal spring for the farmer. 
Wheat and oats are all sown and in the 


which is quite early for Ireland. Indian 
meal is in good demand at £14 ton and 
the flaked variety at £17 ton. 

The demand on American mixed corn 
is good and millers, on the whole, are 
fairly busy. Linseed cakes are scarce 
and prices have been well maintained at 
as high as £17 ton, ex-quay, Belfast or 
Dublin, for prime qualities. Shipment 
prices are quoted at £13@£13 10s ton, 
net, c.i.f. Belfast or Dublin, without at- 
tracting much support. Importers are 
not inclined to buy any quantity, but are 
only — forward small lots just to 
keep in the business. Merchants are all 
wanting to buy cake, either landed or at 
any rate near at hand. Cotton cakes are 
maintained at £13 ton for home made. 
Imported are not at present offering. 
The general tone of feedingstuffs is 


fairly good. 


HOLLAND MARKETS, APRIL 30 

Although a somewhat better feeling 
was noticeable in the early part of the 
week, there was a return again to the 
old apathy, and as far as is known there 
has been little if any fresh buying. 


FLOUR STOCKS LOW 

There are practically no stocks and 

all the flour arriving is finding its way to 

the bakeries, the goods having been sold 

and resold prior to arrival, and it is the 

uncertainty only which kept importers 
from operating. 

WHEAT OFFERS IGNORED 
Last week there were offers of hard 


wheat patents in the market at $8.80 per 
100 kilos, c.i.f., of Minnesota straights 





at $8.30, and of some available lots of © 


clears at $7.80. All these offers were on 
a good competitive basis but neverthe- 
less failed to attract attention. With 
higher wheat quotations during the last 
few days the feeling was somewhat bet- 
ter, but no confidence is felt in these 
high prices. If prices keep steady, how- 
ever, the situation may change, for, as 
already stated, stocks are practically ex- 
hausted, and in order to hold their trade 
importers will have to buy, as otherwise 
the inland mills will have it all their 
own way. 
CROP PROSPECTS 


The weather keeps dry and rain is 
badly needed to give strength to the 
young plants. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbis, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to May 14, 1921, with com- 

parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

jutput——, -—Expo 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
Minneapolis ...10,374 12,626 654 432 
OO eee 367 389 <a cee 
Duluth-Superior 496 764 bes vee 
Outside mills .. 6,850 7,349 25 18 


Totals ...... 18,077 21,118 679 450 
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PACIFIC COAST COMPETITION 


The situation which has developed in 
the soft wheat flour markets of the South 
is a very interesting and real one to 
many soft wheat millers of this section. 
These markets were formerly served 
principally by the soft wheat millers of 
the Middle West, and a very consider- 
able portion of their output was mar- 
keted there. They have been invaded of 
late years quite successfully by Pacific 
northwestern mills, and the flour, from 
these mills has proven quite satisfactory. 
For example, the present crop year this 
flour has been sold at one dollar to one 
dollar and a half a barrel below that 
from Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, a 
lower price than was necessary to secure 
the business. 

Before the advance in freight rates, 
southeastern mills in lower Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee were able to meet 
this competition by originating wheat in 
the Pacific Northwest and hence were 
put on a parity with the western mills. 
The advance in freight rates made this 
way of operating impracticable, and, for 
a time, it also served effectively to check 
the movement of flour from this section 
via the Memphis gateway. However, the 
Pacific northwestern millers, cut off from 
their outlet in the Orient, were not to 
forego this market without a struggle, 
and a freight rate now obtains, via the 
Panama Canal, which lets them in again, 
but rather limits and confines the area 
served to that which can be reached from 
the Gulf and south Atlantic ports. 

The rate on flour from Seattle and 
San Francisco to Atlantic and Gulf ports 
is fifty-five cents per hundred, in lots of 
forty thousand pounds or more, and the 
carload rate in shipping inland from 
these ports obtains in less than carload 
lots. One is not encouraged to hope that 
the railroads wil! meet the situation by 
naming a competitive rate on a parity 
with that via the Panama Canal. It is 
also open to question whether this compe- 
tition can be met by getting the price of 
wheat in the central states down to a 
point based upon it. It would, indeed, 
be a curious situation if it should come 
to pass that the price paid for wheat 
in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan should 
be fixed by the price of flour moving 
through the Panama Canal from the Pa- 
cific Coast to southern ports. That is 
most unlikely. The eastern movement, 
which determines present wheat prices, 
would preclude that solution of the 
problem. : 

Here is a section of the country in the 
Pacific Northwest, thousands of miles 
away, which is taking away the business 
of the Southeast from mills geographi- 
cally much nearer and to which it seems 
logically to belgng. It is one of those 
curious phenomena attendant upon 
cheaper water rates. A revival of com- 
merce on such inland waterways as the 
Ohio, Mississippi and Cumberland riv- 
ers, forcing the railroads to meet their 
rates, may ‘utp to solve the problem, but 
even in that eventuality it may happen 
that all the mills cannot be served by 
these water routes. 

Much of the flour used in certain sec- 
tions of the South is the selfrising vari- 
ety, where quality does not count so 
much and is not so apparent and vital. 
In the old days, before the war, certain 
brands of quality flour commanded a 
premium of one dollar a barrel without 
any difficulty. The enforced use of hun- 
dred per cent flour during the war was 


a blow at this business. However, there 
still remains a considerable demand for 
quality, and it would seem the part of 
wisdom to develop this quality business 
to the maximum. That may be one of 
the ways of meeting the situation. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The week was characterized by con- 
tinuation of crop damage reports, fur- 
ther evidence of congestion in the May 
future, scarcity of cash wheat and new 
high levels on the present upturn, and 
by the unsettling influences due to the 
Capper-Tincher bill in Congress and the 
Lantz bill in the Illinois legislature. In- 
stead of “less government in business,” 
the country seems likely to get more of 
it. The unsettlement due to these legis- 
lative measures was counteracted some- 
what by export baring of wheat and 
support of the market from that source. 
Whatever the legislatures or Congress 
may do, Europe wants our wheat and 
will buy it. 

The advance in wheat prices has just 
about killed the flour business, both do- 
mestic and export, and few sales were 
made this week. Buyers have been pur- 
chasing from hand to mouth for so long 
that some replenishment of stocks must 
take place, no matter what the market 
does. It was only forced buying of this 
sort which was in evidence this week. A 
waiting attitude characterizes both mill- 
ers and the distributing trades, and it 
seems likely that they will maintain this 
attitude until new crop flour is available. 
Then there may be a chance for business 
picking up. 

Every one will be glad to see the end 
of the May future, when it is hoped that 
a more accurate gauge of values may 
be arrived at. July being a new crop 
month, with more liberal supplies avail- 
able for delivery, this future will not be 
so readily thrown out of line. There is 
a feeling that with the May future out 
of the way, July wheat may go lower. 
In other words, it is considered that it 
has been drawn up with the advance in 
May, and that this is the principal ex- 
planation of its advance, much more than 
the crop reports. Meantime, the buying 
trades are marking time, taking only 
what flour they actually must have for 
immediate requirements. 

One of the mills represented at Toledo 
was down all the week for fumigation, 
but will start up again next week. A 
notable thing about the situation is the 
small amount of flour and feed the mills 
have on their books, and the scant supply 
of wheat they are carrying. A week’s 
run would clean up orders with many of 
them. Whatever happens, they are not 
in a position to get hurt much. No 
export sales were made this week. Clear 
flour might be sold, but it is nonexistent. 
Readjustments in wage scales are being 
made or are in contemplation. 

Millers and flour salesmen, under pres- 
ent conditions, urge the purchase of flour 
in only a half-hearted way. Bakers are 
using up their past bookings, and are 
buying for only a limited time ahead. 
Most flour salesmen report business ex- 
tremely dull. 
during the week. Toledo millers on May 
20 were asking $7.85@8.05 for soft win- 
ter wheat standard patent, as against 
$7.50@7.80 a week ago; for local springs 
$9.15, as against $8.60, 98’s, f.o.b. To- 
ledo. Outside flours from Kansas were 
quoted at $8.25@8.65 for standard pat- 
ent, with spring wheat mills meeting the 
competition. oledo millers were bid- 
ding, May 20, $1.55 for No. 2 red wheat, 
Toledo rate points. 

The millfeed situation is a little better, 
and the diminished output is having an 
effect. Middlings, particularly, are pick- 
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“ing up, and are in better demand, with a 
readier sale. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output aa mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 


\ 000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
WH WOOK ccccdcccccccccen 10,800 22% 
EMSt WOO ccccccccccccvces 16,800 35 
Me GD od ccncccecebsntue 14,700 30% 
Two years ago .......eeeee 30,600 64 
Three years ago .......+-+. 13,000 27 


. “CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour-output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 
No. Capacity Output Pet. 


This week ...... 27 169,560 32,472 19 

Last week ...:.. 27 161,460 66,098 34% 

Year ago .....+:s 11 78,360 31,019 40 

Two years ago... 10 79,560 64,687 71 
NOTES 


Fire destroyed the Joy Clark Flour 
Mill, Milford, Ohio, May 16; loss esti- 
mated” at $35,000. 

H. A. Sprigg, representing the Jesse 
€. Stewart Co., flour, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was in Toledo calling on the trade early 
this week. 

S. A. Potter, flour broker, Detroit, is 
now representing the Minot D.) 
Flour Mill Co. and the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co. 

The Ritchie Grain Co.’s_ elevator, 
Ritchie Station, near Van Wert, Ohio, 
burned May 19. The loss is estimated 
at $40,000, mostly covered by insurance. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
left this week for a visit at Atlantic 
City. Louis A. Mennel, of the same 
company, has returned from Atlantic 
City. . 

F, E. C. Hawks, Goshen (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., writes that there have been sev- 
eral hard frosts in that part of Indiana, 
but he does not think that wheat or rye 
have been injured. 

W. H. Haskell, formerly of W. H. 
Haskell & Co., corn millers, Toledo, 
whose plant was sold to the Sheets Ele- 
vator Co., Cleveland, recently returned 
from an extended visit to Honolulu. 

A number of interior soft wheat mills 
reported this week that they thought 
home trade showed some improvement 
over the past month. The majority, 
however, reported conditions quiet or 
dull. 

D. C. Graham, assistant sales manager 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Hugh D. Smith, in charge of the 
business in Ohio, with headquarters at 
Columbus, were in Toledo and Cleveland 
this week on business. 

W. C. Kreger, recently sales manager 
Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., is 
taking a vacation in Michigan and visit- 
ing his brothers who are engaged in the 
grocery business at Wyandotte, under the 
style of C. E. Kreger’s Sons. 

John Weber and H. V. Nye, Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
were in Toledo early in the week to visit 
the district sales office in charge of J. 
F. Hall. <A. B. Hewson, representing 
the company in Ohio, was also here. 

The Ohio Association of the Baking 
Industry will hold its annual convention 
at the Breakers Hotel, Cedar Point, June 
21-23, and a large attendance is expect- 
ed. Harry B. Apple, flour broker, Co- 
lumbus, is secretary of the association. 

Krumm & McDonald Co. is the style 

of a new brokerage firm at Columbus, 
Ohio, consisting of J. Lee Krumm and 
W. J. McDonald, formerly engaged. in 
business as the Krumm Milling Co., 
which is now in receiver’s hands and be- 
ing liquidated. 
_P. H. Harsha, miller, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, recently returned from a - five 
months’ visit in Florida. He says that 
he saw wheat and oats being harvested 
in southern Georgia last week, and that 
they raise some very fine wheat, corn and 
oats in that section. 





EVANSVILLE 
Evansvittz, Inp., May 21.—With a 
strong wheat market and every evidence 
that the flour market should be steady 
and the demand the contrary is 
true, the flour market being very wobbly, 
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and demand very uncertain. During. the 
week there have been sales that have 
kept the mills going at about the same 
rate as for a month past. 

In the Southwest the demand is for 
low grade flour at the cheapest price that 
can obtained. Jobbers are working 
to recoup losses, and their plan is to buy 
cheap flour and get the best possible 
price for it. 

The cotton growers and the turpentine 
distillers are taking great losses, and 
are feeding their help on the cheapest 
food they can buy. That means the igh 
grade miller stands little show in t 
competition that is peepee, 

Another thing that is affecting the 
flour market is the popularity of corn 
meal and grits. An Evansville miller, 
just home from Jacksonville, reports 
that a ton of No. 2 corn, shelled, and 
packed in good burlap sacks, sold at that 
place a week ago at exactly the same 
price as shorts. With the market for 
corn declining, it is quite likely that 
shelled corn is selling at Jacksonville 
now at a less price than shorts, for the 
latter have advanced during the week. 

Financially the South and Southwest 
are in worse condition now than for 
many years. The unprecedented decline 
in cotton price, and the regular and 
steady decline of manufactured 
held in the South and Southwest make 
the stocks on hand a burden. The drop 
in every commodity price has just about 
wrecked the South and Southwest so far 
as the jobber is concerned, as his losses 
have been enormous. This is the condi- 
tion the miller has to meet with his prod- 
uct on an advancing wheat market. If 
he looks haggard and gives evidence of 
sleepless nights, the explanation is forth- 
coming in the above conditions with 
which he is confronted. 

The quotation for best patents, based 
on 98-lb sacks, is $9.50 bbl, f.o.b, Evans- 
ville. Straights, same basis, are quoted 
at $8.25. 

There is a liberal demand for millfeed, 
with bran quoted at $22 ton in carload 
lots, mixed feed at $25, and shorts at 
$28. The mills are pretty well cleaned up 
on this article, since the demand is 
steady, and the amount of grinding just 
about meets it. 

* * 

Albert Hahn, secretary of the Akin- 
Erskine mill, is able to be at his desk a 
part of each day, after a month’s ab- 
sence in a hospital for an operation. 

W. W. Ross. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpranapouis, Inv., May 21.—Condi- 
tions in the wheat flour market in In- 
diana this week were largely a repeti- 
tion of those that have prevailed for the 
last month. A fair number of buyers 
were in evidence, but purchases were 
small. No retailer is carrying any larg- 
er stock than is absolutely necessary. 
With the new crop season fast ap- 
proaching, it is expected that this caution 
will be increased rather than decreased. 
No one is certain as to what trend it will 
take in values. 

With the close of the present six-day 
trading period, values ranged higher than 
last week. Soft winter patents were 
quoted for shipment in car lots at $7.90 
@8.60 bbl, in 98-lb cotton basis, an ad- 
vance of 65c in the minimum and 60c in 
the maximum. Hard winter and spri 

atents were priced at $8.90@9.60 bbl, a 
jump of $1 or more in the minimum, with 
the maximum up 60c. A stronger tone 
in the grain market was responsible. 

This continuing strength, particularly 
as to wheat, has cau some Hoosier 
millers to believe that prices on the new 
crop will not be as low as many pre- 
viously have believed. One of the argu- 
ments advanced against a return to any 
85c bu wheat, or, in fact, any very cheap 
wheat in the immediate future, as judged 
by the level of some years before the 
World War, is the Russian vacuum. 

In 1914, it is pointed out, Russia raised 
more than 800,000,000 bus wheat, more 
than 900,000,000 bus rye and 500,000,000 
bus barley. Of these huge totals, the na- 
tion exported 174,000,000 bus wheat, 25,- 
000,000 bus rye and 181,000,000 bus barley. 
Observers add past fl oe Leger are 
exporting practi nothing, and are 
importing flour and feedstuffs. 

is upsets the world’s bread grain 
equilibrium, and, some believe, argues 
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ou a return to under $1 bu for cash 
wheat in the United States for any con- 
siderable period until the foreign crops 
and the American crop get to a point 
where the world’s consumers can see a 
surplus of bread grains ahead instead of 
a situation where the world’s consump- 
tion is so closely chasing the world’s pro- 
duction. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,- 
800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of May 21, with comparisons for corre- 


sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

Thie Week .cccccccccvccece 2,945 13 

Dee WOE cet Koneceeesd eae 3,361 15 

BORE GMD. cccccvecseccepecee 5,962 26 

TWO years AGO ....-.0-+00e 1,558 7 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

WEE: .bb04%6eeusees sae bs 20,000 3,000 

GOPR cccccdcccccecvcesece 227,000 102,000 

GRAD ccc dovcesiccconceces 244,000 176,000 

RYO cciccceccccccccccccece 1,400 1,400 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 48,940 194,120 151,950 4,500 
Year ago...... 207,510 371,630 101,950 3,240 
Two years ago 179,580 504,800 159,000 3,210 


CORN PRODUCTS 

The demand for corn products is very 
satisfactory for this season of the year. 
Sales managers of most of the Hoosier 
firms say that more orders are being re- 
ceived now than at this time in 1920. 
Most of them credit the present volume 
to the fact that retailers and jobbers 
have been carrying only small stocks, 
making frequent replenishment neces- 
sary. 

Quotations advanced the early part of 
the week, but later dropped back. Grits 
are available for shipment in car lots at 
$1.75 per 100 lbs, sacked, meal at $1.65, 
hominy at $2.25, hominy flakes at -$1.85, 
cerealine at $2.55, and corn flour at $2.95. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is moving slowly, but sales 
are about sufficient to absorb the output 
of mills, since the making of flour is very 
restricted. Bran is quoted for shipment 
in car lots at $19.50@22.50 ton, sacked, 
mixed feed at $20.50@23.50 and mid- 
dlings at $22.50@25.50. Hominy feed is 
priced at $24.50 ton, bulk, and $26.50, 
sacked. 


NOTES 


Grain raisers in the vicinity of Browns- 
town recently bought a flour mill at that 
town. ; 

The Burket (Ind.) Equity Union, deal- 
ing in grain products, has increased its 
capital stock to $30,000. 

John A. Reis, sales manager Acme- 
Evans Co., flour millers, Indianapolis, 
has been in New York and Boston this 
week on business. 

The Saint Wendel (Ind.) Milling Co. 
announces that its plant will be moved 
to Evansville, as the concern’s largest 
market is in that city. 

The Columbus (Ind.) Township Farm- 
ers’ Association has indorsed the pro- 

ramme of the United States Grain 

rowers, Inc., for co-operative market- 
ing of grain. 

An old flour mill, erected at Sullivan 
in 1853, and known as the old Reid mill, 
is being razed to make way for modern 
buildings. It was built by Abner Smith, 
and was the first steam mill operated in 
that region. 

The Central Bake-Rite System, Craw- 
fordsville, has been incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital stock, to do both a retail 
and wholesale bakery business. M. E. 
Cochran, R. W. Martin, G. N. Swartz, 
C. E. Lacey and F. G. Davidson are the 
directors. 

The Albion (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., 
with $50,000 capital stock, has been in- 
pes free to operate a grain elevator 
and flour mill. W. U. Holderman, J. F. 
Stanley, T. M. Ott, E. E. Cole, W. L. 
Parker, A. C. Kepford and J. W. Long 
are the directors. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Co., of 
Cory, has incorporated, with $25,000 
capital stock, to operate a grain eleva- 
tor and flour mill. William Miller, Wil- 
liam Ell, Conrad Rowas, P. A. Morgan, 
J. L. Tucker, J. C. Wartzler and Benja- 
min Bennett are the directors. 


Executive committees of the Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
the Farmers’ Equity Association, the In- 
diana State Grange and the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Farmers’ Associations met in 
Indianapolis, Monday, and discussed the 
personnel of a committee of 10 members 
to. solicit members for the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc. 

Funeral services for Charles B. Bur- 
kam, 81 years old, a wealthy retired 
grain broker, who died of paralysis at 
his home at Avondale, Ohio, were held 
Tuesday afternoon at Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., with burial in Greendale Cemetery. 
Mr. Burkam, who was a veteran of the 
Civil War, is survived by a widow and 
four daughters. 

Preparatory to selling and shipping 
the grain of the farmers of Pike County, 
the Petersburg Shipping Association, re- 
cently organized by grain growers of 
that part of Indiana, has arranged for 
the opening of offices in Petersburg and 
the installation of equipment to handle 
the grain. William Tislow has been elect- 
ed clerk of the organization. 

Work on an experimental plot, plant- 
ed on the farm of Peter Lux near Shel- 
byville, has been started with the assist- 
ance of John F. Trost, grain disease ex- 
pert at Purdue University, and Russell 
G. East, Shelby County agricultural 
agent. They expect to obtain results 
which will aid in fighting grain diseases. 
Some of the plants this season will be 
inoculated with varieties of corn dis- 
eases, and developments watched. 


The Urmston Grain Co., which op- 
erates a large number of elevators in 
the north central part of Indiana, has 
given deeds of trust to the Citizens’ 
State Bank at Elwood for its elevators 
and to the Union Trust Co., of Indian- 
apolis, for 300 acres of land in Madison 
County and other holdings of Leroy 
Urmston in Missouri, Texas and Cali- 
fornia. The financial institutions will 
provide the money to handle the com- 
pany’s grain business this year and carry 
the concern over a financial crisis. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Co., recently organized by more than 
100 Jackson County grain raisers, has 
bought the Farmers’ hominy mill at Sey- 
mour, and will take possession June 1, 
In addition to a three-story mill and 
warehouse, the plant includes facilities 
for storing large quantities of wheat and 
corn. The mill has been operated for 
several years by a corporation. A board 
of directors, of which W. H. Booth is 
president, has been elected by the co- 
operative company to conduct the new 
enterprise. . 

Seed wheat certification, conducted 
last year by a committee of the Indiana 
Corn Growers’ Association, will be car- 
ried on again this year in co-operation 
with the soils and crop extension staff of 
Purdue University, but it is announced 
that no applications will be considered 
after June 1. Experts from the univer- 
sity conducted extensive examinations 
last year, and, as a result of their work, 
26 fields of wheat and rye, representing 
10,654 bus of seed, were certified as good 
sources of seed. Certification means that 
the field examined is nearly as free from 
disease and mixture of other seeds as is 
possible to obtain. The work in rye also 
will be,carried on again this year. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





ALABAMA 


Mosite, Ata., May 21.—The grain and 
flour markets are very quiet. There has 


been a slight advance in wheat, corn, 
flour, millfeed and corn meal, but oats 
went off %c. The upward tendency of 
flour is in sympathy. with the higher 
prices of wheat at grain centers, brokers 


say. 

Quotations, Friday: flour, hard $8.50, 
high patents $8.50, lower grades $6.75@ 
7.50, 98-lb cotton sacks; jutes, 10c less; 
corn, No. 2 white 831,c, an advance of 
le over last week; corn in bulk; 74@78c; 
corn meal, $1.85 per 100 lbs, an advance 
of 15c; bran, $1.22, an advance of 8c; 
shorts, $1.55@1.60, an advance of 25c; 
hay, $26@27 ton, same as a week ago; 
oats, No. 2 white 49c bu, bulk 48c. 

Of the 20,000 bbls of flour shipped by 
steamer from Portland, Oregon, to Mo- 
bile two months ago, all but about 5,000 
have been sold and delivered. This flour 
has met with considerable favor in this 
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section, the broker who handled it states, 
and he is expecting another shipment in 
June. It has sold at around $8 bbl, 98- 
Ib cottons. 

Exports of flour this week have been 
light, 850 sacks going to Havana, Cuba, 
804 bbls to Matanzas, Cuba, 600 sacks 
to Caibarien, Cuba, 342 bbls and 29 sacks 
to Belize, British Honduras, and 18 bbls 
to Livingston, Guatemala. The sacks 
were 200-lb cottons. 

Havana, Cuba, this week purchased 
4,052 sacks corn, 700 sacks wheat feed, 
and 288 bbls and 454 sacks barley. 

The marine strike has interfered to 
some extent with the exports of grain 
and flour, the usual semiweekly sailings 
from Mobile to Cuba maintained by one 
of the steamship lines having been cur- 
tailed to one a week since May 1. Ships 
are moving more freely the last few 
days, however, and shipping interests 
and ship operators say the end of the 


strike is in sight. 
W. J. Boxes. 





GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., May 21.—Flour ad- 
vanced on the average about $1 bbl this 
past week and the market is rather 
steady. However, the trade is buying 
cautiously only as present demand re- 
quires, without laying in any quantity 
stocks. 

Jobbers report a fair weekly trade to 
merchants and retailers, but the volume 
is small and in small orders. There is a 
better feeling among the trade as to a 
more evenly running business, although 
no one is doing the business he should 
do in normal times. 

Pacific Coast mills are offering flour 
about $1 lower than Kansas and Tuinois 
mills and recently there has been re- 
ceived in this market some 25 or more 
ears of flour on consignment, which is 
now stored here. Otherwise the stocks 
of flour have been comparatively small. 

Wheat millfeed prices are _ rather 
steady, but about the same as last week 
to a shade higher. The demand is limit- 
ed and the movement is in small volume. 

Cottonseed meal has made good ad- 
vance during the week on fair demand 
to farmers and some cake to export. 
About six or eight mills are running in 
Georgia, all others having closed and fin- 
ished the crush for the season. Mill 
stocks are being reduced and the total 
production for the season is considerably 
less than last year. Some demand from 
feeders. 

Hominy feed is very quiet and dull. 
However, there is some of this feed 
moving in small lots. 

Hay receipts continue light, but stocks 
on hand are sufficient to supply demand. 
Prices are steady and very little to no 
stocks on tracks. There is some Alabama 
hay reaching this market, mostly mixed 
alfalfa and Johnson grass, which under- 
sells the standard hays. 

Crop conditions made considerable im- 
provement in growth under more favor- 
able weather this week, but about 30 
per cent of all cotton in Georgia is being 
replanted. 

J. Hore TicNer. 





Pending Bakery Trademarks 


The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

““McMints”; No. 142,894. Owner, National 
Biscuit Co., New York. Used on biscuit. 

‘Hobbies’; No. 142,895. Owner, National 
Biscuit Co., New York. Used on biscuit. 

“Keiser’s—White Star’ in circle; No. 118,- 
564. Owner, Fred Keiser, Scranton, Pa. 
Used on bread, 

“Lions—K,” with representation of a 
man’s head; No. 130,101. Owner, George F. 
Kempen, Ardmore, Pa. Used on cake and 
pastry. 

“Minora’; No. 141,500. Owner, National 
Biscuit Co., New York. Used on biscuit. 

“‘Wheat-Bows”; No. 142,616. Owner, Al- 
exander Gallerani Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Used 
on macaroni, 

“Wheat-Buds’’; No. 142,617. Owner, Al- 
exander Gallerani Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Used 
on macaroni. e 

“Green Seal’; No. 143,204. Owner, Cable- 
Draper Baking Co., Detroit, Mich. Used on 
bread. 

“Toasty Top’; No. 143,416. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York. Used on bread. 

“Fruiticlaire’; No. 143,657. Owner, Moses 
Rosenthal, Oakland, Cal. Used on cake. 

Boy carrying a milk can; No. 126,014. 
Owner, Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapolis. 
Used on toast. 

“Star” in wreath of wheat; No. 142,890. 
Owner, Gustav E. Lindblom, Dolgeville, 
N. Y. Used on bread. 

“Bishop’s’’; No. 139,606. Owner, Bishop 
& Co., Los Angeles, Cal. Used on crackers, 
biscuits and cakes, 
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Another strongly advancing wheat 
market has ca cessation of flour buy- 
ing to such a point that business this 
week was not as heavy as last week. 
Buyers are still skeptical of the ad- 
vances, yet the market keeps sliding up, 
for on Thursday it was 32c bu higher 
than the low — quoted five or six 
weeks ago, and on Friday 40c_ higher 
than the low point. 

The reason for this strength is appar- 
ently the heavy export buying by various 
European countries, Sales for one day 
last week were estimated at well over 
1,000,000 bus. These export purchases, 
added to those of dealers desiring to cov- 
er May contracts, have made the whole 
wheat situation, so far as the May posi- 
tion is concerned, very much firmer. 
This applies to both the United States 
and Canada. 

The feature of the flour market is the 
continued scarcity of first clear. More 
particularly is this true of the hard 
wheat variety, and there is a continued 
call from export markets for this grade, 
foreign buyers showing a willingness to 
paw or prompt delivery even at 

igher prices. The heavy drag on this 
particular grade of flour has forced 
others up until prices are on a much 
higher level, and the whole market has a 
firmer tone. 

One concern, buying for Mediterra- 
nean markets, was in at the close of the 
week for 6,000 tons. It could not be 
learned whether or not buyer and seller 
got together, but this is an example of 
the kind of inquiry that is almost daily 
in the market. 

There is a strange scarcity of quota- 
tions on new crop flour because, on other 
crops at this time, not only were quota- 
tions quite numerous but sales of flour 
for August delivery were fairly general. 

At the higher level of flour prices for 
domestic markets, buyers could be in- 
duced to make only the most limited 
purchases but, contrary to a week or two 
ago, mills held firm all along the line 
and no concessions were being made. 
Even though many felt that prices might 
advance still further, they thought that 
it was wise to curtail their purchases to 
the smallest amounts possible, and will 
probably follow this policy to the end of 
the crop. 

General ‘quotations at the close of the 
week: spring fancy patents, $9.75@10.25 
bbl; standard patents, $8.75@9.25; first 
clears, $6.75@7.25; soft winter straights, 
$7@7.50; hard winter patents, $8.75@ 
9.25; straights, $8.50@9; clears, $6.75@ 
7.25; rye, $8.25@8.75,—all in jute. 


FRANKLIN DECORATED AGAIN 


P. A. S. Franklin, president Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co., has re- 
cently received his third decoration for 
service rendered during the war, the last 
one being that of Knight Commander 
of the Order of Leopold II, conferred 
by the Belgian government. It is stated 
that this order is the highest ever con- 
ferred upon citizens of other countries 
for war services by the King of the Bel- 
gians. 

Previous to this Mr. Franklin had been 
made a member of the Legion of Honor 
by France, and was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal by the United 
States government. 


FEDERATED FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


In view of the fact that the Millers’ 
National Federation decided to hold its 
‘meeting in Chicago just a week later 
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than the date originally set by the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, it has been 
decided by the latter body to change its 
date of meeting to June 28, so that those 
attending, if they so desire, may remain 
over to attend the meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation or to meet the 
representatives of the various mills they 
sell for, while they are in attendance at 
the Federation meeting. 

This is viewed with satisfaction by all 
of those connected with the flour club 
body, and no doubt will cause a larger 
attendance at the meeting of that or- 
ganization. 


NOTES 


John A. Reis, secretary Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was on ’change 
Thursday. 

Walter Smith, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in New York 
for a few days this week. 

E. M. Stults, treasurer and general 
manager Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, 
Ohio, was on change here last Thursday. 

Walter A. Thomas, president Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
and G, A. Bennett, president and treas- 
urer Bennett Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio, 
called at this office this week. 

Mathieu Luchsinger, of Luchsinger, 
Meurs & Co., Amsterdam, Holland, ar- 
rived in New York this week. He ex- 
pects to spend some time in this coun- 
try, visiting his mill connections. 

A. G. Hubbell, formerly in charge of 
the interests of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has been chosen by 
that concern to succeed Charles Morburg 
in representing the company with the 
New York flour trade. 

George Roden, who for many years 
was connected with B. F. Schwartz & 
Co. and who left that concern to repre- 
sent the Kasco Mills on the exchange 
here, has recently again become associat- 
ed with B. F. Schwartz & Co. 

The Atlantic Flour Co., Baltimore, has 
recently opened an office in New York, in 
charge of Thomas L. Lashley. This con- 
cern is open for both northwestern and 
southwestern connections for New York 
City. Lewis Blaustein, president of the 
company, will remain in Baltimore and 
handle the business at that end of the 
line. 

The services of a competent man to 
take full charge of a branch sales of- 
fice in New England, handling all sales 
correspondence and directing salesmen, 
are desired by a large southwestern mill. 
This is an excellent opportunity for the 
right man, and those interested may 
communicate with the New York office 
of this publication. 

The semiannual golf contest among 
Produce Exchange members for the 
Barber cup was held Thursday at the 
Knollwood Country Club, White Plains, 
N. Y. The contestants from the flour 
trade were J. N. Claybrook, H. F. Free- 
man, L, A. Viviano, Ralph Blancke, 
Thomas R. Van Boskerck and E. F. 
Siney, none of whom won the cup. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., May 21.—A_ strong, 
advancing flour market has prevailed all 
through the week, with prices on most 
grades 50@75c per bbl higher than a 
week ago. The fluctuations in May 
wheat have evidently strengthened the 
position of flour sellers, and each ad- 
vance in wheat has been followed by a 
corresponding marking up in the prices 
of flour. : 

Despite all this, the demand for flour 
has been almost negligible. The lagging 
behind of the July option in the upward 
movement is causing the trade to ques- 
tion whether the present advance is not 


to be followed by a corresponding de- 
cline in prices next month. Sellers, for 
that reason, are finding it difficult to 
interest buyers in the present range of 
prices, and the most that can be done 
as regards sales is to have the trade sup- 
ply its immediate needs. When sales are 
made, buyers almost invariably ask to 
have their orders placed in minimum 
carloads, as they are evidently more 
afraid of becoming overstocked than of 
being caught on a rising market with 
little flour. There is absolutely no 
change in the attitude of local flour buy- 
ers. All are working along with as little 
flour as possible. 

New wheat flours for future delivery 
on the present price basis are not being 
offered, millers refusing to quote. Should 
this continue, the new crop year will 
start with a minimum volume of flour 
orders on hand, and the local trade is 
likely to continue the cautious policy of 
several months past. 

Some of the bakers in greater Boston 
are having trouble with their flour, and 
apparently are unable to keep their out- 
put of bread at the usual standard. This 
is not surprising, and these bakers are 
not getting much sympathy from a large 
section of the flour trade here. Having 
purchased flour at prices which, it is 
claimed, beat the millers down to far 
below cost, it is not surprising to find 
that in many cases delivery of flour is 
not up to the standard formerly pre- 
vailing. In other words, they got just 
what they paid for and nothing more. 

At the close of the week, with flour 
prices on the advance again, buying is 
still confined to narrow limits, only mini- 
mum carloads being taken when pur- 
chases are made. The best opinion is 
that no important changes in the demand 
are to be expected during the remainder 
of the current crop year. 

Corn products are held steady, with a 
fairly good demand reported. Oatmeal 
is-about 15c per 90-lb sack higher, with 
a fair demand reported. 


STOCKS OF UNSOLD FLOUR 


The stock of unsold flour in Boston 
May 1, as reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce, showed a decrease in the 
amount on hand of nearly 8,400 bbls 
from the meg ee month. According to 
the published figures, on that date there 
were 22,468 bbls in store, compared with 
30,878 April 1, and 41,911 a year ago. 


CHAMBER ENTERTAINS FOREIGN STUDENTS 


More than 400 students from foreign 
countries attending educational institu- 
tions of greater Boston were present at a 
dinner tendered by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce at the Copley-Plaza Hotel 
on May 15. Forty representative busi- 
ness and financial firms of the city sub- 
scribed for the tables and acted as hosts 
for the students. 

The purpose of the dinner, which was 
unique in the history of Chamber of 
Commerce functions, was to provide an 
opportunity for the future industrial 
leaders of foreign countries to meet the 
business men of New England. George 
S. Smith, former president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, presided, and Andrew 
J. Peters, mayor of Boston, President 
George R. Nutter, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
president emeritus of Harvard Univer- 
sity, were the speakers at the dinner. 


REFUND OF REVENUE TAX 


Judge Morton, acting in compliance 
with the findings of a jury in the federal 
district court last week, on. May 18 or- 
dered the Internal Revenue department 
to pay $34,106.73 to the Walter Baker 
Co., Ltd., the amount representing a tax 
refund with interest. 

The jury found that chocolate is a 
food and therefore not subject to the 
federal tax on candy. The company sued 
for taxes paid for the period from Feb. 
24 to Aug. 31, 1919. 

The government proposes to carry the 
case to the United States circuit court 
of appeals, according to Assistant Unit- 
ed States District Attorney Alonzo Gar- 
celon. 

NOTES 


Voluntary petitions in bankruptcy 
were filed this week by two Boston bak- 
ers, Augusto Dettore, with liabilities of 
$3,476 and no assets, and Albert A. 
Runge, with liabilities of $1,701 and no 
assets. 
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The J. O, Dean Co., Easton, Mass., 
was incorporated last week with a capi- 
tal of $50,000, to deal in grain and feed. 
Other new corporations formed were: 
Doughnut Service Co., Boston, with a 
capital of $50,000; A. P. Ames Co., Pea- 
body, Mass., for the sale of grain, feed, 
etc., with a capital of $10,000; Eagle 
Bakery Co., Inc., Newport, R. I., with a 
capital of $50,000. 


W. Graydon Stetson, a Boston attor- 
ney, was on May 5 appointed by Referee 
in Bankruptcy Olmstead receiver for the 
Empire Grocery Co., Boston, against 
which a creditors’ petition in bankruptcy 
was filed a few days ago. Schedules 
filed show the liabilities of the company 
to be $129,173, as against assets of $1,400. 
The debts are generally for merchandise. 
Mr. Stetson furnished bonds of $10,000. 


Charles F, Rowley, of Boston, was this 
week elected trustee of the All Sugar 
Products Corporation at a first meeting 
of creditors before Referee Darling at 
the Federal Building here. He qualified 
in bonds of $25,000. A creditors’ peti- 
tion in bankruptcy was filed recently 
against the All Sugar Products Co. by 
a Chicago firm. Bankruptcy schedules 
filed by the firm show liabilities of $89,- 
256, and assets of $218,411. ; 


Recent visitors on the floor of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce were John A. 
Reis, sales manager Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis; J. O. Laird, assistant man- 
ager Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb; 
Frank G, Ely, Chicago; Stuart Hyde, 
Milwaukee; L. C. Shellabarger, vice 
president, and J. B. Smith, general man- 
ager and treagurer, Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas; Riley 
E. Pratt, Pratt & Co., Buffalo. 

Lovis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., May 21.—Flour moved 
up with wheat, though buyers failed to 
follow, resulting in a limited car lot 
business at prices reflecting only part 
of the advance. The trade is carrying 
small stocks, but says it will never in- 
crease them on manipulation or until 
new crop stuff is available at the dis- 
count. Buyers hardly realize that Chi- 
cago July wheat is already higher than 
was May when they were urged to lay in 
their supplies of old flour, yet such is the 
case. Offerings of all grades are light, 
though there seems to be plenty of old 
wheat back in this part of the country. 
Why the farmers don’t sell it at the 
premium and buy July if they want to 
stay long, is a mystery to everybody. 

It is intimated that a leader in the 
milling business, having some time ago 
procured a line of Canadian wheat on 
favorable terms, has been quietly supply- 
ing flour of the highest quality to the 
larger bakers of Baltimore at prices 
considerably under those of competitors, 
Whether this is true or not is hard. to 
say, but that said bakers have been con- 
spicuous for their absence from the 
market as buyers of moment for months 
is a fact beyond contradiction. 

Springs were higher but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $9.25@9.50; 
standard patents, $8.75@9,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. While 
some mills were asking more than these 
figures, others were not, and the latter 
made the market. Buyers were scarce, 
however, and trading was narrow and 
unimportant, the advance being too rapid 
even for the exporters, who pulled out 
on clears. 

Hard winters were upward but inac- 
tive, short patents at the close rangin 
$9@9.25; straights, $8.50@8.75,—in 98-1 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. The 
market got away too fast for the buyers, 
and little or nothing was done. One mill 
wanted up to $9.60 or $9.65, jute, for its 
fancy short patent, but others were will- 
ing to undersell this at least 50c. The 
whole level was too high for most buy- 
ers. 

Soft winters were stronger but com- 
paratively slow, short patents closing 
nominally at $8.50@8.75; near-by 
straights, $6.75@7,—in 98-lb cottons; 
$1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in jute, 
or 15@20c less in bulk. Patents were 
buoyant in instances, but buyers held 
off.. Near-by straights found takers, 
here and there, in a car lot way, but 
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most mills ran away with their prices 
early in the week. A few, however, stood 
their ground and sold on every advance, 
on the plea that the farmers wanted to 
sell wheat and that they could not buy 
unless they could sell flour. 

City mills ran lightly, reported trade 
quiet in all directions, and advanced their 
prices on flour 25c bbl; feed unchanged. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 26,515 
bbls; destined for export, 14,057. 


COMPETITION AMONG BAKERS 


The fight between the big bakers of 
Baltimore, which was precipitated by 
Kolb’s new bakery advertising its twin 
loaf at 8c to consumers, is going mer- 
rily on, but more on the quiet than in the 
open, and more with the dealers than 
the consumers, it being evidently the in- 
tention to silence the enemy without 
involving the public, if possible. Kolb’s 
bakery refuses to say what it is gettin 
from the dealers for the twin loaf whic 
it originally sold at 8c to the consumers, 
and later reduced to 7c, but one in a 
position to know says it is making the 
price to dealers 114c per loaf less than 
that to consumers, while the bakers 
fighting the newcomer are said to be sell- 
ing the dealers at 2c under the price to 
consumers. 

The fight seems to be centered on a 
loaf made from a pound of dough and 
weighing 1414 oz when baked. The small- 
er bakers have caught the fever, and are 
going the leaders one better by selling a 
9- or 10-oz loaf at 5c and 6c, respective- 
ly. The 5c loaf was a long time getting 
here, but it is absolutely here now, in the 
face of flour going up and in the shape 
of a 9- or 10-0z loaf, delivered. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 82; number now in port, 134, 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $1.95 
bu; corn, 80c; rye, $1.70; barley, $1; 
oats, 60c. 

Exports from here this week included 
903 bbls flour and 694,463 bus grain— 
127,927 wheat, 524,632 corn, 128,571 rye 
and 13,383 barley. 

It seems to be the general opinion that 
the Chicago grain trade is digging its 
own grave by running a squeeze or cor- 
ner in May wheat. 

Eugene A. Slack, president Terminal 
Shipping Co., will address the Foreign 
Trade Club at its luncheon at the Em- 
erson Hotel on May 23. 

Visitors were H. F. Marsh, sales man- 
ager New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill 
Co., and H. L. Welch, representing the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to May 21, 1921, 296,882 
bus; year ago, 299,863. Range of prices 
this week, 7034,@73c; last year, $1.95@ 
2.05. 

A baker and two drivers were arrested 
and fined here for delivering bread on 
Sunday. The law allows retail bakers 
to do business on the Sabbath, but not 
wholesalers, 

E. H. Koester, a prominent and suc- 
cessful baker of: Baltimore, is seeking 
permission to build a dwelling and ga- 
rage in the northern suburbs of the city, 
to cost $15,000. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
30, 1920, to May 21, 1921, 1,489,843 bus; 
same period last year, 1,567,665. Range 
of prices this week, $1.07@1.59; last 
year, $2.50@3.04. ; 

Charles C. Macgill, president C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the Pat- 
apsco Flouring Mills, has been re-elected 
a director of. the Merchants’ Club of 
Baltimore for three years. 

Early sown wheat on the eastern shore 
of Maryland, the garden spot, has been 
hurt by frost. Otherwise the crop is 
said to be looking fine, especially where 
the farmers want to borrow money on it. 

Admiral Hugo Osterhaus, chairman of 
the board, and W. H. Stayton, president, 
of the Baltimore Steamship Co., were 
guests this week of the port development 
commission on an inspection tour of har- 
bor facilities. ; 

Senator France, of Maryland, is going 
to Russia for some firsthand information 
regarding conditions over there, and if 
Russia will only be good enough to keep 
the senator when he arrives, and release 
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Mrs. Harrison, of Baltimore, in ex- 
change, all will be forgiven. 

Spot No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
which is contract grade in this market 
and still selling even with the May op- 
tion, sold this week at as much as 2034,c 
bu under the price of spot No. 2 red 
winter, indicating that Baltimore hasn't 
much use for premiums when it comes 
to garlicky wheat, although formerly the 
normal discount for such grain was only 
2@38c bu. 

President Babst and other officials of 
the American Sugar Refining Co. were 
here this week inspecting the company’s 
plant now under construction at Locust 
Point, and were much pleased at its 
progress. The new refinery is due to be 
in operation in another year, and the 
vessels bringing in the raw sugar and 
taking out general merchandise are con- 
fidently expected to restore to Baltimore 
its former flour trade with the tropics. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 


PrrrssurcH, Pa., May 21.—The past 
week was very satisfactory in flour cir- 
cles, considerable business being trans- 
acted. Practically every day of the 
week was a busy one and there was con- 
siderable inquiry made and orders placed 
were good, considering the present state 
of the trade country-wide. 

Activity in the flour market started on 
Tuesday and kept up well until the close 
of the market today. The higher prices 
for wheat seemed to be a marked factor 
in sustaining prices of flour and in bring- 
ing out inquirers and buyers. 

The retail grover trade, as well as 
the retail bakery trade, is reported as 
showing a decided improvement over 
business of the preceding week. 

Prices prevailing in the flour market 
at its close today were: spring patents, 
$8.75@9.75; hard winter, $8.25@9.50, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $6.25@7, bulk. The market for 
clears showed a fair improvement over 
last week. 

Rye flour was in demand and pure 
white rye was quoted at $8.25@8.75, and 
pure dark at $5.75@6.50, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Pittsburgh. Little business is being 
done in entire wheat flour and graham, 
principally jobbing. 

The millfeed market showed a better 
tone the past week and there were lib- 
eral offerings made by the mills. While 
sales were not large, they were consid- 
ered a marked improvement over the past 
few weeks, when business in the millfeed 
line was practically at a standstill. 


NOTES 

W. F. Kelem, treasurer St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was a business visi- 
tor in Pittsburgh the past week. 

The Barker System of Bakeries which 
operates two shops in the downtown 
business section of Pittsburgh, has in- 
stalled electric doughnut machines in 
each shop. 

George W. Fisher, baker of Hunting- 
don, Pa., was 50 years of age on May 16 
and was the honor guest at_an informal 
birthday dinner at the Hotel Casey, 
Scranton, on that day. A cake with 50 
candles graced the center of the table. 
Besides Mr. and Mrs, Fisher there were 
present a few intimate friends’ and 
George P. Reuter, of New York. 

William A. McCaffrey, aged 59, head 
of the oldest hay and grain firm in Pitts- 
burgh, died at his home here on May 18 


* from pneumonia, after a six weeks’ ill- 


ness. He was in the hay and grain busi- 
ness most of his life and was a former 
president of the Hay and Grain Ex- 
change of Pittsburgh, and president of 
the Daniel McCaffrey Sons Co. Two 
daughters, three sisters and two broth- 
ers survive. Mr. McCaffrey was presi- 
dent of the Palmer Coal Co. and a di- 
rector of the Washington Trust Co. 


At the May meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry, Frank M. Leavitt, associate 
superintendent of the public schools of 
Pittsburgh, very ably addressed the mem- 
bers on “Vocational Guidance in Rela- 
tion to the Baking Industry,” and stated 
that if sufficient bakers could be inter- 
ested in the plan, it would be possible to 
place a bakery outfit in the vocational 
schools, to aid re and girls who wish to 
take up the bakery trade. President 


Crider appointed A. P. Cole, S. S. Wat- 
ters and E. R. Braun as a committee 
on transportation for the Scranton con- 
vention train arrangements. 

C. C. Larus. 





BUFFALO 


Burraw, N. Y., May 21.—Lack of 
confidence in the higher wheat market is 
reported generally among buyers in this 
section of the state. Agents who have 
gone over the big as well as small towns 
say the retailer is not doing the business 
he expected to, and price cuts no figure 
to the consumer. Nobody is interested, 
apparently. 

With all this there is an undercurrent 
of strength from the best jobbers and 
bakers, who seem to think that the “May 
squeeze” is not of so much importance 
as the scarcity of cash wheat, the grow- 
ing crop, the short stocks of flour and 
too many people looking for lower 
prices. The whole situation, as far as 
the flour trade is concerned, is too one- 
sided. 

The big mills here are figuring more 
on the export trade. Quite a fair amount 
of patents was worked this week for the 
United Kingdom, and also Turkey; in 
fact, one of the mills has depended on 
shipments to Constantinople to keep run- 
ning. Clears are sold so far ahead that 
the mills are not offering to any extent, 
and the small lots coming out are taken 
after a little haggling on price as the 
market advances, 

Rye flour is reported to be selling bet- 
ter, and prices are 50c higher than last 
week. 

The local retail situation has not im- 
proved so far as the demand is con- 
cerned, and prices seem to be further 
apart than a week ago, although quota- 
tions have been advanced today 50c. This 
advance may not mean anything at pres- 
ent, but must have its effect soon, as this 
cutting business cannot go on under 
present conditions. The mills are run- 
ning only a little more than half time 
and keeping their full force at work, and 
several have hinted a shutdown. The 
best family patent is quoted at $10, in 
98’s, cotton. 

Kansas mills, by strenuous efforts, 
have succeeded in selling a little flour, 
but it was before the advance in prices, 
and at present the outlook is decidedly 
blue. Short patents were quoted at $9 
@9.25, and standard patents $8.50@8.75 
by the best mills, Buffalo rate points. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed shows little change in prices 


’ for bran or standard middlings, but 


heavier feeds are $1 higher. ran is 
generally reported quiet, with a better 
demand for standard middlings than a 
week ago. The offerings of both feeds 
are fair, and a few mills show a dispo- 
sition to sell a few cars in order to keep 
cleaned up. 

The heavy feeds are said to be 
strengthened by scarcity of low grade 
flour, and this seems to apply more par- 
ticularly to red dog, which has previous- 
ly been decidedly dull. 

Grass is coming along finely, but pas- 
tures are getting a little dry in some 
sections. Jobbers, however, say the 
country dealer is loaded up with feeds 
and will not be in the market again for 
some time. The only redeeming feature 
about tHe millfeed situation is the light 
production. 

Canadian mills seem so far behind 
on their orders that they are not giving 
prices to their agents here. The last 
quotations received were $22.50 for bran 
and $20.50 for standard middlings, track, 
Buffalo. 

Corn meal coarse feed was in fairly 
good demand this week at 50c@$1 ad- 
vance. Hominy feed higher and strong, 
particularly for spot. Gluten feed firm- 
er, but trade is quiet at the prices asked. 
Oil meal shows a little more strength, 
the mills being out of the market, with 
resellers today taking last week’s prices, 
and inquiry light. Cottonseed meal sell- 
ing fairly well, and higher prices are 
asked for shipment, while spot is very 
scarce at a good premium. 

Brewers’ grains $80, and distillets’ 
$38 for 30 per cent and $82 for 26 per 
cent, track, Buffalo. Malt sprouts $21, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. Alfalfa $28 for 
coarse and $36 for pea green, poultry, 
track, Buffalo. 

Milo, No. 3, was advanced to $1.80 this 
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week for the best of that grade, and 
there was a good inquiry. uckwheat 
sold at $2.90, and more was wanted, with 
holders not offering any quantity at $8. 
It is said the price next week will be 
considerably higher. 

Rolled oats fairly active and higher. 
Supplies light. Oat feed unsettled and 
offerings light. Holders who paid a long 
price are hanging on for more money. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This Week ..cccccccssccve 115,350 67 
ESE WOOK ccccccccevcccce 84,900 51 
TORR BOD woccsccerveceeee 88,400 53 
Wwe POSTS BHO ccccvccecces 159,600 96 
Three years ago ......... 72,500 43 


NOTES 

Fred Alderson, of Liverpool, Eng., 
feed jobber, was in Buffalo this week. 

Stocks of wheat here are less than 
500,000 bus, compared with over 5,000,000 
a year ago. 

Shipments of wheat from Buffalo ele- 
vators to Montreal this week by lake 
were 244,000 bus. 

E, F. Wagner, secretary Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., Chicago, was in Buffalo 
today. He is making a general tour of 
this state and Pennsylvania. 

Shipments of grain from Buffalo to 
New York by canal this week were 96,000 
bus of wheat and 60,900 of oats. Last 
year the shipments were only 24,203 bus 
of barley malt. 

Receipts of grain by lake were 3,290,- 
142 bus, compared with 1,034,000 a year 
ago. Were it not for the receipts of 
Canadian grain and corn from Chicago, 
the elevators here would have little to do. 

Yeggs, unable to open the safe in the 
office of Anthony and Edward Shultz, 
bakers, carried it out to a truck and 
drove off. The safe weighed 1,800 lbs, 
and the job was done within speaking 
distance of a police station. 

A little more flour is arriving by lake 
than a year ago, the receipts for the 
week being .133,800 bbls, compared with 
58,400 a year ago. It is said the ship- 
ments from Duluth-Superior to this port 
will be considerably heavier from now on. 

Fire yesterday ruined the frame ele- 
vator of the George J. Meyer Malting 
Co. The loss is estimated at $150,000. 
Grain was being transferred from one 
bin to another, and it is thought the 
conveying apparatus became overheated 
and started the blaze. There was no ex- 
plosion. j 

E. Banoasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuitavEtpuiA, Pa., May 21.—The flour 
market during the past week ruled firm 
and higher in sympathy with the continu- 
ous upward movement of wheat. Buy- 
ers, however, were reluctant to follow 
the rising views of the mils, and were 
operating cautiously. What business 
was accomplished was chiefly in spot 
goods, which were. cleaning up better. 
Bakers are not disposed to make con- 
tracts ahead, being afraid that before 
the flour arrives May contracts in wheat 
will have been satisfied, and that values 
may begin to be formed on the basis of 
the new crop positions. 

There was some export inquiry for first 
clears, which, together with small pro- 
duction, forced prices up about 50c bbl. 
Soft winters met with some inquiry for 
foreign account. 


DISMANTLING HOG ISLAND 


The process of dismantling the 40 
wooden shipways at Hog Island, which 
was begun on Wednesday, marks the be- 
ginning of the end of one of the most 
wonderful enterprises ever accomplished. 
There are said to be 5,690,000 ft of heavy 
timber in these shipways. The Shipping 
Board intends to keep 10 permanent con- 
crete shipways, and to lay out the plant 
so that, with the expected revival of 
ocean commerce, it can again be operat- 
ed, in which event it is likely to be leased 
to private interests. 

Since the turning over of the shipyard 
Feb. 4 to the Shipping Board by the 
American International Shipbuilding 
Corporation, the agent. operating the 
plant, it has been used as a storage 
plant for vessels out of service because 
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of the slack demand for ocean parr 
and for the storage of surplus material 
ig oP ae shipyards along the Atlan- 
tic There are now steel ves- 
sels tied up at the wet basin piers, with 
a war-time cost value of more than $100,- 
000,000. Surplus materials, including 
steel plates, deck fittings, lifeboats, etc., 
worth nearly $50,000,000 are also stored 
at the plant. 
NOTES 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Philadelphia Bourse on Wednesday the 
old officers were re-elected to serve for 
the ensuing year. 

The daylight saving ordinance passed 
the city council on ‘Thursda pth was 
duly signed by the mayor. It provides 
that the clocks shall be set forward one 
hour from June 5 to Sept. 25, 

F. J. Cross, district sales manager 
Hecker Cereal Co., says that the total 
sales of cereals were greater for the 
first three months of this year than for 
the corresponding period in 1920. 

The steamship Dannedaike arrived on 
Thursday at the yard of the Merchant 
pr sey ae, Demy wae at Chester for 
repairs to her machinery. The vessel, 
while bound from Rotterdam, had a 
breakdown in her engine room depart- 
ment. She will be detained 20 days. 

Samuet S. Dawiets. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocnuestrr, N. Y., May 21.—With job- 
bers and the trade not buying flour on 
the bulge this week, because they are 
afraid it will not hold, the situation in 
the market here, so far as effect goes, is 
about the same as when the market is 
slumping. If millers and the trade ever 
had any gambling spirit, it is all gone. 
In place of it is u:tra-conservatism, care- 
ful almost to the point of a vice. In 
brief it is an pe of the old say- 
ing, “a burnt child is afraid of fire.” 

me of the mills report a little busi- 
ness, but that is to be expected. In gen- 
eral, the trade has satisfied itself with 
inquiries, and attempts to buy at the old 
offers every time prices tighten up a 
notch. 

Under these conditions millers are not 
urging sales. With the market advanc- 
ing, the only safety is to hedge against 
sales of flour with purchases of wheat, 
but the uncertainties of the market, the 
possibilities of a siump, and contracts 
for relatively high priced flour and re- 
luctant buyers later on, are not alluring. 

Mills have sharply advanced flour to- 
day. About all grades are affected. 
Spring patents have advanced 50@65c 
bbl, with clears, which are held most 
firmly, 25@60c more. Low grade has 
advanced slightly along with the rest. 
Principal quotations are: spring patents, 
$10@10.15 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $10.50; bakers patent, $9.65, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $10, cotton 98's, mostly local; 
first clears, $7.50@8.35, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $7.50 to shade higher; 
low grade, $4.50@5, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. 

There is a real scarcity of available 
soft wheat here. Farmers have fair 
sized holdings, but between the rush of 
spring work, and general disgust at the 
range of prices as compared with those 
a year ago, or even earlier in the season, 
no one is tumbling over himself to sell. 
Further, with the market advancing, al- 
though no one believes that it will last 
until the beginning of the new crop year, 
farmers are a trifle bullish. Some mills 
have run on a very reduced output for 
lack of wheat and have turned down 
flour orders because the wheat was not 
in sight. ‘There is a general sentiment 
that there might be considerable busi- 
ness in flour well into June if the wheat 
were in sight, but with recent lessons 
still in mind, millers are keeping close 
to shore. There is considerable spread 
in prices, with some mills offering $1.50 
or a little higher for wheat delivered at 
the door. The price of soft wheat flours 
has sharply advanced and best brands 
are today held at $8 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $8@8.50. . 

There has been relatively considerable 
activity in " flour this week. Prices 
are firm to 10c higher, with best white 
brands quoted $9.25@9.35 bbl, cotton 
98's, car lots, Boston. Western rye is 
jobbed here; prices a shade higher, with 
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light at $9.25 bbl; medium, $8.75; 
dark, $8.25, all cotton 98's. 

Millfeed is weak. Some mills have an 
accumulation and are offering both bran 
and middlings 50c to a little more under 
previous quotations. Others have put a 

rice on their feed that has kept it mov- 
ng. In either event its reaction on the 
flour market has forced flour prices 
higher than would have been necessary 
had the feed market held firm. Princi- 
ae quotations on millfeed follow: spring 

ran, around $27 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $26@27; winter bran, $29 
$30, sacked, mostly local; spring mid- 
dli $27@29, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $26@27; winter middlings, $29@ 
30, sacked, mostly local. 

Rye feed is slow with some accumula- 
tion, mills offering at $23@24 ton, 
sacked, mostly local. Western’ feeds 
steady. Ground oats, $33 ton; corn meal, 
$29 ton, both bulk, jobbing. Corn meal, 
table quality, $1.50 per 100 lbs, small 
quantities. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 

This week ........eeeeeeee 6,50 35 

Last week ......-seeeeeees 7,400 40 


Of this week’s total, 5,200 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,000 winter and 300 
rye. 

NOTES 

Farmers are beginning to plant corn. 
Generally speaking, crops need rain and 
plowing is coming to a standstill on ac- 
count of dry ground. While the outlook 
early in the season was good for grass 
and wheat, unless there is more season- 
able rainfall hay will not cut heavy and 
wheat straw will be fairly short. . It is 
too early to say what effect it will have 
on the heats. The weather has turned 
extremely warm. 

Further plans for service on the barge 
canal this season include the organiza- 
tion of the Merchants’ & Manufactur- 
ers’ Transit Corporation, which is large- 
ly financed with Rochester capital. J. 
W. Grady, of Albany, who has been 
barge canal traffic manager since the 
opening of the new waterway, is vice 
president and general manager. In ad- 
dition to a package freight service, the 
new line will give a through service be- 
tween Buffalo and New York City. 
Joint rates will be given with lines on 
the Great Lakes connecting at Buffalo. 


There was general discussion of the 
hydraulic development of the Genesee 
River at a recent meeting of the water- 
power committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. It was said that plans for 
the tunnel in the river between the barge 
canal harbor dam and the foot of the 
lower falls, where a huge hydraulic sta- 
tion merges all the water rights within 
the limits indicated, are making satisfac- 
tory progress. The following special 
committee members were appointed to 
keep in touch with progress: George 
Motley, of the Moseley & Motley Mill- 
ing Co., chairman, Harold E. Stonebrak- 
er, and Herbert E, Ocumpaugh. 

T. W. Kwaprp. 





ATTACK HIGH RAILROAD RATES 

Great Faris, Mont., May 21.—There 
is a growing sentiment through this sec- 
tion that railroad rates must be reduced 
from their present levels, and millers and 
elevator men, as well as farmers, assert 
that unless such relief is brought soon, 
the grain ne in the Northwest will 
be paralyzed. nme dealer provided a 
comparison of rates showing the heavy 
penalty the present rates inflict. The 
rate on flour to New York now is 98c, 
compared to 574%4c per hundredweight 
prior to 1918, and the rate to Seattle 43c, 
compared to 28¥,c in 1918. The Minne- 
apolis rate now is 48c, contrasted with 
80c three years ago. Millers say this 
constitutes a prohioitive tax on the in- 
dustry, and must be modified if the 
Northwest is to build up its grain busi- 
ness and help furnish its share of the 
world’s breadstuffs. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Ordinary revenue of the Dominion of 
Canada exceeded ordinary hy gene 
by over $94,000,000 during the fiscal year 
which ended on March $1, 1921. 
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Flour buyers in the Pacific Northwest 
have no confidence in the permanence of 
the week’s advance in wheat prices, and 
continue to buy only for current require- 
ments. Business with outside domestic 
markets is spotted, and confined to scat- 
tered sales of single cars. 

The United Kingdom and continental 
European markets show little interest in 
Pacific flour; in fact, the whole flour 
buying world, both domestic and foreign, 
appears to be waiting .on the future 
course of the wheat market. 

Top patents are quoted, carloads, on 
track, seaboard, basis 98-lb cottons: Da- 
kota, $10.40@10.80; Montana, $9.45@ 
9.90; Washington, made from a mixture 
of Dakota, Montana and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.30@9.25; Washington blue- 
stem family patent, basis 49’s, in straight 
cars, $8.35. 

Millfeed is in-good demand and has 
advanced $2@3 ton for the week. Mill- 
run in straight cars, delivered transit 
points, is seliing at $30. Montana mixed 
feed is offered at $27, on track. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 

2,800 


This week ........ 5 16,844 $2 
Last week ........ 52,800 14,190 27 
Year ago ....seees 52,800 17,160 33 
Two years ago .... 46,800 48,604 103 
Three years ago ... 46,800 24,194 61 
Four years ago ... 40,800 14,481 35 
Five years ago .... 40,800 11,090 27 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct, 


Weekly output of ac- 


capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 962 61 
Last week ........ 57,000 $0,925 54 
FOP GOO soe ceccs 57,000 33,412 59 
Two years ago .... 57,000 49,520 86 
Three years ago ... 57,000 41,660 72 
Four years ago .... 57,000 30,912 54 


Fifty interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended May 14, 1921, with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 219,660 bbls flour, 
made 68,402, or 31 per cent capacity, 
against 77,943 made the previous fort- 
night by 51 interior mills, with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 224,880 bbls, or 34 
per cent of capacity. 


DECIMAL WEIGHT BILL 


Pacific Coast millers, feed manufac- 
turers and dealers were considerably dis- 
turbed this week on hearing that some of 
the members of the House committee on 
standards, weights and measures were 
opposed to including in the decimal 
weight bill 60-, 70- and 80-lb packages 
for feedingstuffs and were opposed to 
packages of any size for feedingstuffs 
excepting of 100 lbs. The 60-, 70- and 
80-lb packages were added to the origi- 
nal bill at the urgent request of Pacific 
Coast millers on account of conditions 
peculiar to this coast. 

In the Pacific Coast states a large 
per cent of wheat is marketed in jute 
sacks, which are later used as second- 
hand sacks for packing millfeed. As the 
millers buy their wheat in sacks, the cost 
of which is added to the wheat price, 
these sacks otherwise would be a loss to 
the millers, resulting in a large economic 
waste for which they and the farmers 
would be penalized. 

These sacks will not hold to exceed 60 
lbs of bran or 70 to 80 lbs of shorts and 
mill-run, and if the 100-Ib sack were the 


only legal one, it would be necessary to 
pack millfeed in new sacks. 

The North Pacific Millers’ Association, 
the South Pacific Millers’ Association, 
various other trade organizations and 
individual millers have wired a strong 
protest to the committee against elimi- 
nating from the bill the sacks of odd 
sizes. 


NOTES 


The Odessa, Wash., mill of the Port- 
land (Oregon) Flour Mills Co. has been 
indefinitely closed down. 


The Spokane Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, which met Tuesday, reports that the 
union bakers’ strike of May-1 has not 
prevented the plants from operating at 
maximum capacity. 


The Buhl (Idaho) Flour Mill Co. has 
been incorporated, with $100,000 capital, 
by Claude Browne, J. J. Rugg and A. H. 
Dixon, to erect a mill to replace the one 
which burned last January. 


G. W. Dulany, Jr., of Chicago, a di- 
rector of the Fisher Fiouring Mills Co. 
and of its subsidiary grain company, the 
White-Dulany Co., of Seattle, is in Seat- 
tle to attend the annual meetings of the 
companies. 

The interest of Edward Sandison in 
the Olympia (Wash.) Bakery has been 
purchased by Edward Myers, formerly a 
salesman for the Puget Sound Flourin, 
Mills Co., of Tacoma, and the plant wil 
be operated by Thompson & Myers. 


The scale of wages for mill employees 
at seaboard mills was reduced recently 
and now is: grinders, $6 per day; bolters, 
$5.25; feed packers, $4.60; flour packers, 
$4.75; truckers, wheat men and watch- 
men, $4; belt men, $4.15; checkers and 
oilers, $4.25; sweepers, $3.50. 


Wheat shipped in bulk from Vancouv- 
er, B. C., via the Panama Canal, re- 
cently arrived at London. British in- 
spectors report that no grain shipment 
ever arrived in better condition. Ex- 
porters on this coast are, as a rule, afraid 
to ship wheat in bulk to England for 
fear of heating in passing through the 
canal region. 

The standard Shipping Board charter 
for the Pacific Coast has been amended 
to include reciprocal lay days, a provi- 
sion of British charters, by which time 
saved in loading will apply as extra 
time in which to discharge at the end 
of the voyage, thus cutting down the 
amount of demurrage heretofore paid on 
Shipping Board vessel charters. Un- 
der the new form of charter, grain must 
be loaded at the rate of 800 tons a day. 


A suit has been brought in the federal 
court at Seattle, in the name of the 
United States, against the Marine En- 
gineers’ Beneficial Association, the Mas- 
ters, Mates and Pilots of the Pacific 
Coast, and other marine organizations, 
to restrain them from interfering with 
the operation of Shipping Board vessels 
and for an award of $10,000 a day since 
May 1, for damages caused by hindering 
the United States in operating its ves- 
sels. Various acts of violence , Boo been 
done by members of the striking unions 
in attacking and forcibly compelling 
crews to leave vessels. 





OREGON 

Portitanp, Orecon, May 21.—The flour 
market has been without change this 
week. There has been a fair volume of 
buying by bakers and merchants, but not 
to the extent that the firmness of the 
market would seem to justify. With 
wheat showing a tendency to advance 
further, the trade rather expects flour 
prices to be lifted. Current quotations 
are: family patents, $8.35; whole wheat, 
$6.75; graham, $6:35; bakers‘hard wheat, 
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$8; bakers blue-stem patents, $7.50; val- 
ley bakers, $7; straights, $7. 

Firmness also prevails in the millfeed 
market. The supply of mill run is get- 
ting low, and the feeding demand is in- 
creasing. The present quotation is $31 
ton, f.o.b. mill. Other feeds are quoted: 
rolled oats, $40; rolled barley, $388@40; 
scratch feed, $51; cracked corn, $41 ton. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 17,981 37 
Last week ........ 48,000 17,441 36 
Year 880 .cseeeees 48,000 34,756 72 
Two years ago..... 42,600 37,348 85 
Three years ago.... 40,500 14,311 35 
Four years ago.... 33,000 29,137 88 


While firmer, the wheat market has not 
advanced in line with the East, as export 
bids received here have not risen accord- 
ingly s Yh selling by farmers has been 
fairly free. Last bids at the Merchants’ 
Exchange were: hard white, soft white 
and white club, $1.41; northern spring, 
$1.34; hard winter, $1.83; red Walla, 
$1.31. 

In the coarse grain market there was 
a moderate business in oats and corn. 
Oats closed at $31.50 ton for white and 
$31 for gray, and yellow corn at $30.50 
@31.75. Barley was nominal at $24 for 
brewing and $22 for feed. 

The Oregon grain inspection bureau 
inspected 175,447 tons of grain in April, 
compared with 29,085 in the same month 
last year, according to a report given out 
this week. " 

NOTES 


The Swedish motor ship Formosa, one 
of the largest vessels of her class to come 
to this port, has arrived and will load 
about 11,000 tons of wheat for Europe 
for the Northern Grain & Warehouse 
Co. Other grain ship arrivals are the 
British steamer Sedgepool, for the Pa- 
cific Grain Co., and the Danish steamer 
Kina, for Kerr, Gifford & Co., both of 
which will also load for Europe. 


The marine workers’ strike is still 
hampering shipping business here, but 
commerce has by no means ceased. The 
steamer Eelbeck cleared this week with a 
full cargo of wheat for Leghorn, Italy. 
This is the fifth steamer that has been 
pppoe by the Shipping Board with 
a full complement of independent offi- 
cers and crew. The only disorder that 
has occurred was on the Swiftscout, 
which was preparing to take on wheat, 
and this was quickly checked by the 
police. 

Winter wheat in Oregon is thriving, 
particularly in the principal grain grow- 
ing counties, though in the western sec- 
tions some localities are showing poor 
color. Some damage is being done by 
aphis in Douglas County. Seeding of 
spring wheat is nearing completion. 

arly sown spring wheat and oats are 
making growth, and have been 
benefited by rain. Winter oats are head- 
ing in Jackson County. Rye is heading 
in Douglas County and is nearly ready 
to head in Umatilla County. Planting 
of corn is becoming general. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cau, Ma 21.— 
Strengthening in wheat prices this week 
with corresponding advances in flour has 
tended to stimulate somewhat the flour 
business, and mills and jobbers generally 
report improvement. . 

Mill prices are as follows: Dakota 
standards, $10.55; Dakota clears, $8.30; 
Montana standards, $9.65; Montana 
clears, $7.40; Dakota and Montana first 
patents are 45c bbl above standard 

rices; Kansas first patents, $10.50; 
} sweat standards, $9.10; Washington and 
Oregon first grade, $8; cut-offs, $6.50,— 
98’s, cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

While a fairly active demand prevails 
for millfeed, offerings are somewhat in 
excess of the demand. Prices, however, 
remain practically unchanged. Bran and 
mill-run, $35 ton; eastern red bran, $30; 
middiings, $45; low grade, $45@47, de- 
livered San Francisco. 

NOTES 

Moritz Thomsen, president Centennial 
Mill Co., of Seattle, been a visitor in 
San Francisco for the past few days. 

At the request of Governor Stephens, 
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Director G. H. Hecke of the state de- 
artment of agriculture, recently sent 
arry S. Smith, in charge of pest con- 

trol work of the department, to Reno, 

Nevada, to investigate the alfalfa weevil 

situation. 

California’s first Rice Day will be 
held on Saturday, June 11. On that 
day every housewife will be urged to 
purchase at least five pounds of Califor- 
nia rice. It is expected that this “day” 
will help considerably to relieve the con- 
gestion in the California rice market. 

A new variety of rice known as Caloro 
is being distributed to California rice 
growers by the Sacramento Grain Asso- 
ciation which has co-operated with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in rice breeding experiments at 
Biggs. It is claimed that this new va- 
riety is adapted to both new and old 
lands and will outyield the other stand- 
ard varieties. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce is appealing to officials in Wash- 
ington to continue the weather bureau on 
the summit of Mount Tamalpais, The 


board of directors of the chamber has” 


determined to make every effort to save 
this institution, the services of which 
have been of inestimable value to agri- 
cultural and shipping interests of all 
central California. 

The San Francisco office of the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that no rain of consequence fell 
during the past week in California. The 
temperature averaged higher.than usual, 
but the wind movement was moderate 
which was a help in conserving the mois- 
ture in the soil. The high temperatures 
did no harm, except to grain in a few 
drouthy localities where the crop was 
already in poor shape. The weather was 
ideal for haying and a large second crop 
of alfalfa was secured in excellent condi- 
tion. Though feed is still plentiful in 
the valleys the movement of stock to 
their summer ranges has begun in the 
north, In the southern counties feed is 
not so plentiful and some stock have 
been moved to the Imperial Valley from 
counties farther west. Wheat and barley 
in the southern counties are heading 
short and more than the usual amount is 
being cut for hay. In the northern coun- 
ties wheat and barley on low land are 
making excellent growth, but that on 
the uplands is generally in poor condition 
and -some of it will not be worth cutting. 
The bulk of the rice crop has been plant- 
ed and also a large crop of corn. The 
early planted corn is up and making ex- 
cellent growth. R. C. Mason. 





MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., May 21.—Excep- 
tional cases of slightly improved local 
demand through Montana are reported 
by the millers for their product. These 
instances are occasioned by the return to 
certain rural sections of population lost 
for the past two years because of the 
conditions of 1919 when the state was so 
badly hurt by drouth. But for these, 
market conditions are much the same as 
a week ago, with 30c added to the cur- 
rent quotation of flour. Nothing hint- 
ing of real business is yet in sight and 
is not expected by the larger plants of 
the state until after the new crop. The 
prices: flour $9.15 bbl in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b, Great Falls, in car lots; bran $20 
@21 ton, millfeed $22, and middlings $24, 
same terms. 

CROP OUTLOOK 

Reports from practically every one 
of the more than 60 buying points of the 
Rocky Mountain Elevator Co. indicate 
an abundance of moisture, excellent 
growing conditions and the spring wheat 
crop about all seeded, according to W. 
G. Kirkpatrick, superintendent of that 
company. He says that especially satis- 
tag | reports come from Big Sandy, 
Box Elder, and points along the Great 
Northern main line, as well as from the 
Judith Basin country. ; 

The points which a few weeks ago 
were worrying about probable damage 
from worms find that the danger was 
magnified, and will be small. Low tem- 
peratures was a deterrent to growth for 
a time, but the warm weather of the last 
week has overcome that difficulty and, 
viewed from the angle of this company, 
conditions generally are most encourag- 


Following a general survey of the 

ain growing sections of the state, 

ared Watkins, secretary of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association, to- 
day issued a statement in which he said 
that the rains of the past two weeks had 
brought an increase of fully 10 per cent 
in the acreage to be seeded to spring 
wheat, and that the acreage of oats an 
forage grains would be materially great- 
er than had been anticipated. 

Mr. Watkins’ survey included the 
Great Northern main line from the Da- 
kota line west to Kalispell, and points 
as far south as Judith Gap. He esti- 
mates that the acreage will be fully 10 
per cent larger than had been thought 
two weeks ago, bringing the total to the 
pre-war average and to 75 per cent of 
the state’s largest acreage total seeded 
during the war period. He says the re- 
cent advances in the prices of grain have 
stimulated interest in the seeding. 


NOTES 

Alfalfa fields are looking fine, and the 
first crop is practically made. The mild 
winter made for a. vigorous, healthy 
plant that will insure an exceptional 
quality of hay from the first cutting. 

J. W. Sherwood, manager Royal Mill- 
ing Co., passed a few days this week 
getting his summer home in Glacier Park 
ready for occupancy. He expects to en- 
joy the trout fishing and the mountain 
ozone about June 15. 

Range grass is further advanced than 
usual at this season, and the stock on 
the range is fat and sleek. Cattle, in 
the opinion of men long experienced in 
the business, will be ready for market a 
full month earlier this year than usual. 

Roger S. Hume, assistant cashier 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapo- 
lis, who has been in Great Falls for a 
few days, declares himself delighted with 
the prospect for a crop in Montana. 
While in the state, he has been attend- 
ing the group meetings of Montana 
bankers. 

Charles R. McClave, president Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., left this week for 
Chicago to look after business at the 
Chicago offices of his company. Among 
other things, Mr. McClave aims to get 
his plans in shape for an aggressive year 
of business to follow the arrival of the 
new wheat, as he is one who believes that 
an era of exceptionally good business is 
near at hand and will start for the mill 
interests with the harvesting of the grow- 
ing crop. 

M. R. Mitchell has joined the forces 
of the Beaverhead Milling & Elevator 
Co., Dillon, Mont., in the capacity of 
miller, in order that the plant may be 
operated continuously until an order for 
1,500 bbls contracted for delivery at 
San Francisco by June 4 may be filled. 
Mr. Mitchell comes from Utah. The 
order for this shipment is one of the best 
recently landed by the mill. Local trade 
demand in the Dillon territory is report- 
ed somewhat improved. 

Elevator and milling men of this sec- 
tion ‘are opposed to the movement to 
reduce the wire service of the grain 
markets now being proposed, and an ef- 
fort is being organized to prevent any 
such plan. Letters have been flowing 
from the Northwest to the Chicago 
Board of Trade urging the retention of 
the continuous wire service instead of 
the limited system, it being the conten- 
tion that such a change would materially 
interfere with legitimate business result- 
ing from the service now provided. 

A. F. Strobehn, manager Great Falls 
of the Montana Flour Mills Co., 

as been called to the Chicago offices of 
his company to attend to some special 
business there which will require two 
months or more. He expects also to 
visit in the Twin Cities and at Wisconsin 
points while on his way back from Chi- 
cago. During his absence, the manage- 
ment of the local plant is in the hands of 
Paul R. Trigg, assistant sales manager 
of the Montana company, who has been 
sent here from the general offices at 
Lewistown. 

Millers are well pleased with the plan 
which has been adopted by Montana to 
handle all state purchases through a 
state purchasing agent. J. E. Wood, 
who holds that position, has announced 
the adoption of the Illinois system, and 
bids will be received for all supplies re- 
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quired by state institutions. This will 
include the breadstuff supply for the 
penitentiary, asylum for insane, and the 
several minor institutions. The state 
college, the state prison and other places 
require, also, considerable feedstuff for 
animals used in the operation of the 
plants. 
Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 


Ocpen, Utan, May 21.—The upward 
tendency of grain and flour prices 
throughout the week was coupled with 
heavier demand and many order book- 
ings in the Utah and Idaho district. The 
flour demand was pronounced from the 
Southeast and from California, the local 
markets absorbing more than the usual 
amount for the period. Several mills 
which have been operating on 12-hour 
days announced that they would operate 
to full capacity during the next month 
to fill these orders. 

Ogden prices for flour were $6.50 bbl 
for family patents and hard wheat 
flours, basis 48-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. Og- 
den. Quotations to the Southeast were 
$7.75 bbl for standard and $8 for high 
patent, basis 96-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. low- 
er river points. Sales to California points 
were at $7.50@8 bbl, basis 96-lb cotton 
bags, f.o.b. coast common points. All 
of these quotations were 25@75c bbl 
higher than a week ago. 

Bran sold at $35 ton, f.o.b, California 
points, with red bran at $32, same de- 
livery. Ogden prices for bran were $30 
@31. 

Wheat prices also advanced material- 
ly, going to $1.15@1.20, Ogden quota- 
tions, and over $1 bu at all country 
points. Wheat is moving more freely 
and millers report that farmers are now 
shipping out their final holdings. Much 
of this is going to coast and Gulf points 
for export. 

NOTES 

Under direction of Manager Lloyd 
Mitchell, equipment of the Ogden Baking 
Co. is being improved and the plant ful- 
ly motorized, with individual motors for 
each piece of machinery. 

The Farmers’ Grain & Milling Co., op- 
erating a string of mills and elevators in 
northern Utah and southern Idaho, re- 
moved its general offices this week from 
Salt Lake City, to Ogden. Operation of 
the mills and all handling of grain will 
be directed from this city. 


G. B. Flack, grain buyer for the 
Sperry Flour Co., placed facts regard- 
ing the Capper-Tincher bill before the 
business organizations of Ogden during 
the week, in order that Ogden’s views re- 
garding such. proposed legislation might 
be sent to Utah’s senators and represen- 
tatives. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture will establish, July 1, a branch 
for supervision of grain inspections 
handled through the Ogden Grain Ex- 
change. Federal inspectors have been 
in Ogden since the establishment of the 
exchange, but all reports have been sent 
to Portland, Oregon. The supervision 
will be made more direct, according to 
plans announced. 

Rains continued during the past week 
in Utah and Idaho, improving grain 
growing conditions but proving some 
detriment to sugar beet culture. Some 
beet fields were reported damaged by 
surplus moisture. Cool weather has re- 
tarded the growth of wheat, but not 
enough to cause any great delay of har- 
vests. Crop reporters declare Utah's 
crop for 1921 will be considerably above 
normal. 

Construction of a large live stock feed 
yard has been started by the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. near its new eleva- 
tors and mills in Ogden. These yards 
will be used in conjunction with the 
Globe feed mills. Manager E. R. Alton 
has announced that the machinery for 
the 3,500-bbI flour mill, the only unit 
of the Globe plant not completed, will 
be installed prior to the next harvest, 
and be operating this fall. 

W. E. Zurrann. 





It is reported that the Eastern Tele- 
graph Co. has laid a fifth cable between 
Malta and Gibraltar, and that the con- 
gestion, particularly in the east to west 
service, has almost entirely disappeared. 
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New York, N. Y., May 21.—Senti- 
ment has been greatly helped by the ad- 
se mmggeen | of the German indemnity prob- 
em, and there is reason to believe that 
there will be a progressive increase in 
speculative interest within the next few 
weeks, The. public is vitally interested 
in the investment situation, but is not 
ready yet to take a hand in the stock 
market, owing to uncertainty as to what 
the next move in the international gsitua- 
tion will be, and the coming develop- 
ments in general trade. It is recognized, 
however, that the settlement of the in- 
demnity problem was essential to busi- 
ness revival, and with that adjustment 
out of the way, the world has been re- 
lieved of one element of great uncer- 
tainty and potential disturbance. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 

Trade is far from satisfactory, but 
business is looking up. Foreign trade is 
restricted by the high premiums which 
still prevail for dollar credits and also 
by the inability of those countries which 
usually do business with us to make large 
purchases in the United States; but 
there is much in the outlook to suggest 
improvement in the not distant future. 
An immense amount of deflation has 
been accomplished, and prices gener- 
ally are much more satisfactory, with a 
sufficient lowering of quotations for es- 
sential merchandise and foodstuffs to 
place the general price structure upon a 
much safer level. The feeling is, there- 
fore, that there will be a better state of 
affairs before long, as the country is 
living and doing business much more 
economically than in the days when every 


thing was higher and extravagant living 
was on the increase. 


IMPORTANT FINANCING 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments has been the revival of foreign 

overnment financing on a large scale. 

his has been sufficient to show that the 
potential buying of the American bond 
market is very great, and that the time 
is not far distant when we shall have a 
well-established market for international 
securities. Various foreign government 
loans are under discussion and, since 
these are being brought out with great 
care, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
will be well placed with real investors. 
Unless this is done and the holdings are 
strongly protected, it will be difficult to 
keep the securities at a firm price level. 

Within the last few years the Ameri- 
can public has developed a wonderful 
appetite for really good securities, and 
it is probable that this inquiry will broad- 
en in response to a definitely stronger 
demand for investment securities of the 
sterling type. There is no doubt that the 
time is not far distant when various in- 
dustries which have been stagnant for 
some time will show sustained progress 
of an important nature. 


LOWER RAILROAD WAGES 


Announcement by the War Labor 
Board of an impending cut in railroad 
wages was received with satisfaction. 
The fact that this move has been made 
affords ground for hope that the whole 
wage readjustment process will make 
more progress, and that the enormous 
operating expenses which still prevail in 
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various industries will be materially re- 
duced. The announcement on June | as 
to what this revision will amount. to will 
be awaited with keen interest by’ that 
enormous class of investors and specula- 
tors who are governed in their market 
operations by what takes place in rail- 
road affairs. Many of the railroad 
shares have advanced on the news, al- 
though the upward movement has been 
not in the least spectacular, or excited; 
but the feeling prevails that this great 
industry is making distinct headway and 
that it will come out all right in the end. 


MR. HOOVER AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Mr. Hoover’s insistent declaration for 
free markets as the only thing that 
would avail to meet present conditions 
excited much comment in financial cir- 
cles. It is realized that many foreign 
nations are in a position where it would 
be impossible for them to make fresh 
purchases in this country, because of the 
high charges for dollar credits and their 
own reduced buying power. In many 
countries which epliaeti do business 
with us there are large stocks of unsold 
merchandise imported from this country. 
This surplus will quickly work off, how- 
ever, when the buying demand enlarges, 
but the situation at the moment is full 
of uncertainty and no one can tell just 
when the foreign trade problem will be 
straightened out. 

The Secretary of Commerce, in con- 
nection with other government officials, 
may be depended upon to build up the 
nation’s foreign trade and provide for 
the advancement of American interests 
abroad. Important developments in this 
connection are expected in the near fu- 
ture, as the subject has been under ad- 
visement for some time and some of the 
strongest men in the country are deter- 
mined to follow such a course as will 
put this nation ahead and prevent in- 
ternational disturbance. 


MORE GOLD ARRIVALS 


The United States has nearly 40 per 
cent of the world’s gold stock, and the 
indications are that, were it not for the 
export embargoes prevailing in various 
markets, there would be a large inflow 
from abroad, as this country is in a po- 
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sition to command’ an immetise total 
movement, as a. consequence of its ex- 
traordinary international trade balance. 
It requires unusual acumen and business 
ability to succeed in international trade 
these days, for the problems are ex- 
traordinary and must be solved so as to 
re-establish business upon a safe and 
sound basis. 


HUGE OVERSUBSCRIPTION 


The enormous oversubscription for the 
United States government $200,000,000 
issue of treasury certificates of indebt- 
edness paying 51% per cent emphasized 
strongly the enormous buying power of 
the American market. This operation 
showed that there is an immense amount 
of unemployed capital available for such 
investments, which would not be avail- 
able for long term investments yielding 
a much higher interest rate. The indica- 
tions are that the public will absorb 
nearly all of these certificates, as a vast 
amount of temporary funds is held for 
tax payments and other operations which 
must be reckoned with before the year is 
out. 

BOND PRICES 


Increased interest is being shown in 
the bond market, and many investors are 
quietly picking up high grade securities 
paying 8 or 9 per cent. The investor 
never had a better opportunity to em- 
ploy his money to so good advantage, 
and while there is no spectacular demand 
for high grade bonds, the public is 
showing a disposition to take on good 
securities for income producing pur- 
poses. It is to be hoped that this move- 
ment will continue, for there is an im- 
mense volume of financing to arrange for 
and it is highly important that the bor- 
rowing corporations should be able to 
place their obligations to good advantage. 





Czecho-Slovakia—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Czecho-Slovakia, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1920... 24,453 31,641 86,248 65,396 6,824 
1919... 15,869 32,734 20,648 43,961 448 


ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1920.... 1,667 2,210 1,715 1,970 296 
1919.... 842 ose eee eco 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, MAY 21 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-l1b cottons: 





Today Year ago 

Family patent ..... $8.45@8.80 $15.15 @15.40 
Bakers patent ..... 8.20@8.55 14.90@15.15 
First clear, jute.... 6.50@7.00 10.50@10.75 
Second clear, jute... 5.00@5.50 8.00@ 8.50 
No, 2 semolina ..... 9.25@9.50 13.70@14.00 
Durum patent - 9.00@9.25 13.20@13.50 

RYB FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $9.40; No. 2 straight, $8.35; No. 
3 dark, $6.25; No. 5 dark, $7.70; No. 8 
rye, $7. 

WHEAT—Futures responded readily to 
outside influence. The unfavorable crop re- 
ports from winter wheat sections caused 
market to advance rapidly in the face of 
lessened offerings. Conditions in spring 
were more sluggish than in durum. Cash 
was higher along with the futures. The few 
cars of spring that came out for sale were 
taken by mills, with quotations based on 
July. Elevators took most of the durum. 


GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 


track, in cents per bushel: 

Dark northern——————_, 
May No. 1 No. 2 o. 3 
14.. 144 @164 137 @156 128 @140 
16.. 147 @167 140 @159 131 @143 


17.. 148% @169% 135% @161% 133% @150% 
18.. 145% @171% 137% @163% 135% @152% 
19.. 149% @175% 141% @167% 139% @156% 
20.. 148% @172% 145% @166% 144% @154% 


21.. 154 @180 151 @176 148 @160 
o——Amber durum—, -——Durum—, 
May No. 1 No, 2 No.1 No. 2 
14. 145% @ 155% 143% @ 153% 141% 139% 
16. 148 @15 146 @156 144 142 
17. 148% 9168% 146% @156% 144% 142% 


18. 150 @160 148 @158 146 144 


19. 151 @161 149 @159 147 145 
20. 157 @167 155 @165 153 151 
21. 162 @172 160 @170 158 156 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Gorn Oats Rye ; 

3 mixed 2white No.1 Barley 
May 14... 55% 36% 135% 45 @63 
May 16... 54% 35% 135% 45@63 
May 17... 538% 35% 137 45@63 
May 18... 54% 36 138 45@63 
May 19... 53% 35% 139% 45 @63 
May 20... 58% 85 5% 144 45@63 
May 21... 54% 38% 148 45 @63 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
-—Spring—~ -——Durum—, 


May July May July 
May 14 ....+6- 136 129 143% 133% 
MOY 16 .ccvcres 139 127% 146 134 
May 17 ....ceee 189% 127% 146% 133% 
May AB nccccvee 140 129% 148 135% 
May 18 .....c0% 148% 131% 149 138 
May 20 ........ 50 134% 155 141% 
May 21 ...cce0- 153 140 160 146% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 








Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Spring .... 74 158 377 4176 182 + 6658 
Durum .... 211 5606 7 246 1,025 1,768 
Winter .... SB see ZS ean 68 283 

Totals .. 288 664 385 422 1,265 2,709 
COPR occcce 43 se ° 9 
GOOD ciccce 120 ~° 20 6 2 24 " 
BD ss:0.0'0 se 141 412 482 63 505 705 
Bariey .... iil 75 64 40 55 76 


Flaxseed .. 239 12 27 221 12 13 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 21, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
-~ Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus .bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2 dk nl 
1, 2 nor jf 27 7 1,074 27 20 5 
3 dk nor } : 
3 nor 158 86 96 16 67 
All other 
spring 187 422 864 27 77 
1,2 am dl 
1,2dur ( 40 347 333 360 6=6110 
All other 
durum .. 471 596 193 33 58 
Winter ... 2 15 79 3 1 es 
Mixed .... ee oe os 800 366 3 
Afloat .... oe so) ws 311 ee 
Totals ..1,795 1,473 2,039. 622 478 8 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 

elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-»—-Domestic——, ——Bonded——_, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
4 19 


COP occcee 6 oe ° 

er 5,204 28 1,255 si oe 8 

TAO vccccce 203 294 126 oe ee en 

Barley .... 68 142 179 1 és 25 

Flaxseed ..1,535 32 oe ee 3 3 
FLAXSEED 


A substantial: improvement was recorded 
in prices on the week, due to the strength 
in wheat and light offerings. The closing 
day old crop contracts gained 7c to but 
4@5c for the new issues. Against May 14 
the list finished 10@l4c higher. May and 


July showed most advance. October was 
started this week at $1.90 and closed ic 


higher. Interest in fall deliveries slowly 
increasing. Stock not much changed from 
last week. Cash slow; No. 1 track and to- 


arrive quoted at May price. 
Range of flaxseed futures: 


~——Close—_, 
Opening May 22 
May16 High Low May 21 1920 
May ..$1.80 $1.88% $1.80 $1.94 $4.10 
July .. 1.82 1.90 1.82 1.95 4.10 
Sept... 1.85 1.91 1.85 1.95 owen 
Oot, oe ccee 1,92 1.90 1.95 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 21 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 


Spring patent .....ccccccccccees 
Spring straight ........cscccsees 
First clear ....cccsee 
Second clear ......... ° 
RO BOUT, WRIES .ccccccccccscese 
Rye flour, straight 
Rye flour, dark 
Kansas patent .... 
Corn flour, 100 lbs . 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs 
Corn grits, 100 lbs 
MILLFEED—Steady to firm. Offers light, 
and demand fair for immediate and prompt 
shipment. Inquiry more active, especially 
for middlings. Standard bran, $19@19.50; 
standard fine middlings, $18@19; flour mid- 


dlings, $21@23; hominy feed, $25.50; red 
dog, $26@27; rye feed, $15; old process oil 
meal, $30.50@31; cottonseed meal, $37@39; 


brewers’ dried grains, $21@22; gluten feed, 

$27,—all in 100-lb sacks. 
WHEAT—Advanced 18@22c. Receipts, 69 

Scarce 


cars; last week, 98; last year, 42. 
and wanted by millers and shippers. Choice 
Wisconsin favored. Premiums stronger. 


No. 1 northern, $1.69@1.71; No. 2, $1.65@ 
1.69; No. 8, $1.55@1.60; No. 4, $1.50@1.55; 
No. 5, $1.40@1.50; No. 1 red winter, $1.68 
@1.70; No. 2 red, $1.65@1.68; No. 3 red, 
$1.63 @1.66. 

RYE—Advanced 13@18%c. Receipts, 39 
cars; last week, 53; last year, 82, Offerings 
light, and demand good from millers and 
shippers. Discount fractionally increased, 
No. 2 spot ruling 1%c under May. No. 1, 
$1.51% @1.52; No. 2, $1.51%; No. 3, $1.45@ 
1.50; No. 4, $1.40@1.49. 

CORN—Firm to %c higher. Receipts, 71 
cars; last week, 100; last year, 70. Moderate 
offerings readily absorbed by industries and 
shippers. No. 3 white rules %c under July, 
at 60% @61c; No. 3 yellow, 60% @60%c; 
No. 3 mixed, 59% @59%c. 

OATS—Advanced 1% @2c. Receipts, 87 
cars; last week, 94; last year, 195. Good 
demand for light receipts from cereal in- 
dustries and shippers. Discounts increased, 
spot ranging %@1%c under July price. No. 
2 white, 41%c; No.3 white, 40% @41c; No. 4 
white, 38% @39%c; sample grade, 36@38c. 

BARLEY—Declined 2@5c. Receipts, 97 
cars; last week, 131; last year, 125. Demand 
quiet, although offerings small. Maltsters, 
other industries and shippers apathetic. No. 
1, 68@70c; No. 2, 61@68c; No. 3, 55@62c; 
feed, 50@60c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 








Flour, bbls... 17,850 17,052 20,536 16,792 
Wheat, bus.. 95,550 55,350 67,375 161,960 
Corn, bus.... 101,175 98,325 121,373 82,085 
Oats, bus.... 184,005 391,115 136,450 253,000 
Rye, bus..... 54,210 110,870 104,568 54,802 
Barley, bus.. 149,865 195,615 38,880 45,915 
Feed, tons... 330 612 3,753 2,961 
ST. LOUIS, MAY 21 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b, St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent 3.00 @8.50 
BtOMGOGe: cccccvecccvececes .75 @8.00 
First clear -50@6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
POCO ccc cc vekecvevecscsuccases 7.50@7.85 
IR * orn c ote 5 60050 8b.00 008084 6.75 @7.00 
Pe SOO peice sees ale orvcanaee 5.75 @6.40 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
\.  MPRPROPUULOVITED TITIES Te 7.50@8.25 
ONES "0 0.006 05.05% bensiewe Sow sde 6.75 @7.00 
PURGE GORE ccc sc iceaceteseceeener 5.50@6.75 


MILLFEED—Market fairly steady, but 
showed strength the latter part of the week. 
Closing prices were practically unchanged 
from last week. Offerings light, and barely 
sufficient to take care of the limited demand. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard 
winter wheat bran, $19.75@20; soft er 
$20; brown shorts, $22.25; gray shorts, $24.7 
@ 25. 

WHEAT—Good milling grades of soft 
winter wheat were in demand, and all offer- 
ings were absorbed. Prices advanced steadi- 
ly, and showed a fair gain on the week. 
Hard wheat was also in demand, with local 
mills and elevator interests taking care of 
all offerings. Receipts, 238 cars, against 267 
last week. Cash prices: No. 1 red, $1.69; 
No. 2 red, $1.69; No. 3 red, $1.64; No. 1 
hard, $1.64. 

CORN—Cash corn in fair demand at ad- 
vancing prices. Yellow corn was the most 
wanted grade, while mixed corn is entirely 
neglected. Receipts, 221 cars, against 232. 
Cash prices: No. 3 corn, 60c; No. 6 corn, 56c; 
No. 1 yellow, 61% @62c; No. 2 yellow, 61% c; 





No. 8 yellow, 60%c; No. 1 white, 63%c; No. 
6 white, 59c. 

OATS—Prices fiuctuated. Demand was 
quiet part of the week and good on other 
days. Receipts, 185 cars, against 194. Cash 
prices: No, 2 oats, 41% @41%c; No. 3 oats, 
40% @41c; No. 1 mixed, 39%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments—, 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 80,340 53,200 89,520 76,510 
Wheat, bus. .656,400 456,036 1,086,075 447,060 
Corn, bus....386,100 429,000 386,075 199,230 
Oats, bus....566,000 812,000 381,905 279,520 
Rye, bus..... 5,500 6,881 1,310 1,760 
Barley, bus.. 16,000 4,800 5,100 1,620 





KANSAS CITY, MAY 21 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b, 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PORE seccccessevescesesceegeces $8.30@8.60 
Straight: ..cccce -+ 7.70@8.00 
First clear ...... + 6.75@7.15 
Second clear 5.50@5.75 





MILLFEED—Demand and prices fairly 
steady. Feed in mixed cars for immediate 
shipment in good request. Offerings light, 
and shorts hard to obtain. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $16@17; brown 
shorts, $20@21; gray shorts, $22@23. 

WHBEAT—Good demand for all classes of 
wheat, and prices had a firm undertone, 
Demand was of general character, including 
purchases by local mills, shippers, exporters 
and elevator concerns. Competition for dark 
hard was rather keen between local and out- 
side mills, Soft wheat was steady, and fur- 
ther advances were made. Elevator inter- 
ests with outside mill connections the “ew 
buyers. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 
% 55@1.60, No. 2 $1.54@1.57, No. 3 $1. tse 

1.57, No. 4 $1.50@1.55; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.60@1.61, No. 2 $1.58@1.59, No. 3 $1.57@ 
1.58, No. 4 $1.54@1.56. 

CORN—Demand rather indifferent, and 
did not exceed supply to any extent. Buy- 
ing was on scattered mill and feed orders. 
Prices on the whole unchanged, showing de- 
cided irregularity in fractional increases and 
decreases, Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 
58@58%c, No. 3 57% @58c, No. 4 55% @56c; 
yellow corn, No. 2 59@60c, No. 3 58@58%c, 
No, 4 57@58c; mixed corn, No. 2 56@57c, 
No. 3 53% @55c, No. 4 52% @53c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c—— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls 10,700 19,175: 88,000 67,175 
W’t, bus.1,575,450 1,078,650 1,330,650 1,127,250 
Corn, bus. 156,250 198,750 350,000 107,500 
Oats, bus. 73,100 147,900 61,500 55,000 
Rye, bus.. 5,500 5,500 3,300 6,600 
Bley, bus. 22,500 34,500 19,500 39,000 
Bran, tons 320 660 2,940 3,140 
Hay, tons. 2,700 6,816 932 3,240 





TOLEDO, MAY 21 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0o.b. mill, $7.85@8.05; spring, $9.15. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $22.50 @25.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed...... - @25.5 

Winter wheat middlings ....... 22. 2.50 @ 26. 00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @32.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .... @ 7.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 18 cars, 10 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 33 cars, 22 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 37 cars, 14 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





c7Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Wheat, bus.. 25,200 30,800 9,433 22,795 

Corn, bus.... 41,250 27,500 17,659 17,775 

Oats, bus.... 75,850 96,350 62,145 16,600 
CHICAGO, MAY 21 

FLOUR,—Prices, carload and round lots, 


f.o.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
merchants 
Spring patents, jute ............. .40@9.00 
Spring straights, jute -60@8.00 


$8.95 @9.45 

Ss 

7 

Sorime CleATS, BUCO. 0-060 cccccccees 5.25 @6.00 
1 

8 


Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... -50@5.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute ... 8.60@8.90 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $8.20@8.50 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 7.40@7.80 
CheAF, SOUGRMOTM,. FUNG 2.2 ociccccescse 5.75 @6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $8.30@8.80 
Patent, 96 per Cent ....ccccvccess 7.50@7.80 
Clear, Kansas, jute .............. 5.40@5.65 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$7.10@7.35 


Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.75 @7.00 

WHEAT—Offerings not large; demand 
fair. Advance in May, particularly in tle 
last days of the week, necessitated a lower- 
ing of cash premiums, and today cash pre- 
miums declined 6@8c, while May and cash 
prices advanced over 6c. All grades except 
No. 1 hard winter were on a delivery basis 
at the close, with No. 1 hard 2c over May 
and No. 2 hard %c under May. There were 
practically no offerings of red wheat at the 


EEO: Es Bi BO UNO. csscccsecess 


close, and few bids for any kind. Range 
of prices for the week, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
%. Gehacws asece @162 146%@153 o@.e- 
2 red.... 154 @159%142 @151 315@. 
1 hard... 153 @171 147 @157 .@. 
2 hard... 151 @169% 145 o18s% 8 300@ 310 
1 dk hd.. ..... big 149 @151 -@. 
5 Oe BB. c coses BL coe Bocce eve 
5 wer, B.. igaij 189 142 %...@ 
BS MOR. Bas ce ceeMecces 46%@..... 325 
1 dk nor. 158 @167 153 @167 ...@... 
2 dk nor. 156 @..... 148 @153 ...@... 
CORN—Shipping demand fair, Offerings 
light early, and increased later. The coun- 
try sold over 600,000 bus today, to arrive 


in 60 days, which was hedged by sales of 





July. Shipping sales for the week were 2,- 
500,000 bus. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 mix.... 59% @61% 60% @62% ee ee 
2 mix....59 @61% 59% @62% re. er 
$3 miz.... meted tt: 58% @61% 194@214 
4 mix. ..+ coos @59% 58 @60 192@213 
GS mis. 0d ccs @58 57%@59 -@212 
6 -56%@59 54 @58 190@ 206 
1 594% @62 60%@63 -@. 
2 59% @61% 60% @63 -@. 
3 - 58% @61% 59 @é62 194@216 
4 58% @59% we @61 193@213 
5 -+--@58 ° -@. -@. 
6 al... 57% @58% 56 @58% 191@210 
1 white.. 59%@62 60%@62% -@. 
2 white... 59% @62 60 @62% -@.. 
3 white... 58% @60% 58% @61% 194@216 
4 white.. 5+ ee 58 @60 -@. 
5 white... 59 7° 69 Ou hives tel 
6 white.. 57% Sis 56 @59 cngeeue 


OATS—Shipping demand improved toward 
the last of the week, and country offerings 
were larger. Stocks decreased during the 
week. No, 2 white closed at %™@%c under 
May. The range: 

This week Last week 

white. 38% @39% 37% @40 109 

white. 38 @39% 37% @40 107 @117% 
white. 36% @38% 34% @39% 105 @116% 
white. 364% @37% 35 @38% 104% @112 
RYE—Supply light. Demand good. No. 
- ranged $1.38@1.53%, and closed around 
the top. May closed today at $1.53%, July 
at $1.22%, and September at $1.08, 

BARLEY—Buyers were in the market, 
but found supply light. Poor to fancy 
ranged 58@69c, with the close around the 
top. Last week’s range was 60@73c, and 
last year’s $1.50@1.90. May closed today at 
67%c, and July at 63%c. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade is picking up fair- 
ly, and prices are stronger. Corn flour $1.90, 
corn meal $1.80, cream meal $1.70, pearl 
hominy $1.85, granulated $1.80, oatmeal $3 
per 100 lbs, in car lots, Rolled oats, $2.60 
per 90-lb sack, 

LINSEED MEAL—Market easy and un- 
settled at $30@33 ton, f.o.b. Chicago. Lin- 
seed oil has advanced sharply during the 
week, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

7—Receipts— 


Last year 
@117% 


- wre 


i) 


--Shipments 





1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bblis..... 155 138 99 72 
Wheat, bus.... 383 323 367 1,300 
Comm, BUBiscess 1,096 1,030 1,311 B47 
Oates, DUB. 66.0. 925 1,307 1,172 89 
Rye, DOB.« 2.00 27 - #107 ia 153 
Barley, bus.... 137 187 54 58 
BUFFALO, MAY 21 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %%’s, 
carloads: Spring 
Best patent Spring ...csvccsesvucs $9.45 @9.50 
TOBMOTS PACOME 2 cess vesecscceven 8.70@9.00 


Pe SO Aas ces t cep U es ces erence 6.85 @7.00 


Second clear 4.65 @4.75 


PEG, DUPO WRI occ cccsecnvceees -@9.00 
Bey MEE 8g 0 6 505555408 SS 05 64% --»-@8,50 
Sacked 


TPG, DOP COR: 2c caw cc cwseterser $.....@21.5 
Standard middlings, per ton. Tv TE nS | ot 
Se ae -@24,5 
Pe EID co Sac ccccenevece 
ee Ga, BOF GO ics es ce cccess 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... 





Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 


Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... 
| ee ee ee 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... 





Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ 

WHEAT—Bids made by milis. hete were 
so far below prices asked that nothing could 
be done. No, 2 red sold at $1.63@1.68 to 
chicken feed mixers. 

CORN—Offerings were only a few cars 
on track, and there was a fair inquiry. 
Store lake corn was offered so much cheaper 
that buyers filled their wants mostly in that 
position. Prices of track corn were 3c lower 
than last week. Closing, asked: No. 2 yel- 
low, 71%c; No. 3 yellow, 70c; No. -4 yellow, 
67c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Active demand for track receipts, 
although store offerings were cheaper. The 
receipts on track were very light. Closing: 
No. 1 white, 47c; No, 2 white, 46%c; No. 3 
white, 45c; No. 4 white, 43c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Market 
Offerings were light -of spot. 


quiet and unsettled. 
Malting was 











quoted at 80@8ic, and feed at 67@72c, on 
age ‘h billed. Lake shipment, male 
6@82c, c.1.f., Buffalo, 
"hve-ae offerings, track or store. No. 2 
on track, through billed, was quoted at the 
close, today, at $1.57. 





NEW YORK, MAY 21 
FLOUR—Business generally lighter than 
last week. Heavy advances in wheat mar- 
ket refiected in flour prices. Exporters not 
buying freely, and there is continued scarci- 
ty of first clears. Quotations and sales of 
new crop flour for future delivery not nu- 


merous. Prices: spring fancy patent, $9.75@ 
10.50; standard patent, §8.75@9.25; first 
clears, $6.75@7.26; soft winter straights, $7 
@7.50; hard winter patents, $8.75@9.25; 
straights, $8.50@9; clears, $6.75@7.25; rye, 
$8.25@8.75,—all in jute, Receipts, 236,229 
bbls. 


WHEAT—Prices at close of week showed 
strong upward tendency. Crop reports un- 
favorable, and moderate export demand. 
Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.77; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.80; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.92 (last half May shipment); No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.68. Receipts, 391,000 bus. 

CORN—Market showed independent weak- 
ness, and prices little affected by rise in 
wheat. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 78%c; No. 2 
mixed, 78%c; No. 2 white, 78%c. Receipts, 
184,800 bus. 

OATS—Crop reports rather unfavorable at 
close of week, but weakness in corn and 
large supplies on hand offset this to some 
extent. Prices ranged 46@54c, aceording to 
quality. Receipts, 454,000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 21 


FLOUR—Receipts, 2,500 bbis, and 6,620,- 
961 Ibs in sacks. No exports. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent .............. $9.560@10.50 


Spring standard patent ......... 8.50@ 9.00 
Spring first clear .......-eseeeee 7.00@ 7.50 
Hard winter short patent ....... 8.50@ 9.00 
Hard winter straight ........+. - 8.00@ 8.50 
Soft winter straight ...... odenes 6.75@ 7.50 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet, but offerings light 
and market firm and higher. We quote on 
a basis of $8.25@8.75 bbl in sacks, accord- 
ing to quality. 

WHEAT—Offerings light and market dur- 
ing week advanced 8@lic, Trade, however, 
quiet. Receipts, 437,012 bus; exports, 550,- 
271; stock, 719,757. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter ........eeeceees $1.72@1.77 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky........ 1.60@1.65 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No, 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Very little demand and very 
little stock offered. Prices largely nominal. 


Quotations: 

Gpring OFAR 2... ccsccccceccccece $26.50 @27.50 

Soft winter bran .........se0es 27.50 @ 28.50 

Standard middlings ...........-. 24.00 @ 25.00 

Flour middlings ..... eoceceven + 29.00@30.00 

Red dog ......+-- PTT TTTTirTTiy 34.00 @35.00 
CORN—Market declined 1%c early in 


week, but afterwards advanced ic and closed 
firm. Offerings light. Receipts, 167,633 bus; 
stock, 328,031. Quotations: car lots, in ex- 


port elevator, No. 2 74%@iTic, No. 3 71% 
@i72c; No, 4 70@70%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—A shade firmer, but 
trade slow at revised figures, Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.85 
Granulated white meal, fancy ...... + 2.25 
White corn flour, fancy .......+.+65. - 2.35 


OATS—Opened %c lower, but loss entirely 
recovered and market closed firm, with sup- 
plies well under control. Receipts, 68,807 
bus; stock, 218,647. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
50@50%c; No. 3 white, 49@49%c; No. 4 
white, 45% @46c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet but firm, Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.90; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, 
$6; patent cut, per two 100-Ilb sacks, $9.23; 








pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, 
coarse $4, 
BALTIMORE, MAY 21 . 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ..........6... $9.25 @9.50 
Spring standard patent ......... 8.75 @9.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 9.00 @9.25 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 8.50@8.75 
Soft winter short patent ......... 8.50@8.75 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 6.75@7.00 
Rye flour, white ...........4.. - 8.25@8.75 
Rye flour, standard .............6. 7.50@8.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............ $10.00 
City mills’ blended patent ........... 10.00 
City mills’ winter patent ...... peeees 9.50 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 8.85 
MILLFEED—Unchanged and neglected. 


Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $25@26; soft winter bran, $29@30; 
standard middlings, $24@25; flour middlings, 
$29@30; red dog, $34@35; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $24@25. 

WHEAT—Advanced 10@16c; 
and demand moderate. Receipts, 267,103 
bus; exports, 127,927; stock, 810,834. Clos- 
ing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.79; spot 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.59; May, $1.59; 
range of southern for week, $1.07@1.59. 

CORN—Down ic; demand and movement 
good. Receipts, 249,034 bus; exports, 624,- 
632; stock, 1,196,358. Closing prices: con- 
tract spot, 71%c;" May, 71%c; range of 
southern for week, 70% @73c; near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl, $3.85 @3.90. 

OATS—Up %@ic; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 18,911 bus; stock, 260,027, 


movement 
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Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 50% @ 
bic; No, 3 white, domestic, 48% @49c. 

RYE—Gained 11%c; demand and move- 
ment fair. Receipts, 135,007 bus; exports, 
128,671; stock, 803,191. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $1.63% bid, 





BOSTON, MAY 21 
FLOUR—Per 196 ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, especial short...$10.50@11.50 


Spring patents, standard ...... 9.00@10.50 
Hard winter patents ........... 8.75 @10.25 
Soft winter patents ............ 8.25@ 9.50 
Soft winter straights .......... 7.26@ 8.00 
Soft winter clears ..........+++. 6.25@ 7.25 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 8.75@ 9.50 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with market 
fairly steady. Spring bran, $26@27; winter 
bran, $27@29; middlings, $24.50@30; mixed 
feed, $26@30; red dog, $34; gluten feed, 
$35.26; hominy feed, $31.25; stock feed, $31; 
oat hulls, reground, $15; cottonseed meal, 
$33@38,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—A fair demand, with 
market steady. Granulated yellow corn 
meal, $2; bolted yellow, $1.95; feeding, $1.65; 
eracked corn, $1.65,—all in 100’s. 

OATMBAL—Demand good with market a 
shade firmer. Rolled is quoted at $3, and 
cut and ground at $3.30, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts— -—Stocks——, 





1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbis....°21,416 9,626 .....  seses 
Wheat, bus... 246 30,120 ..... 184,233 
55 6,050 ..... 

5.168 cose 

1,320 805 

wee eveos 68,008 . -c0ose 63,851 

Milifeed, tons... 738 ..... en cenee 
Corn meal, bbis. Gen etese . cocce 
Oatmeal, cases.. 110 ae ) wahew  ‘macee 
Oatmeal, sacks.. ... Oe. “ineuuet . Seen 


*Includes 1,365 bbls for export compared 
with 300 in 1920 

Exports from Boston during the week 
ending May 21: 218,563 bus corn to Copen- 
hagen. There were no shipments of wheat 
or flour, 





MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 24 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b, Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


May 24 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-Ib 
COLTON .ccccccecs $9.75@10.00 $14.50@15.00 
Standard patent... 9.15@ 9.50 14.00@14.50 
Second patent ..... 8.85@ 9.25 13.30@14.10 
*First clear, jute .. 6.25@ 6.40 11.00@11.40 
*Second clear, jute. 4.15@ 4.25  _8.50@ 8.75 


*140-1b jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b, Minneapolis, today (May 24), in 
jute, were: 

May 24 Year ago 
--$8.85@9.10 $12.50@13.25 
Durum flour 6.90@7.10 10.80@11.00 
GHOMP oo ccnesceecicss 4.25@4.75 8.75@ 9.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


Medium semolina. 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
May 28... ...++- 296,295 289,480 199,060 
May 21... 261,530 275,050 369,760 210,580 
May 14... 232,095 253,780 374,555 212,445 
May 7.... 242,425 268,265 328,820 175,920 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
May 28... «....;. 2,670 64,055 6,855 
May 21... 2,150 400 81,210 10,560 
May 14... 17,315- 38,445 65,175 8,630 
May 7.... 1,430 4,135 44,725 16,415 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Mar, 12. 60 68,465 172,410 121,360 1,030 eae 
Mar. 19. 61 69,115 176,120 160,370 715 eve 
Mar, 26, 61 69,115 207,225 134,415 2,215 ove 
April 2. 60 68,115 194,190 120,765 6056 nee 
April 9. 60 68,765 151,460 139,740 200 coe 


April 16 61 69,115 179,470 97,345 715 eee 
April 23 61 69,115 173,315 112,740 1,440 1,025 
April 30 60 68,165 174,735 147,196 2,470 1,035 
May 7. 60 68,265 165,220 141,445 730 eee 
May 14. 69 67,615 157,060 157,900 360 eee 
May 21. 47 49,700 112,515 118,595 eee ee 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 24), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

May 24 Year ago 

TD ov 5:09 0550400018 $16.00@16.50 $52.50@53.00 
Stand. middlings.. 15.50@16.00 68.00@58.50 
Flour middlings... 20.00@21.50 63.00@64.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 24.00@25.00 68.00@69.00 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$25.00@25.26 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 25.560@25.75 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.00@26.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.50@26.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks, 13.00@..... 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.15@ 2.20 
Corn meal, yellowt cesececceess 2.05@ 2.10 
Rye flour, white® ...........+-. 860@ 8.70 
Rye flour, pure dark* ...... oees 7.00@ 7.10 
Whole wheat flour, bbist . +» %7.60@ 7.70 
Graham, standard, bbist.. 7.45@ 7.55 
BOG CORR. nnn tcc dascsecccer ++» @2.72% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 5.00@..... 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 8.00@..... 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 5.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7,00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@20.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... ayo re 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 
Linseed oil meal* ... «+ 87. Hy Pt 44 

*In sacks. Per 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbi in 
sacks. **90-Ib cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No, 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No, 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
18... 150% @166% 146% @153% 142% @148% 
19... 152% @168% 148% @155% 144% @150\% 
20... 154% @168% 150% @158% 146% @153% 
21... 158% @172% 154% @162% 149% @154% 
23... 157% @172% 154% @162% 149% @154% 
24... 161% @176% 158% @166% 153% @158% 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No, 2 red 
18... 144% @159% 143% @148% 141% @143% 
19... 146% @161% 145% @150% 143% @145% 
20... 148% @161% 147% @150% 145% @148% 
21... 152% @165% 150% @154% 148% @151% 
23... 152% @165% 150% @154% 146% @151% 
24... 156% @169% 154% @158% 150% @155% 


May May July July 
| ere $1.40 $1.23%. 21..... $1.46 $1.32% 
BB. cvas 1.48% 1.26% 28. 1.46% 1.32% 
re 1.43% 1.28% 24. - 152% 1.36% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per — 


May Corn Oats Barley 
17... 50@51 33% @34% 130% 181% 45@59 
18... 50@51 32% @34% 134 @13G 46@60 
19... 583@54 33% @34% 135 @138 46@60 
20. 53@55 335% @34% 138 @141 46@60 
21 53@55 36% @37% 145 @147 46@62 
23 53@56 35% @36% 146% @148% 46@62 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: M 


May 21 May 14 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,544,130 1,249,740 1,665,000 
Flour, bbls ...... 22,542 22,233 18,168 
Milistuff, tons ... 493 376 1,112 
Corn, DUS .....0> 49,450 91,000 98,010 
Oats, bus ....... 166,460 114,400 226,920 
Barley, bus ..... 212,520 186,260 233,180 
RVG, BOO ce.ccece 53,000 54,000 80,580 
Fiaxseed, bus ... 173,400 91,520 60,480 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: May 22 
May 21 Mayi14 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 782,040 662,950 870,750 
Flour, bbis ...... 293,962 265,460 299,553 
Millstuff, tons 10,913 9,466 13,724 
Corn, bus ....... 99,000 90,000 52,000 
Gate, SGP «sc. ces 400,770 625,700 372,860 
Barley, bus ..... 133,650 190,700 135,150 
Rye, bus ........ 39,060 560,920 352,800 
Flaxseed, bus ... 14,960 18,080 1,100 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


May 22 May 24 May 25 


May 21 May 14 1920 1919 1918 
Corn ... 207 255 36 15 610 
Oats ...8,077 8,150 1,675 2,149 554 
Barley .. 630 638 689 2,112 895 
Rye .... 20 26 «63,809 4,571 162 
Flaxseed, 981 978 _ 15 32 30 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


May 22 May 24 
1919 











May 21 May 14 1920 91 

No, 1 dark ..... 461 597 426 §=6©1,282 
No. 1 northern. 1 9 75 2,193 
No. 2 northern. . poe rox ess 116 
Othera ..cccc.ce 800 1,131 56,652 2,330 

Totals ....... 1,263 1,738 6,152 6,871 
Fe! eee 58 56 eve eve 
OS ee ae 5,159 5,975 gas «ee 
BR SBE .ceveses 9,381 9,316 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls—, -———Duluth——__,, 

Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
May 17 ...$1.84 1.84 1.85% 1.86% 1.89 
May 18 ... 1.87% 1.87% 1.87 1.88 1.89% 
May 19 ... 1.89% 1.89% 1.87 1.88% 1.90 
May 20... 1.89 1.89 1.87 1.88 1.90 
May 21 ... 1.95% 1.95% 1.94 1.94 1.95 
May 23 ... 1.93 1.92% 1.92 1.94 1.94 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o— Receipts——, ——In store——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis. 173 60 91 981 15 32 
Duluth..... 239 12 27 1,535 35 «618% 


Totals.... 412 72 118 2,516 50 213 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to May 
21, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 














Minneapolis . 5,347 3,815 652 395 
po. eT 3,592 1,282 2,752 793 
Totals ...... 8,939 5,097 3,404 1,188 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads‘at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 





o-—Mpls—, -Duluth—_, Winnipeg 

1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 

May 18 ... 228 181 84 176 32 «6153 

May 19 ... 172 208 34 39 «6105 85 

May 20 112 +130 54 73 #101 160 

May 21... 285 . 249 47 61 159 101 

May 23 ... 313 3650 50 .103 a 9.6 

May 24 .125 223 50 41 4196 178 

Totals ..1,185 1,341 319 483 656 677 
*Holiday. 
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Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 


day, May 24, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
om From——. 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 
To— York ton more phia News 
Se 50. 553 Se base ocak oes Lass 
Amsterdam .... 26.50 29.50 29.50 29.50 29.50 
Antwerp ...... 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 
PO © B4.00 ..6- 34.00 cee vee 
Bremen ....... 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
Bristol ........ 06.00 ohew “aden. cats 
MED 204 02.06% 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Christiania . 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Stavanger ..... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Copenhagen + 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
ST Ub eee + sacs 34.00 .... 34.00 .... 
TE “Gercenes 34.00 34.00 .. 
Dundee ....... 49.50 . 49.50 
Glasgow ....... 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Stockholm ..... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Gothenburg .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 .... 
Malmé ........ 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 .... 
Hamburg ...... 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
Bordeaux ...... 25.00 + 25.00 25.00 .... 
SOU. ss 6.00% 0% 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Helsingfors 40.00 + 40.00 40.00 
Genoa, Naples... 50.00 .... .... .. 
- Serer ode. <a0k ccve 
DE . cadeeses o BED pews! caceescs save 
Liverpool ....., 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34,00 
ML. sada e ole $4.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Londonderry ... 34.00 .... $4.00 .... .... 
Manchester .... 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 .... 
Newcastle SE08 2.2, BOOB wooo secee 
Rotterdam + 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 
Gibraltar ...... BO ncce ose. Bade 
Southampton 34.00 ne asee ° 
BOOED sccctcce 40.00 - 40.00 
PRED. occccees 32.50 woee cove 
St. John’s, N. F. 75.00 dee 
The rate from Montreal to ‘Bristol, Glas- 


gow, Leith, Liverpool and London is 34c. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
May 20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Sonne Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
eee kOe 0s 763 1,786 400 soe 

} RB EAE eeee 743 237 71 107 
| eee 652 196 51 eee 
Lo: eee 630 192 31 236 
Grain Growers... 1,059 643 63 ‘ae 
“a ee sa oe 14 450 54 182 
mh Wtebedes ces 1,373 1,893 134 200 
North “Wonksen oe 536 30 16 Jee 
Port Arthur ..... 1,765 2,941 546 56 
Can, Gov't ...... 64 1,075 243 412 
Sask. Co-op. .... 2,286 495 63 217 
Davidson & Smith 154 400 117 ese 
Private elevators. 1,394 2,308 341 263 
| eer ee 12,137 12,545 2,129 1,673 
POOP OED occvcase 5,068 2,040 840 229 
Receipts .....c0e- 1,345 1,065 150 138 
Rail shipments... 209 180 56 ene 





Lake shipments... 2,260 1,845 261 160 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 7 No. 3C. W......1,989 
No, 1 northern..4,366 No, 3 C. W......2,960 
No, 2 northern..4,360 Ex. 1 feed ....:; 888 
No. 3 northern..2,624 1 feed ......... 1,126 
Th: @. ediasecees | (Ae. See 582 
No. 5 suessena oe. eae 2,742 
BD cseceseess ey  ORED:« coneeded 2,308 
se 28 
OTe 32 Total. . see - - 12,545 
WENO oontsenve 20 
a, ee 670 
| ee 1,394 
WOOMh: 800 creek 12,137 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on May 21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 763 1,126 264 779 118 
eee 5 2 1 eee 
Buffalo ..... 507 1,467 1,926 120 134 
Chicago 371 5,500 9,147 63 188 
Detroit ..... 23 21 63 19 ese 
Duluth ..... 795 49 5,204 203 68 
Galveston... 935 o's PT’ 65 oa 
Indianapolis. 49 194 152 5 
Kan. City... 699 3,335 268 16 bas 
Milwaukee, .. 41 243 227 18 116 
Minneapolis 1,263 207 8,077 20 639 
N. Orleans. .1,493 321 106 45 14 
Newp. News. ... 16 og vr aoe 
New York... 367 150 , 594 76 100 
Omaha ..... 281 1,052 841 22 9 
Peoria ...... 1 88 34 eee e 
Philadelphia 801 329 223 1 6 
St. Louis ... 653 305 314 3 4 
Toledo ..... 370 231 338 2 7 
Canals ..... 119 oes 66 ose 
Lakes ...... 604 585 189 120 
Totals ... 9,465 15,224.28,085 1,578 1,403 


Last year..38,097 3,399 8,301 10,049 3,839 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 655,000 bus; corn, 2,- 
serteee’ oats, 1,242,000; rye, 27,000; barley, 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended May 
21, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley "ze 





Atlantic ....1,151 1,421 350 248 

Gulf ve seee 8,010 ood 6 ose 129 

Pacific ..... 324 eee eee 9 wee 
Totals ....4,485 1,421 356 327 «=. 660 

Prev. week. .4,055 822 13 187 r27 


Totals, July 1- 


May 21..242,056 35,640 2,993 19,458 32,999 
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FREIGHT LOSS CLAIMS 


Should Damages Be Assessed on the Basis 
of Contract Prices or Mar- 
ket Values? 


“Ever since the courts handed down 
the McCaull-Dinsmore decision we have 
had trouble with the railroads. as to the 
basis on which loss and damage claims 
should be settled,’ writes an eastern 
business concern. 

“The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
has been insisting that all such -claims 
should be settled on the basis of what 
our customer agreed to pay us for the 
cars, provided that such amount does not 
exceed the market value of the property 
at the time and place of delivery; if the 
market at the time and place of delivery 
is lower than what our customer agreed 
to pay us, then they claim that is the 
proper basis for settlement. In other 
words, if the market goes down they take 
advantage of it and make us reduce our 
claim, and if the market goes up they 
will not allow us to increase our claim. 

“Will you kindly advise us if, in your 
opinion, they legally can take advantage 
of market changes when they reduce the 
amount of claims and refuse to recognize 
them when the market is going up. They 
have also refused to honor any claim 
based on market fluctuations, and we do 
not see why they should be allowed to 
take advantage of the market when it is 
in their favor and ignore it when it goes 
against them.” 

As applied to the ordinary case—where 
the railway company is not advised in 
advance as to the particular price at 
which the shipping seller has contracted 
to sell the s—it seems that the roads 
are entitled to take the position outlined 
in our correspondent’s letter. A stand- 
ard legal authority sums the law up in 
this language: 

“Where goods are shipped in pursu- 
ance of a sale thereof at a stipulated 
price which is less than the market price 
at destination, damages for loss or in- 
jury must be estimated on the basis of 
the price to be received under the con- 
tract of sale. But if the price contracted 
for is greater than the market value at 
destination, the estimate will have to be 
based on the market value, unless the 
carrier had been notified at the time of 
shipment of the fact that the goods had 
been sold for a higher figure.” 10 Corpus 
Juris, 399. 

In the case of Gibson vs. Inman Packet 
Co., 111 Ark. 521, the Arkansas supreme 
court said: “There is no proof in the 
record tending to show that plaintiff 
gave notice to the carrier of his contract 
with the purchaser for a fixed price; 
therefore he is not entitled to recover 
special damages, and the measure of his 
recovery must be limited to the difference 
in the market value un account of de- 


preciation caused by the injury... . If 


e had given notice of the contract with 
the purchaser, he would have been en- 
titled to recover the difference between 
the price stipulated in said contract and 
the market value in Newport in its in- 
jured condition.” 

The reasons on which this rule of law 
rests appear to be these: (1) one causing 
damage to another should not be required 
to do more than reimburse the aggrieved 


“person for his actual loss; (2) one should 


not be held liable for elements of damage 
not within his contemplation when the 
contract out of which the damage arises 
was entered into. 

Experience has taught that ordinarily 
the fairest measure of damages, in case 
of loss of or injury to staple goods hav- 
ing a market value, is the market value 
of the goods, on the theory that the 

roperty can be replaced at that value. 
The excess of a contract price above 
market value constitutes special damage. 

In conformity to the general rule of 
special damages, applicable to all sorts 
of contracts, it has become settled law 
that “to authorize a recovery of such 
damages as will ordinarily flow from a 
s shipped, it is 
essential that at the time of shipment the 
peculiar circumstances from which spe- 


tial damages would arise because of loss 


or injury should be made known to the 
But, when such circumstances 
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ages are recoverable; and the rule has 
been applied in respect to the allowance 
of such damages as arise from loss of a 
sale under a contract of which the car- 
rier had knowledge, damages for loss of 
the profits which would have been direct- 
ly derived from the use of the property 
under circumstances with which the car- 
rier was acquainted, and for expenses 
incurred in renotifying and delivering to 
purchasers goods purchased to take the 
place of those lost or destroyed.” (10 
Corpus Juris, 401.) 

In many cases the law works exact 
justice. For example, if a seller agrees 
to deliver a carload of wheat in Chicago 
at $2 bu, and it is lost in transit, and if 
at the time for delivery in Chicago wheat 
is selling at $1.50 there, the seller can 
buy substitute wheat at the market price, 
and therefore has not been damaged 
more than the lost carload would have 
brought on the market. And it is against 
the policy of the law to permit recovery 
of more than actual loss. Furthermore, 
in computing actual loss, the computa- 
tion is made on an assumption that the 
aggrieved person has done all that he 
reasonably could to minimize his loss. 
Therefore, the price at which a shipping 
seller could have replaced lost or de- 
stroyed goods at the destination is al- 
ways a pertinent consideration in deter- 
mining loss. 

So, the explanation of the seeming in- 
consistency of positions taken by rail- 
road companies is that a shipping seller 
is not entitled to the full market value 
of goods at the destination when he has 
contracted to seil them for less. Other- 
wise, he is more than reimbursed for his 
loss; he profits by his loss. On the other 
hand, where the market goes down, the 
railway company is not to be held to 
have foreseen that the goods would be 
worth more at the destination than they 
were worth in the market, unless in- 
formed of the circumstance giving rise 
to a higher value—the circumstance that 
the goods are not shipped for sale on the 
open market, but to fulfill a specific con- 
tract at a specific price. 

If thesé rules do not do exact justice 
in most cases, the commercial experience 
which makes them unjust should be 
drawn to the attention of appellate 
courts and lawmakers, with a view to a 
statutory or judicial modification of 
what now appears to be rather well- 


settled law. 
A. L, H. Srreert. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., May 21.—Milling condi- 
tions in this territory have undergone no 
particular change this week. The ad- 
vancing wheat market has almost put a 
stop to flour buying. Millers say that 
not in years has business been duller 
than it is now. Feed is in fairly active 
demand at higher prices. Reports from 
out in the state are to the effect that, 
generally speaking, the condition of the 
winter wheat crop is 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TO WE 2c ccbsescevacces 11,165 46 
BARE WEG oc cc e@ecicccceve 11,065 46 
WOOP OBO .pccccccscccccecs 12,535 52 
TWO FORTS AGO oc cvccveciere 16,257 71 


NOTES 


A careful survey of 100 stations in 
Nebraska shows 20 per cent of the wheat 
remaining in farmers’ hands. Corn plant- 
ing is nearly done, and a liberal move- 
ment of grain is looked for after the 
planting is finished, 


A correspondent at Superior, Neb., 
wired Saturday: “Fields of thin, sickly 
wheat become fewer as you go north 
from Abilene to Superior and, all in all, 
there is a good average prospect. Re- 
ports say that crops in southwestern 
Nebraska are rather poor.” 

John Inglis, crop expert, wired Satur- 
day from Grand Island, Neb: “Wheat 
through Seward, York and Adams coun- 
ties ‘has lost its early promise, but there 
are some very good fields. The larger 
acreage has thinned out. The present 
condition indicates yields of from eight to 
15 bus to the acre, depending on filling. 
The heavy rains yesterday from Yor! 


slender and not well stooled. 


to Grand Island will help oats. The 
weather is warmer.” 

R. O. Cromwell wired Saturday from 
Hastings, Neb: “Wheat from Fairbury 
to Hastings is 90 per cent. The general 
condition is good. There has been plenty 
of rain, and the plant is healthy and al- 
most knee high in most of the acreage. 
The remainder of the crop is backward, 
In Clay 
and Adams counties I found a field of 
root-rot. I am unable to locate any 
serious damage in this region. The ter- 
ritory I covered looks 90 per cent condi- 
tion, and improvement can be expected 
from the recent heavy rains. Oats and 
barley acreage shows an increase, and 
the corn acreage is reduced, Barley is 
in fine condition.” 

Leicu Leste. 





WANTS BUCK WHEAT INCREASE 


University of Wisconsin Says Greater Acre- 
age Would Be Saving to Wisconsin 
Farmers—Soil Said to Be Favorable 


MitwavKkeeE, Wis., May 21.—The sug- 
gestion that the growing of buckwheat 
by Wisconsin farmers in much greater 
acreage than ever before will doubtless 
be a most profitable procedure is made 
in a bulletin issued by the experiment 
station of the state university at Madi- 
son. This calls attention to the fact that 
the annual production of buckwheat in 
this state is approximately 600,000 bus, 
while the mills of Wisconsin each year 
use 1.800,000 to 2,000,000 bus in the 
manufacture of flour and byproducts. 
Two thirds of the quantity is shipped 
into Wisconsin from eastern states at 
high freight rates, which might be con- 
verted into a good profit to local farm- 


ers. 

The bulletin points out that this state 
has thousands of acres of soil that are 
better adapted to growing buckwheat 
than any other crop. Buckwheat does 
fairly well on even a poor, sandy soil, 
as well as an infertile heavy soil. It 
gives big crops on the drained marsh 
soils of Wisconsin, and is especially rec- 
ommended as a possibility where land 
has been too wet to be sown to a spring 
grain, because of its ability to make a 
good crop from a late seeding. It also 
makes a good crop to sow where a crop 
has been winter-killed or was drowned 
out by heavy rains and it is too late to 
sow anything else. 

There is a further advantage in the 
fact that it makes a good green manure 
crop, because of its large vegetable 
growth, which is of value to the sandy 
soil farmer. It responds quite readily 
by giving bigger yields if put on some 
fertile soils. The experiment station 
recommends silver hull, a small, grayish 
color seed, and Japanese, a large, coarse, 
dark brown seed, as the two standard 
varieties. The average yield for the 
state is about 16 bus to the acre. 

L. E. Meyer. 





RETAIL FOOD PRICES DECLINE 

The retail food index issued by the 
United States Department of Labor 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that there was a decline of 2.7 per 
cent in the retail cost of food to the av- 
erage family in April, compared with 
March. . 

Prices of 43 food articles are reported 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics each 
month by retail dealers in 51 important 
cities. rom these, average prices are 
made for each article. These average 
prices are then “weighted” according to 
the quantity of each article consumed in 
the average workingman’s family. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 ar- 
ticles of food were used in this index, 
but from January, 1921, 43 articles are 
included. 


CHANGES IN ONE MONTH 


During the month from March 15 to 
April 15, 1921, 31 of the 43 articles on 
which monthly prices are secured, de- 
creased in price as follows: eggs, 18 per 
cent; flour and potatoes, 8; prunes, 7; 
nut margarine, lard, crisco, and rice, 6; 
butter, 5; cheese, corn meal, and navy 
beans, 4; corn flakes and canned toma- 
toes, 3; plate beef, fresh milk, bread, 
rolled oats, canned corn, ahd bananas, 
2; canned salmon, oleomargarine, baked 
beans, canned peas, tea, coffee and rais- 
ins, 1 per cent. The price of chuck roast, 
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hens, cream of wheat, and macaroni de- 
creased less than five tenths of 1 per 
cent. 

Ten articles increased in price during 
the month from March 15 to April 15, as 
follows: cabbage, 21 per cent; bacon, 6; 
pork chops, 5; onions, 3; sirloin steak, 
round steak, and oranges, 2; rib roast, 
ham, and lamb, 1 per cent. 

Prices remained unchanged for evap- 
orated milk and sugar. 


CHANGES IN ONB YEAR 

For the year period, April 15, 1920, 
to April 15, 1921, the percentage de- 
crease in all articles of food combined 
was 28 per cent. Forty of the 43 articles 
for which prices were secured on both 
dates decreased as follows: potatoes, 75 
per cent; onions, 61; sugar, 52; rice, 51; 
cabbage, 45; lard, 39; crisco, 38; strictly 
fresh eggs, 35; navy beans, prunes and 
oranges, 31; corn meal, 29; butter, 28; 
flour, 27; coffee, 25; canned tomatoes, 24; 
oleomargarine, 22; lamb, 20; plate beef 
and nut margarine, 19; chuck roast, 16; 
pork chops and bacon, 14; cheese, 13; 
canned corn, 12; round steak and baked 
beans, 11; hens, 10; rib roast, fresh milk 
and corn flakes, 9; ham and bread, 8; 
sirloin steak, 7; canned peas, 6; rolled 
oats and tea, 4; canned salmon and ban- 
anas, 2 per cent. The price of cream of 
wheat decreased less than five tenths of 1 
per cent. 

The three articles which increased in 
price during the year were: raisins, 16 
per cent; macaroni, 3; evaporated milk, 
1 per cent. 


CHANGES sINce 1913 

For the eight-year period, April 15, 
1913, to April 15, 1921, the percentage 
increase in ail articles of food, combined, 
was 55 per cent. The articles named 
show increases as follows: hens, 94 
per cent; ham, 86; bread, 84; sugar, 80; 
flour, 79; pork chops, 72; lamb, 71; 
cheese, 70; milk, 67; bacon, 66; round 
steak, 60; corn meal, 59; sirloin steak, 57; 
potatoes, 53; rib roast, 52; chuck roast, 
38; strictly fresh eggs, 36; butter, 35; 
tea, 30; plate beef, 26; coffee, 23; lard, 
16; rice, 7 per cent. 





HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE SAILINGS 


The Holland-America Line announces 
the following sailings, subject to change 
without notice: New York to Rotterdam- 
Amsterdam, Ryndam May 28, New Am- 
sterdam June 4, Noordam June 11, West- 
erdyk June 18. Baltimore to Rotterdam- 
Amsterdam, Soestdyk June 4, Yseldyk 
June 17. Newport News-Norfolk to Rot- 
terdam-Amsterdam, Soestdyk June 7, 
Yseldyk June 20. Philadelphia to Rot- 
terdam-Amsterdam, Soestdyk May 27, 
Zuiderdyk June 15. Boston to Rotter- 
dam-Amsterdam, Zuiderdyk, June 18. 
New Orleans to Rotterdam-Amsterdam, 
Maartensdyk June 4, Andyk July 11. 
Savannah to Rotterdam-Amsterdam- 
Hamburg, a steamer in May or June. 





India—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates’ of 
the grain crops of British India, by crop 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat’ Barley Corn Flaxseed 
SOGO-B8... BPGTOS - ccccse” sevses ,320 
BORER ssc BOUBEP 200086 staves 9,400 
1917-18... 370,421 155,307 92,680 20,600 
1916-17... 382,069 155,447 93,760 21,040 
1915-16... 323,008 147,653 80,000 19,040 
1914-15... 376,731 142,847 82,200 15,880 
1913-14... 312,032 125,113 82,400 15,448 
1912-18... 362,693 ...... 87,240 21,544 
2921-13... S7O,616  .cncce coccce 25,692 
1910-11. pe TTT y eee 22,544 


DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT ACREAGE 


Wheat acreage of India, including some 
of the native states, in acres (000’s omitted): 


1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
905 872 





Northwest Frontier ... 1,248 
MEE wc cbeccicccccase 116 114 124 
United Provinces ...... 6,600 6,444 7,166 
Punjad .Cecccsccccees 9,372 8,536 11,618 
Central Pr. and Berar. 3,228 2,881 3,981 
Bombay and Sind ..... 1,610 1,397 3,102 
Bihar and Orissa ..... 1,147 965 1,224 
Central India ......... 2,812 2,330 4,143 
Other provinces ....... 1,851 2,259 2,720 

DOCH . vcceceveccced 29,976 23,798 365,316 


The preliminary estimate gives an acreage 
of 23,352,000 for the 1920-21 wheat crop. 





A report from Washington states that 
Representative Halvor Steenerson, of 
Minnesota, has introduced a bill asking 
for a change of grain grades in the 
Northwest along the lines suggested by 
the recent delegation of rural grain in- 
terests, which Roeretary of Agriculture 
Wallace refused to sanction. 














DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Minn., May 23.—The pro- 
nounced strength displayed by wheat last 
week had its reflection in substantiall 
improved flour prices. Patents were ad- 
vanced 40c bbl, against 25c for the clear. 
Interest was largely confined to watch- 
ing market conditions. The advance 

ted prospective buyers, and held trad- 
ing operations down to minimum work- 
ing requirements. Only users who were 
in absolute need of supplies came into 
the market, the general belief being ap- 

arent that by holding off and waiting, 
ower prices might materialize. Buyers, 
in making purchases, invariably asked 
for immediate shipment, indicating that 
they are working along on close margins. 

Inquiry continues to come to hand for 
clear flour for export account, directly 
and indirectly. Brokers were in evidence 
again as of late. Mills had little or no 
clear to sell, being sold up on the pres- 
ent milling basis of patent. 

The durum mill reported an active 
demand for its product, principally from 
an export source. Acceptance of busi- 
ness by the mill was regarded as of very 
fair volume in view of an advancing 
market. This latter fact kept some buy- 
ers from taking on supplies, expecting 
that by holding back — could get in 
at a more favorable level. Mill asking 
quotations were advanced 35c bbl. 

Except for — improvements rang- 
ing 35@80c bbl, the rye market fur- 
nished no new developments. The only 
trade booked was local, and this was 
negligible in volume. With only small 
rye stocks, and the East picking up 
available supplies, the market shows a 
firm tendency. 

Millfeed continues quiet under slow 
sale. Mills are disposing of their output 
about as fast as it is turned out, in 
mixed cars of flour. At the present rate 
of production they find no difficulty in 
selling. , 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
23 


PRIS WOOK, Kccrcccvcccccese 8,450 

ee” SPT Tree 20,700 56 
Bee DUP paccvccccocceese 15,260 41 
TWO years AGO ..... cesses 35,085 95 


NEW BARNES ENTERPRISE 


The McDougall-Duluth Shipbuilding 
Co. is building a new type of canal boat 
for the Interwaterways Line, Inc., and 
Saturday sent out the first one, known 
as Barge 101, bound for Buffalo and 
New York. It carried 83,000 bus of oats. 
Three other boats have already been 
launched. 

The barges measure 254 ft long by 36 
ft beam, with 14 ft depth. The cargo 
holds carry a capacity of 2,000 tons on 
the 10.9-ft draft of the Erie Canal. They 
are equipped with twin screws and are 
propelled by two crude oil burning en- 
gines. 

Julius H. Barnes is president of the 
company, A. M. iS a vice presi- 
dent and manager, E. M. Flesch treas- 
urer, and G. Roy Hall, formerly traffic 
manager of the Duluth Commercial Club, 
secretary and traffic manager. 

During the summer the boats will ey 
the Erie Canal between Buffalo and New 
York, and will be shifted to the coast- 
wise ocean route during the winter sea- 
son. 

NOTES 


H. F. Salyards, president Duluth 
Board of Trade, spent the week end at 
Lake Vermillion. 

W. W. Bleecher, of the Hoover Grain 
Co., has returned from a trip through 
the grain territory. 

Oats continue to arrive and stocks are 
increasing steadily. The price tendency 
is firmer in sympathy with wheat and 
other grains. : 

Barley is a dead issue and without 
interest. A little comes in to be assem- 
bled and shipped down the lakes, and 
does not show up in the market. 

Rail shipment of flaxseed has been ac- 
tive the present month, 237,000 bus hav- 
ing gone out to Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Toledo, Chicago and other points. 

The cash wheat market was quiet, with 
receipts limited, but the undertone was 
strong. The usual buyers were rather 
tame in their bidding, but offerings were 
generally cared for. The mills continue 
to take top grades, leaving elevators to 
absorb the lower grades. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The new bread ordinance passed by 
the Duluth council will be in effect 30 
days from May 17. The ordinance pro- 
a+ for the sale of bread by weight, 
and calls for every dealer to have scales 
and sell that way. It also provides for 
sanitary wrapping. 

The rye market, both in cash and fu- 
tures, is slow. Buyers were after it 
when the price was firmer, but offerings 
were light and there was little trade. 
Shipments are light and stocks have in- 
creased somewhat, but loading into boats 
today will practically wipe out all of 
last week’s gain. 

Wheat stocks decreased 146,000 bus 
last week. Lake shipments of 155,000 
bus were not taken out by elevators be- 
fore reporting, and today 150,000 bus 
more of spring and durum are going 
aboard a steamer. This will bring stocks 
down to 600,000 bus. A year ago stocks 
were 1,500,000 bus. . 


The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is holding steady at 1%¢ bu, 
with chartering of space slow and con- 
fined mostly to small job lot engage- 
ments with small boats or package 
freight boats. Occasionally a boat car- 
rying a medium sized cargo is wanted, 
and then it must be moved around to 
several elevators to complete the load. 


F. G. Carson. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHvitte, Tenn., May 21.—As a re- 
sult of continued strength in the wheat 
market causing more confidence, there 
has been increased demand for flour 
from the Southeast the past week. The 
aggregate volume of sales has been the 
largest booked for some time by the 
mills of this territory. Stocks have been 
reduced to a minimum for some time, 
and buyers have found it necessary to 
come into the market for additional sup- 
plies to meet their current needs. Mills 
look for buying in fair volume for the 
remainder of the crop season, but no un- 
usual activities are anticipated. 

Flour prices have advanced steadily 
during the week, and at the close were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $9.25@9.50; 
standard or regular patent, $8.40@8.70; 
straight patent, $8@8.25; first clear, 
$6.50@7. 

Rehandlers report some sales to bak- 
ers and jobbers, but the tone of business 
is quiet. Prices: spring wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, 
$9@9.50; hard winter wheat patent, $8.50 
@9. Prices have been somewhat ir- 
regular on the upward movement. 

Wheat has advanced rapidly, with No. 
2 red, with bill, $).78 at Nashville. Mill 
supplies are light, and purchases were 
only to cover sales of flour. 

Fair demand is noted for the limited 
offerings of millfeed, with prices un- 
changed to firm. Quotations: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $21@23; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $24@25. 

Some increase is noted in sales of corn 
meal. Mills with a capacity of 51,000 
bus, ground 16,990, or 33.3 per cent of 
capacity, this week, compared with 26 
per cent last week, and 26.3 per cent 
the same week last year. Prices: bolted 
or unbolted meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $1.45@1.50. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This wéek ....... 201,930 85,994 y 
Last week ....... 216,330 70,307 32.4 
FOGP GEO ..ccscse 127,830 57,867 45.2 
Two years ago ... 216,390 115,011 63.1 
Three years ago.. 177,990 44,810 25.0 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 21 May 14 

Wiewe, BOWS .cccccccsccce 10,300 9,500 

WE, DED: cecdsvvccseus 10,000 26,000 

COPm, BEB ..cccccceccece 88,000 89,000 

Gate, BER oc sccccccceces 166,000 160,000 
NOTES 


Receipts. of grain at Nashville this 
week, 144 cars. 

The Star Milling Co., Nicholasville, 
Ky., is perfecting plans for a $40,000 


milling plant to take the place of one 
lost by fire. 


W. M. Howe, regional director of Near 
East work, who was in Chattanooga this 
week, reported the purchase of three 
carloads of flour for shipment to Con- 
stantinople, via New Orleans. Rice was 
purchased at New Orleans for the same 
interest. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, has perfected plans to open a 
branch in Memphis. H. L. Douty, of 
Minneapolis, has been sent there to take 
charge of the business. Offices have been 
secured in the Western Union pening, 
and wareroom space will be engaged. 
The branch will take care of business in 
adjacent territory in several states. 
John Reid & Co., retired, formerly han- 
dled the business. 


The Nashville Transportation Co., 
which is operating two steamboats on 
the Cumberland River, has purchased a 
third boat to run out of Nashville. In- 
terest continues to grow in river trans- 
portation. A delegation of Nashville 
business men went to Burnside, Ky., this 
week in the interest of completion of 
the government system of locks and 
dams projected. The government is re- 
quiring communities along the river to 
provide facilities for handling freight 
before proceeding with the improvement. 
It is believed every community will 
comply. 

Joun Lerrer. 





OKLAHOMA 


Miller members of the Oklahoma 
Grain Dealers’ Association, who persist 
in buying wheat direct from growers in 
territory covered by member stations, 
were given warning in a_ resolution 
passed by the association in recent ses- 
sion here that they will be dismissed 
from the association. The secretary was 
instructed to send the resolution direct 
to one miller whose activities brought on 
a discussion of the subject and caused 
the resolution to be passed. 

The association went on record as op- 
posing high freight rates, declaring con- 
ditions are insufferable and that railroad 
employees do not give service commen- 
surate with their pay. It opposed pas- 
sage of the Smoot per cent sales tax bill, 
saying it believed the tax should be as- 
sessed against luxuries rather than neces- 
sities. It appropriated $200 toward a 
fund for buying premiums as awards to 
members of boys’ wheat clubs, but in the 
same resolution deplored and deprecated 
activities of county demonstration 
agents, in charge of these clubs, for cir- 
culating propaganda detrimental to le- 
gitimate grain dealers. 

The association opposed a government 
appropriation for financing organized 
marketing enterprises and the placing of 
grain exchanges under management of 
one man or a small group of men. The 
secretary was authorized to notify all 

rain brokers of Oklahoma, Texas and 

ansas that it was the sense of the as- 
sociation that brokers should place their 
bids for grain only with legitimate deal- 
ers. 

Officers of the association were elected 
as follows: president, R. E. Nelson, Clin- 
ton; vice president, E. S. Bouldin, Mus- 
kogee; directors, L. E. Boquet, of Wood- 
ward, M. E. Humphrey, of. Chickasha, 
C. W. Goltry, of Enid, Fritz Straughan, 
of Oklahoma City, and Frank O’Bannan, 
of Claremore; secretary, F. C. Prouty, 
of Oklahoma City; arbitration commit- 
tee, U. F. Clemens, of Marshall, K. E. 
Humphrey, of El Reno, and George L. 
Moore, of Oklahoma City; member of 
tristate appeal board, J. H. Shaw, of 
Enid. 

Millers and grain men attending the 
meetings of their state associations in 
Oklahoma City recently expressed the 
opinion that Oklahoma will have a 10-bu 
wheat crop, as against 16 bus last year. 
Damage, they agreed, was due largely 
to freezes and rust. Other factors were 
the green bug and dry weather. The 
Bureau of Estimates reported recently 
a 4 per cent abandonment of wheat. 
Millers of Ponca City said they believed 
the percentage would be 20 in that part 
of the state. The oats crop is nearly a 
failure there, they said. A bureau esti- 
mate as of May 1 was 10 per cent of 
the 1920 crop in the hands of growers, 


May 25, 1921 


or about 4,600,000 bus, compared to 5,- 
000,000 on that date last year. 


NOTES 


The Rockwall (Texas) Feed & Fuel 
Co., with $5,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by William Nickels, G. F. 
Holt and S. S. Dudney. 

The Farmers’ Mill & Feed Co., of 
Cleburne, Texas, capital stock $27,000, 
has been incorporated by Long Walls, 
S. H. Walraven and J. M. Peacock. 

The Great West Mill & Elevator Co., 
of Amarillo, Texas, has leased the Rush- 
Alexander Grain Co.’s elevator at Tulia, 
Texas, and C, C. Deen was made mana- 
ger. The capacity is 20,000 bus. 

Oklahoma City bakers now are selling 
a‘22-o0z loaf for 18c and 24-oz loaf for 
l5c. An increased demand is predicted 
that will warrant probably further slight 
reductions. The Royal Baking Co. an- 
nounces its adoption of the open shop. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., May 21.—No change in 
the local flour situation has been ap- 
parent this week, buyers still not recon- 
ciled to the recent price advances. The 
quotations have not been reduced, in 
spite of lack of business, and the pres- 
ent price of cash wheat is taken by the 
jobbers as a strong argument for ac- 
ceptance of higher flour quotations, but 
the arguments have brought little busi- 
ness during the week. 

There is a variance of prices, however. 
Some jobbers, having on hand stocks 
bought at the lower market, are selling 
them on the basis of cost rather than of 
replacement value. Stocks in all quar- 
ters, however, are at a very low ebb, few 
local jobbers or dealers carrying any 
considerable quantity of goods. Bakers 
are not inclined to purchase on the pres- 
ent price basis so long as their stocks 
are of sufficient size to enable them to 
keep going. iB 

Winter wheat mills offered top patents 
the last of the week for $8.75@9.50, while 
Kansas hard wheat flour was quoted at 
$8.90@9.10. Northwestern spring pat- 
ents held firmly at $9.25@9.50. The mill- 
feed market is exceedingly ‘dull. It has 
shown no activity, except at rare inter- 
vals, for six months. Standard western 
bran is quoted at $28 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $31.50, flour middlings $33.50@ 
34.50, and red dog $37.50. 


NOTES 


The American steamer West Lake 
sailed this week for Genoa with 1,000 
bbls flour, one of a number of such 
shipments through this port recently. 
The flour trade eons Hampton Roads 
is being gradually developed, and local 
representatives to the meeting of the 
railway executives of the southeastern 
district in Chicago this month made a 
strong plea for adjustment of freight 
rates, and other charges, effective in this 
territory. If this adjustment can be 
reached, Hampton Roads has plans for 
becoming one of the largest flour export- 
ing ports in the world. 

The Norfolk city council has received 
from the local port commission a com- 
plete draft of its plans for developing a 
mile of the city’s waterfront property 
and to erect thereon a grain elevator of 
four units, each of which will be of 
1,000,000-bu capacity. No action has as 
yet been taken to work out these plans, 
but the indications are that the dream 
of shippers, to secure an elevator here in 
order to provide balanced cargo for the 
cotton a tobacco ships, will be realized, 
Two grain concerns have already offered 
their bids for the lease of the elevator 
when it is completed. 

JoserH A, Leste. 





Greece—Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of Greece, including new ter- 
ritory since 1918, by calendar years, in bush- 

els (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1920.. 12,194 3,996 1,307 eee 006 
1919.. 9,693 2,749 1,081 cos eee 
1918.. 13,721 4,540 1,012 7,258 6,466 
1917.. 11,505 3,566 695 5,796 6,112 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn 
1920... 1,399 _— wae eas bee 
936 


1919... eee eee see wae 
1918... 1,092 181 70 414 419 
1917... 1,046 165 56 390 433 
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AUSTRALIA AS EXPORTER 





Status of Commonwealth in World’s Wheat 
Trade Outlined in Statistical 
Summary 


The following interesting summary of 
Australia’s position with regard to the 
world’s wheat trade was recently pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Markets, United 
States Department of Agriculture: 

Australia’s importance in the wheat 
trade of the world depends upon its 
exports rather than the. size of its crop, 
for the country ranks eleventh as a 
wheat producer, but based on its pre-war 
average ranks sixth as an exporter. 

Yet Australia is still under the influ- 
ence of its wartime production, for the 
crop harvested in January of this year 
has -been officially estimated at 150,000,- 
000 bus, which is twice the average for 
the 10-year period of 1905-14. If the 
present average of production is main- 
tained, which apparently depends upon a 
satisfactory wane for the surplus, Aus- 
tralia’s position as a producer will be 
advanced to ninth place or even to sev- 
enth, while as an exporter it may tie 
Canada for fourth place. 

On the basis of the five-year pre-war 
average of production and exports the 
most important wheat growing and ex- 
porting countries ranked as follows: 

As Producers—1, United States; 2, Russia; 
8, India; 4, France (importer); 5, Canada; 
6, Italy (importer); 7, Roumania (“Greater 
Roumania,” including Bessarabia and Tran- 
sylvania); 8, Argentina; 9, Germany (im- 
porter); 10, Spain (importer); 11, Australia, 

As Exporters—1, Russia; 2, United States; 
8, Argentina; 4, Canada; .5, Roumania 
(“Greater Roumania,” including Bessarabia 
and Transylvania); 6, Australia, 

The acreage sown to wheat in Aus- 
tralia before the war, during the war, 
and since indicates the trend of wheat 
growing more clearly than the produc- 
tion does, for the latter, of course, de- 
pends on weather and other conditions. 
The five-year average for the 1909-13 
period was 6,800,000 acres, the war av- 
erage 10,500,000, and the area sown in 
1920 for the harvest of January, 1921, 
was 9,500,000 acres. Thus the area seed- 
ed for the present crop was 90 per cent 
of the war average. 

Back as far as the early 90’s Aus- 
tralia’s wheat production was 28,000,000 
to 38,000,000 bus, and the annual exports 
were approximately half of the crop. 
The production passed 20,000,000 bus for 
the first time in 1881. 

Australia, like India, is at irregular 
intervals visited by drouths, which some- 
times are severe, and the country then 
becomes an importer instead of an ex- 
porter. The wide fluctuations in pro- 
duction are of world importance, for 
they have an influence on wheat prices in 
all countries, particularly in the United 
States at the beginning of the new crop 
movement. Crop conditions in Australia 
are therefore watched closely by the 
grain trade of the great exporting and 
importing countries. 

SEVERAL SHORT-CROP YEARS 

The average production for the 10- 
year period, 1905-14, was 77,000,000 bus. 
There were only two short-crop seasons 
in that period, when the production 
dropped to 46,000,000 and 56,000,000 bus. 
In the preceding decade, 1895-1904, how- 
ever, there were five short crops, and 
the harvest of 1903, which was only 13,- 
000,000 bus, fell far below bread and 
seed requirements. These short crops 
cut the average production for the 10 
years down to 36,000,000 bus. The most 
serious crop failure after this period was 
in 1915, when the production fell to 26,- 
000,000 bus. This followed a crop of 
106,000,000 bus, and preceded one of 
184,000,000. 

The wheat crops of the Commonwealth 
since 1890 are shown in the following 
table, harvest completed in January of 
the years give; the 1921 figures are the 
preliminary estimate (in bushels, 000’s 
omitted) : 





* United Kingdom 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Fully 90 per cent of the wheat crop 
of Australia is grown in three states in 
the southeastern and southern parts. 
The estimate for the 1921 crop shows the 
following divisions: New South Wales, 
56,000,000 bus; Victoria, 43,000,000; 
South Australia, 36,000,000; Western 
Australia, 12,000,000; others, 3,000,000; 
total, 150,000,000 bus. 

NEW ZEALAND NOT INCLUDED 

New Zealand is not included in the 
crop and export figures of this review. 
New Zealand grows 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
bus of wheat, and exports an unimpor- 
tant quantity. 

Australia attained its position as sixth 
among the —e exporters by exporting 
an average of approximately 50,000,000 
bus in the five-year period from 1909 to 
1913, inclusive. 

The following table shows the total ex- 
ports of wheat and flour by calendar 
years since 1901 (in bushels, 000’s omit- 


ted): 
1920... cc0ee 49,130 
eS 





Official reports since 
1913 have been for the fiscal year beginning 


*Unofficial reports. 


on July 1. tLarge imports. 

From Jan. 1 to April 1, 1921, exports 
amounted to 29,400,000 bus. The av- 
erage production, exports and other crop 
features for the five-year period before 
the war, 1909-13, are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Average production, bus.......... 85,000,000 
Average exports, bus ..........66 50,000,000 
Average amount retained, bus.... 35,000,000 
Average area, ACreS ........cee0ee 6,800,000 
Average yield per acre, bus....... 12.5 

Reference has been made to the failure 
of the harvest of January, 1908, which 
amounted to only 13,000,000 bus. 
Throughout that year Australia bought 
wheat and flour in Oregon and Wash- 
ington and large quantities of flour in 
Minneapolis. All of the wheat surplus 
of Oregon and Washington was sold to 
Australia, with the result that prices in 
those states advanced until they were 
entirely independent of markets east of 
the Rocky Mountains, and of England 
as well. 

VERY SMALL IMPORTS 


Australia imports a few thousand 
bushels of wheat almost every year, but 
the imports are seldom large enough to 
be taken into consideration. In the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1914, the imports 
were 1,648,000 bus, and the following 
year 5,632,000. The reason for these 
imports at a time when accumulated 
stocks were very heavy is not clear. An- 
nual requirements of wheat for bread 


.and seed in Australia are approximately 


40,000,000 bus. 

In view of the decline in wheat prices 
almost to a pre-war level, the acreage 
sown to wheat in Australia this year 
will be a matter of interest in the mar- 
kets of the world, for it will probably be 
taken as indicating something of Aus- 
tralia’s future place in the list of ex- 
porting countries. 





Exports for Week Ended May 14, 1921 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York. 454,000 103,000 153,000 20,000 
Philadelp’a 511,000 565,000 $82,000 ...... 
Baltimore.. 168,000 711,000 26,000 2,000 
New. News. ...... 43,000 6,000 ..ccce 
N. Orleans. 2,387,000 65,000 35,000 5,000 


Galveston 1,297,000 
Montreal... 916,000 


Tots., wk 5,733,000 1,556,000 361,000 1,053,000 


69,000 111,000 1,026,000 





Prev. wk..7,979,000 2,327,000 407,000 403,000 
BY DESTINATIONS 

Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbis 


- -8,393,000 336,000 185,000 
oeccccees 2,237,000 1,181,000 144,000 
12,000 


Continent 
S. and C, America. 
West Indies........ 
Other countries ... 


103,000 


Totale .....+++- 5,733,000 1,556,000 361,000 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to May 14, 1921, 
with comparisons: 


15,000 
39,000 5,000 





1920-21 1919-20 
Wheat, bus ......... 304,488,000 139,099,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 1,273,000 18,581,000 


Totals as wheat, bus. 361,697,000 222,712,000 





a ea ea: 37,483,000 3,847,000 
ED ions eaewss 10,604,000 34,111,000 
The second United States-Mexico 


Trade Conference has been postponed 
from April to June 20-26, 1921. 


When we were publicly and authorita- 
tively informed that the food ministry 
was actually gone, and even wheat was 
decontrolled, bakers generally were re- 
lieved. They had, however, only the re- 
ward of a returned sense of liberty, 
which in itself was refreshing. But mill- 
ers had this and a very substantial sum 
of money as their prize for allowing the 
government to decontrol them. The coal 
strike has provided the excuse for the 
resuscitation of the bureaucracy that 
controlled food. Although the ports are 
all open, and no enemy but a bogey in 
sight, we are treated to official scare 
orders about shortage of flour, when 
there is no such shortage. 

The hateful form, B.12, has been re- 
introduced, which makes the baker feel 
like a worm, apologizing all the time for 
his business existence. But the trade is 
really angry at the announcement that 
the Board of Trade, in which the “food 
control” has hidden itself, and the Na- 
tional Association of British and Irish 
Millers, have come to an arrangement 
under which G.R. baking flour will be 
sold at a rate not exceeding 70s per sack 
of 280 lbs ($24 per bbl). Only three 
weeks ago, millers issued a circular tell- 
ing the baker that the price of G.R. flour 
was to be 69s per sack ($23.76 per bbl), 
delivered. 

The coal strike is an excuse, evidently, 
but it is certainly not a justifiable cause 
for this added shilling per sack, unless, 
of course, this levy is to pay for the 
luxury of official direction again. Brit- 
ish bakers are proud of their friends, the 
millers, and really sympathize with them 
when they have any trouble, but this 
seems to be one of those cases in which 
evil communications corrupt good morals. 
The Board of Trade is certainly the 
villain of the piece. There was certainly 
no good reason for the interference of 
the officials at this juncture. The baker’s 
suspicions are further aroused by the 
fact that the published announcement 
states that the 70s is to be the price “un- 
til further notice,” thus hedging against 
any demand by the baker for a reduction 
to the millers’ price of 69s when the 
miners’ strike ends. 

To add insult to injury, the public an- 
nouncement has at the end of it a quite 
obviously inspired paragraph which reads, 
“This arrangement renders unjustifiable 
any increase in the present retail price of 
flour.” Here is the voice of Jacob, and 
it is an impudent voice. Millers know 
perfectly well from their books, if from 
no other source, that in many districts 
bakers are not making sufficient gross 
profit on bread to meet their enhanced 
expenses, with flour at 69s. The public is 
now told, in this semiofficial way, that 
the baker is to pay another shilling for 
his flour, and take the money out, of 
his profits. The Board of Trade, for 
some reason, did not offer to make an 
“arrangement” with the baker on such a 
basis. Bakers are angry at the move. 


NOT QUITE SHEEPLIKE 


British bakers have become so accus- 
tomed to being chivied by officials—gov- 
ernment and others—and to filling up 
forms that their old-time spirit is nearly 
gone, and they will sign almost anything 
without question; but the millers in some 
localities have evidently presumed too 
much on this mildness of spirit, and 
thought the occasion opportune, at the 
moment of cessation of control, to intro- 
duce a somewhat drastic sale note, which 
has ruffled the temper of some London 
bakers. 

The provisions of that sale note are, 
for the most part, perfectly fair, and if 
only the millers had exercised the cour- 
tesy of discussing the matter fairly with 
the bakers’ associations, there might have 
been no objections, but the “control” 
spirit seemingly still predominates, and 
the sale note, presented without warning, 
and like an ultimatum, was, and is, likely 
to be resented. The big bakers will cer- 
tainly not be bound by it. . 

Some of the clauses are too much like 
those of the railway companies, and too 
much in favor of the seller. The baker 
cannot quite understand this clause. He 
objects to the meaning as it reads, and 
he objects to the meaning evidently in- 
tended, which is to free the miller from 
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his obligations under ordinary statutes 
and rules of law governing sales of com- 
modities. 

The objectionable clause reads, “Sell- 
ers shall not be held responsible for any 
defect, not under their control, render- 
ing the goods unmerchantable, which 
would not (?) be apparent upon reason- 
able examination, any statute or rule of 
law to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
As it stands the clause is to exonerate 
the miller from responsibility for all the 
defects in the flour, due, say, to disease 
in the wheat, which are not apparent on 
reasonable examination; but what is 
probably intended is a disclaimer of re- 
sponsibility for defects that are apparent 
on reasonable examination. In any case 
the baker does not see why the miller 
should make a bargain which is to free 
him from responsibility under common 
law, and the baker is to take over the 
responsibility for defects which he did 
not cause, any more than the miller does. 

Another objectionable clause is “Flour 
to be delivered to be an average quality 
of seller’s current grades.” This gives 
the miller too large an option, and the 
baker too little protection. The miller 
can change the quality of his “current 
grades.” The only sort of standard the 
baker has available is the character of a 
“previous delivery.” If a fresh delivery 
is “not as good as the last” the baker 
has certainly a grievance. It is wholly 
unlikely that the miller’s traveller wil! 
warn him of any change in average qual- 
ity downward. The present recognized 
practice is for the baker to merely grum- 
ble at little changes; to demand and get 
a rebate on price on greater defects; 
and to return the flour altogether if he 
finds it very defective. The phrase “av- 
erage quality of current grades” is much 
too loose for the baker. In some cases it 
does not mean very much. 

There is another clause allowing the 
miller to alter the price of his flour at 
once in the event of a duty on wheat be- 
ing imposed, repeated, or varied, “wheth- 
er the wheat used in the manufacture of 
flour shall have been affected by such 
alteration or not.” This is the same 
clause over which there was a battle 
royal between the millers’ and the bak- 
ers’ national associations a few years 
ago. The bakers collectively never agreed 
to accept it. 

Millers seem to have forgotten the 
baker when they resolved to issue this 
sale note broadcast, but the excuse made 
now is that some bakers give orders for 
flour, and, in the event of a fall in price, 
refuse to take delivery if there is no 
sale note, or insist on delivery if prices 
rise, making the miller hold the stuff in 
stock till the baker chooses to take it in. 
Bakers who deal fairly think millers 
might have secured protection from such 
traders by some other and apparently 
less arbitrary means than those adopted. 


BREAD SUBSIDY 


We now know that we don’t know 
what the bread subsidy has cost. The 
report of the auditor general has just 
been published, and, after much search- 
ing, that gentleman has been unable to 
find out what subsidy has been paid. 
He makes the announcements, not very 
satisfying, that the bread subsidy vote 
“is statistical in character.” But he 
only guesses that the real cost “is most 
probably less than £50,460,166.” The 
figure is given with the reservation, “I 
do not feel able to certify that the whole 
of that amount has been applied to the 
purpose for which the grant was intend- 
ed to provide.” 

“No complete trading accounts have 
yet been rendered for the year ending 
March 31, 1920, while the accounts for 
previous years are still incomplete, and 
subject to considerable adjustments. 
The statement of expenditure appended 
to the account is based on estimated fig- 
ures, and it appears that certain esti- 
mated receipts, probably for large 
amounts, have been excluded, because no 
reliable estimates of them could be 
framed.” 

Appealed to by the auditor general for 
some explanation or help, the lords of 
the treasury sent the following illuminat- 
ing reply: “The object of a special vote 
was that Parliament might be informed, 
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as nearly as it be, of the cost in- 
volved by the policy of selling flour and 
bread the of production. This 
arrangement, which was considered de- 
sirable on grounds of policy, necessarily 
involved to some extent the introduction 
of an element of estimated expenditure, 
and, indirectly, the inclusion of certain 
administrative oe already borne by 
the ministry of food.” 

If a firm of chartered accountants is- 
sued such a report about any banking or 
business concern, there would be bP mg 
among its shareholders and creditors. 
But nobody troubles now, and the Wheat 
Commission and the food control still 
go on, although officially disbanded. The 
slightest breath of favorable wind seems 
sufficient to bring them to life again. 
Millers are very friendly with the con- 
trol departments; bakers are not. The 
difference in treatment, bakers say, is 
enough to account for the difference of 
feeling. Nobody knows what the real 
subsidy amounted to; most people are 
suspicious that the politicians did not 
intend that the figures should be known. 


WITHOUT A STAIN 


I have commented before on the agita- 
tion among bakers for a reduction of 
yeast prices. Either because bakers in- 
cited, or because yeast merchants invited, 
the “Standing Committee on Trusts” has 
been making an exhaustive inquiry into 
the financial activities of the yeast trade. 
The results are published as an official 
“White Paper,” which contains some in- 
teresting details. Thus: There are only 
three distillery firms making yeast for 
the whole of the United Kingdom. There 
are 23 wholesalers known as “merchants,” 
and a great many small firms, known as 
“dealers,” engaged in the distribution. 
The yeast manufacturers are unable to 
give figures showing the respective prof- 
its on yeast manufacture and on the 
accompanying spirits produced; but the 
price of yeast during the war has in- 
creased by 130 per cent while that of 
spirit has increased by 300 per cent. 

The committee states that the charges 
for yeast are not governed by the cost 
of materials used in its manufacture, 
but by the price at which imported yeast 
is sold. One large firm, the Distillers’ 
Co., Ltd., manufactures about 70 per 
cent of all the yeast made in Britain, 
and its yeast is distributed solely by the 
United Yeast Co. through 150 depots and 
branches. The Yeast Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation has power to stop the supplies of 
British yeast to any dealer who sells be- 
low the fixed price. 

The total requirements of yeast for 
the United Kingdom are estimated at 
635 tons per week, of which 565 are 
British made, and 70 imported. Prior to 
the war the importation ceased. British 
distilleries enlarged their plants, and in 
1918 were making up to 800 tons per 
week. A considerable portion of this 
manufacture was exported for the needs 
of the troops in France and Belgium, and 
for the civil population ‘in the devastated 
areas of those countries. 

Because of the erection of a new plant, 
the Distillers’ company considers that 
now it should be given some form of 
protection against the competition of 
foreign yeast, either by the imposition of 
a duty or by restriction of imports. This 
claim is supported by the statement that 
it was promised during the emergency 
period that if it would increase its manu- 
facturing capacity it would lave protec- 
tion of some sort after the war. 

The committee very emphatically turns 
this suggestion down, thus: “Although we 
pita desire to see the manufacture 
of British made yeast maintained at the 
maximum, we are bound to express the 
view that unrestricted imports form the 
only safeguard against a combination of 
distillers arbitrarily fixing the price of 
yeast.” 

The committee, after a very intimate 
inquiry, registers the opinion that the 
Distillers’ Co., Ltd., and the Yeast Mer- 
chants’ Association had not profiteered. 
“It is true that during the time the pro- 
hibition of imports gave a monopoly to 
the British distillers, they do not appear 
to have taken advantage of that situa- 
tion by unduly ae prices.” The 
yeast people are naturally pleased with 
this testimonial. 

So far as London is concerned, bread 
prices seem to Be more stable. The fac- 
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obtain an adyance in bread prices from 
24c: to 6c. 


small The London joint committee on labor 
vidual cu at 22c. On all hands roblems, which now consists of only the 
trade is re as being very slack, the large firms and the co-operative socie- 


ties, has intimated to t operatives’ 
union that it is proposed to reduce wages 








RELATIVE RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


Relative retail pricés of the principal articles of food in the United States, the average 
price for 1913 being rated as 100, by months and years since January, 1913, as estimated 
by the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


Round Po- 
sae th month— steak Milk Bread Flour Bacon Rice tatoes Sugar Eggs Butter 

Average for year.... 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 1 100 
SOMERSET *ocosccccsscocs 92 100 100 100 94 99 91 106 108 107 
February ......scccess 93 100 100 100 96 99 90 100 91 108 

eC eeerecseeceees 100 100 100 97 99 88 99 17 108 
BEE ctccnveseseces ‘ 99 100 100 100 99 99 87 98 73 106 
MU eeedeincéivoot ete 100 0—* «(99 100 101 100 99 91 97 76 94 
SUMO ssccccccceccdaads 101 99 100 101 101 99 104 97 $1 92 
SUP. 0.0000 eae ot scence 104 99 100 101 104 100 110 100 87 $1 
AUBUBt 2. nccccccveees 104 99 100 100 105 100 109 102 96 92 
September ........+.. 104 100 100 100 104 100 110 104 109 98 
Pre 104 101 100 99 103 100 106 101 121 100 
November ........+.++ 102 102 100 99 101 100 107 99 144 101 
December ........+++:+ 101 102 100 99 99 100 106 98 138 104 

1914— 

Average for year 106 100 112 104 102 101 108 108 102 
TOBUBTG 06 ccvcvcccesve 02 102 110 98 98 100 108 95 126 104 
February .....eecsees 102 102 110 99 98 100 108 94 106 93 
BMAPOR . ccocsccccesecere 103 101 110 99 99 100 107 93 90 92 
BEE ad000a 000s peehece 103 100 110 99 99 100 105 91 74 86 
BOP cccccvccccvcvdoce 106 100 110 99 99 100 112 91 17 85 
BURG: 6 ccicvevcdcecvtove 106 100 110 99 100 100 132 $3 82 88 
SOP . coviccoccconecece 109 100 110 98 101 101 155 965 87 89 
BUS ceccccoctcucsee 113 100 112 106 107 101 111 143 96 94 
September ........... 110 100 114 113 108 101 105 1465 107 98 
QERGOEE 6.6 ccc ccvssoee 107 101 114 111 106 101 89 132 113 98 
November ........+es+ 106 101 114 112 , 104 101 83 113 131 103 
December .....ccccces 103 101 116 113 103 101 84 110 139 103 

1915— 

Average for year.... 108 99 124 126 100 104 89 120 99 93 
DOMEBED ccccceccciese 102 101 120 124 101 104 85 110 129 101 
FORGONE ccccciccccccs 100 100 126 138 99 104 84 118 98 98 
BEATOR 0 ctecccdcncscce 99 99 126 136 98 104 82 120 74 94 
BMGT 2 ccccccccscceces 100 99 126 137 98 104 86 122 75 94 
BEE cccodoccceoccccce 103 98 128 139 98 104 89 124 76 91 
BURO ceccccccccevccess 106 98 128 130 99 104 99 126 78 90 
TUF © ccccccccsecescoce 107 98 126 126 100 104 85 127 81 90 
REUR co ccvescccccces 107 99 126 124 100 104 82 123 88 88 
September .........+- 106 99 124 117 100 104 ° 79 118 101 88 
October ..... eee 104 100 124 113 101 104 94 111 117 92 
November 102 100 122 113 101 104 97 119 133 96 
December 101 100 122 114 101 104 106 124 135 101 





1916— 





November 
December 


1917— 
Average for year.... 180 125 164 211 152 119 253 169 139 127 








August 


September .......+++:. 133 132 176 223 164 124 172 179 152 129 

GUD. nxacncenes06es 138 143 176 214 178 128 178 177 160 133 

November .......0-++:+ 133 144 ‘176 208 179 131 183 174 168 138 

WGCCTROSP wc cccccccces 134 147 166 205 181 133 178 172 184 142 
1918— 

Average for year.... 165 156 175 203 196 148 188 176 «165 © @8 1651 
TORORET cccccccecoces 137 161 168 200 180 134 188 173 196 148 
PORTGRED ccccoccccccce 141 161 170 200 179 136 188 193 182 151 
BOG bc cede wesbevess 143 161 171 200 181 138 147 167 128 144 
BOTT co cicvcccesscesse 155 148 176 200 183 139 129 165 123 132 
DE cbbcocnoccsoccece 170 148 177 200 187 141 129 166 123 133 
TURE csocesccccccesses 182 146 179 203 191 144 171 165 123 133 
SOF ‘cctvvesccccsecees 181 148 179 203 194 148 229 167 142 137 
AUBIN ccccccsccecccre 178 163 177 206 200 164 229 169 155 141 
September ........0+: 178 161 177 206 208 167 229 175 170 155 
OSteDSP .ccccccccccves 175 166 176 203 214 161 206 193 186 170 
November .........++.+ 173 173 176 203 216 161 194 196 215 174 
December .....ccccces 171 176 176 203 217 160 188 196 235 190 

1919— 

Average for year.... 174 174 179 218 174 «224 205——sia82 77 
TOMGRTT oc cccccecesces 5 175 176 200 217 159 188 196 218 184 
February ........0+05+ 174 174 175 203 205 164 182 195 147 149 
BRAROR. we cee ciecesaces 177 166 176 206 203 154 171 193 140 174 
BOT. cccccecccscscese 182 169 176 218 212 154 182 193 143 186 
BOY ccvccncscccvecenes 187 167 176 227 210 164 194 193 154 177 
TORE 06 is criccveceders 181 169 177 227 212 159 224 193 155 165 
SEY 0.0 nccercecccssces 183 169 179 227 216 168 282 198 164 164 
BUBUBE os scccrccccccce 177 174 180 224 214 178 294 202 174 167 
Bepeemeber .cccccccccs 170 176 180 221 206 190 263 * 200 183 172 
OORONSE ccccccccccces 165 180 180 221 196 199 224 207 209 186 
November .......++.+:+ 162 184 182 224 189 202 229 227 235 197 
December .......+.++.+ 161 188 182 233 186 203 253 264 261 204 

1920— 

Average for year.... 177 188 205 245 194 200 871 353 197 183 
SARERET ceo vicvecevce 166 187 196 2465 186 208 318 324 240 194 
February .......ss0. 167 188 198 246 186 210 353 342 199 190 
BERNER, scccccccecsavex 168 187 200 242 186 211 400 340 161 196 
SEE” wet edececsinces 179 183 200 245 191 214 635 367 153 199 
) PTS POSE eT yy 179 182 206 264 195 216 565 462 153 187 
POMP ERT TR CLE TET 191 182 211 267 200 215 606 485 155 175 
GE, Wome o0nceo0n.ctene 202 188 213 264 203 214 624 482 166 177 

eeccccoccsssoce 196 191 213 265 203 210 294 416 184 175 
September ........... 193 193 213 252 202 202 229 333 206 179 
GEE 100-0 2.000 062.0600 188 194 211 236 202 185 200 263 234 180 
November ............ 178 194 207 221 196 163 194 236 250 181 
December ............ 160 189 193 200 176 152 188 191 268 162 

1921— 
SORMOET i 24s. ccccece 163 183 193 203 171 137 176 176 229 159 
February .......se++++ 153 173 189 197 166 121 153 162 139 148 
MAPOR osc cccccccs eose 167 171 188 194 155 113 147 176 121 150 
BRT aweccesivvccserss 160 167 184 179 164 106 135 176 99 143 
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$1.20 per week, the plea being “unfair 
competition”—referring evidently to the 
lower prices char by small bakers. 
The union naturally resisted such a de- 
mand, which was at once modified to one 
for a reduction of only 24c per week, 

As this joint committee agreed some 
time ago to increase wages $1.20, while 
no advance was made by the smailer 
bakers, there is a considerable disparity 
still in the two cases. The wage in the 
small bakeries is $17.25 per week, and 
$18.45 in the factories. Except for this 
intimation of a reduction, there is noth- 
ing stirring as between London bakers 
and their operatives. Some small firms 
are said to have amicably arranged with 
their men for a reduction of $1.20 per 
week, even on the lesser figure quoted. 
There is so much unemployment at the 
moment that workmen in situations are 
in rather a subdued mood, and many 
changes of wage are likely to be ar- 
ranged in secret. 

To add to the bakers’ troubles, the 
miners’ strike has created a shortage of 
coal in London, or, at least, it suits those 
in authority to tell us so, and bakers are 
now rationed as to the amount they may 
purchase each week, and have to fill up 
the usual forms, and receive the usual 
permits, before they can obtain the sup- 
ply allotted. If there is a shortage of 
coal—which is wholly doubtful—there is 
no shortage of officials. 

These gentlemen are out on the situa- 
tion, creating work for themselves, and 
work and worry for every one else, with- 
out adding one pound weight of coal to 
the available supply, or, so far as any one 
knows, adjusting distribution in the least 
degree fairer than it would be if the 
matter had simply been left, as in other 
days, to the merchants who supply the 
fuel. One hears a good deal about indi- 
vidual bakers getting in supplies of wood 
to eke out the inadequate coal ration 
supplied by the controllers, while, in 
other cases, experiments are being tried 
with briquettes for oven heating. 

In this business, as in nearly every de- 
partment of trade, the fussy officials and 
their publicity departments get the pub- 
lic into a state of hysteria, when in most 
cases there is no need. But the officials 
won't die, they are too comfortable; they 
only change their names and location, 
but remain the same meddling busybodies 
all the time. 


A CLIMAX 


In 1918 the Scottish master bakers and 
operatives quite agreeably formed an in- 
dustrial council. No specific reason was 
given for the action, but the likely mo- 
tive was probably resentment against 
even the possibility of taking instruc- 
tions from England—that' is, from the 
English National Industrial Council—as 
to wages and labor conditions in Scot- 
land, The ministry of labor at that pe- 
riod was very strongly in favor of hav- 
ing only one National Industrial Council 
for the United Kingdom, and, to make 
the plan palatable in Scotland, a large 
representation was given on the council 
dealing with English affairs, to Scottish 
employers and Scottish operatives. 

The arrangement worked excellently 


for the English operatives, but resulted . 


in the premature death of the Joint In- 
dustrial Council. The Scots simply ig- 
nored the ministry of labor, and set up 
a National Industrial Council of their 
own. Following the general plan this 
body consisted of an equal number of 
representatives from the employer and 
the operative sides. The history of the 
activities of this council has been one of 
feeble resistance by employers to ag- 
gressive De gee of the workmen’s 
union, and, in most cases, ultimate con- 


cession by the former of nearly all the ° 


latter has asked. 

The wages and working conditions of 
the operatives have been improved step 
by step, and almost without jhalting, un- 
til a state of affairs has been reached 
which has made business in the large 
towns extremely difficult to manage, and 
nearly unprofitable. The working week 
has been reduced to 44 hours, for a 
wage nearly three times that paid in 
1914, when the weekly working time was 
10 hours more. The most harassing con- 
dition has been the late start in the 
morning. The standard starting time is 
fixed at 6 a.m., but, as the bread is, in 
the cities, sold precine’y to grocers and 
dairies, it has nm almost impossible to 
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supply these customers properly, as they 
close shops at 6 p.m. and on one day of 
the week at 1 p.m. 

The conditions had become so irksome 
that on the termination, on April 23, of 
the agreement made by the National In- 
dustrial Council, the employers intimated 
their intention to make no new national 
agreement, but to revert to the previous 
practice of concluding agreements with 
the local branches of the operatives’ 
union, Glasgow master bakers had with- 
drawn altogether from the national coun- 
cil, and determined to have regulations 
fitted for the peculiarities of Glasgow 
trade. 

The counter stroke of the operatives 
was to hand in strike notices, their 
terms being a national agreement or a 
strike. The employers’ terms include a 
5 am, starting time, with a 48-hour 
week; adjustment of wages in conson- 
ance with the “index number” for cost 
of living as published monthly by the 
Board of Trade, each 10 points to justify 
a change of wages up or down of 72c per 
week, Employers also demand freedom 
of action with regard to the employment 
of women in bakeries. No objection is 
raised to conditions now prevailing re- 
garding holidays, etc., but it is insisted 
that any arrangement made must be for 
not less than 12 months. 

Although the Glasgow masters have 
withdrawn from the industrial council 
it still continues, and has met to deal 
with the new situation. The result of its 
deliberations has been that the Federal 
Union of Operatives has agreed to sus- 
pend the strike notices until a new agree- 
ment is evolved. This resolution virtual- 
ly concedes the point about local agree- 
ments, because the industrial council can- 
not make regulations for Glasgow,—they 
would not be regarded,—and all the west 
of Scotland follows Glasgow’s lead. The 
Joint Industrial Council cannot exist if 
Glasgow master bakers remain outside. 

Joun KmkKtanp. 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 








June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
242,098,305 13,372,435 

122,430,724 21,651,261 

178,582,673 24,190,092 

34,118,853 21,879,951 

149,831,427 11,942,778 

173,274,015 15,520,669 

259,642,533 16,182,765 

92,393,775 11,821,461 

91,602,974 11,394,805 

30,160,212 11,006,487 

23,729,302 10,129,435 

46,679,876 9,040,987 

66,923,244 10,521,161 

100,371,057 13,927,247 

76,569,423 15,584,667 

34,973,291 13,919,048 

4,394,402 8,826,335 

44,230,169 16,999,432 

114,181,420 19,716,484 

154,856,000 17,759,000 

132,061,000 18,651,000 

101,950,000 18,699,000 

139,433,000 18,486,000 

148,231,000 15,350,000 

79,562,000 14,570,000 

vbee 60,650,000 14,621,000 
1895.......6.+4 76,103,000 15,269,000 
1894........... 88,415,000 16,860,000 
eeees 117,121,000 16,620,000 

«ee» 167,280,000 16,197,000 

+e+e 150,565,000 7,946,000 
1890.........+. 153,253,000 6,011,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 

Years ending 

June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
18,627 46,642 3,923 41,312 
26,671 14,447 33,946 37,463 
20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 
26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 


2,267 174,089 30,310 10,141 
11,287 208,746 69,130 16,541 
20,030 176,916 35,696 8,560 


7,680 99,992 13,012. 988 
1,563 27,691 570 9 
6,219 65,324 5,740 231 


3,036 46,034 2,380 1,477 
2,800 76,451 9,436 12,040 

973 30,768 953 332 
1,408 101,973 13,692 2,257 


*Ten months, July 1-April 30. 
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The other 180 words are what my uncle 
said when he was walking back to town, 
but I know you wouldn’t want me to 
repeat them.” —Boston Transcript. 
* * 

First Crook: “De last guy I stuck up 
didn’t have nuttin’.” 

Second Crook: “Wotcha do? Croak 
him?” 

First Crook: “Nah! He looked like a 
straight guy so I takes his I. O. U. for 
50 bucks.” —RHit and Miss. 








Special Notices 


925 


AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROUND 
mill man; I am also a practical mill- 
wright and would take second run in large 
plant; can come at once. Address Adolph 
Cc. L. Wienke, Madelia, Minn. 











Bakers who desire to standardize pie 
have an awful crust, according to Susan 
Lisby, chief cook, but not bottle washer, 
of the Pennsylvania Military College. 

Susan has made 80,000 pies in her da 
and says they can’t be standardized. 
Why? Listen to Susan: 

“Piemakers are born, not made. 

“You can standardize battleships, 
pickles, toothpicks, crackers and neck- 


ties, not to mention belted-in coats, but - 


never pie. 

“T make pie by intuition. 

“If you should ask me how much flour 
I put into an apple pie I couldn’t tell 
you. 
. “But I seldom make any flivvers. 

“Ask the cadets at the P. M. C. They 
know.” Public Ledger. 


* 7. 


LUNATIC LYRICS: VIII 


It had often been said to the Krokin- 
komped 

That to stay away from the Tincuks it 
must. 

But the Krokinkomped lost its little 
pink head, 

And now it is moldering to dust. 

* - 


“Our captain,” declaimed the proud 
artilleryman, “used to come around be- 
fore hikes and examine our packs to see 
if we had rations enough.” 

“That’s nothing,” retorted the not-so- 
proud doughboy. “Our captain used to 
come around and smell our canteens -to 
see if we had water enough.”—Tit-Bits. 

* * 


An Irish soldier was lying in the 
trenches and had not had access to any 
soap and water for a long time. . Flies 
swarmed over his hands and face. Again 
and again he brushed them off, until he 
got weary of it and let them stay. Final- 
ly a bee alighted on his hand and stun 
him painfully. Brushing his hands ant 
face frantically, he cried, “Just fer that 
ye all get off.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 


“By Jove! Isabel, when. I see by my 
account that the car*has cost us over 
a thousand this year, I get cold feet.” 

“Well, Henry, don’t blame me. I ad- 
vised you not to keep an account.”—Life. 

ae _ 


Impecunious Bridegroom (taking min- 
ister aside): “I’m sorry I have no money 
to pay your fee, doctor; but if you'll take 
me down into your cellar I'll show you 
how to fix your gas meter so that it won’t 


register.” —Boston Transcript. 
* * 
RELATIVITY 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How I wonder where you are; 

High above I see you shine, 

But, according to Einstein, 

You are not where you pretend, 

You are just around the bend; 

And your sweet seductive ray 

Has been leading men astray 

All these years—O little star, 

Don’t you know how bad you are? 
—Science and Invention. 

* * 


Europe has 50 languages and 587 
variations. The comparatively small 
number of variations in their languages 
is due to the fact that they have no base- 
ball writers over there. 

—St. Joseph News-Press. 
* #*# 


A school girl was required to write 
200 words about a motor car. She sub- 
mitted the following: “My uncle bought 
a motor car. He was out riding in the 
country when it busted going up a hill. 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN WANTED 


Four or five experienced flour sales- 
men for Illinois and Indiana ter- 
ritory; also one salesman experi- 
enced in calling on jobbing trade in 
Ohio; send. references with first let- 
ter and state salary desired. Ad- 
dress 754, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WAREHOUSE FOREMAN WANTED 


Wanted by 3,000-bbl mill in the 
Southwest, a warehouse and loading 
foreman capable of handling such a 
position efficiently and economically. 
Address 755, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 


SALESMAN WISHES TO CORRESPOND 
with mills desiring direct representation 
in eastern Ohio, .southwestern Pennsy!- 
vania and West Virginia. Address 4176, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


GRADUATE CHEMIST, WITH WIDE EX- 
perience in flour and grain work, desires 
position in large flour mill laboratory; can 
take full charge of any cereal laboratory; 
can give best of references. Address 4199, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SECOND MILLER WANTS CONNECTION 
with a mill of 2,000 bbls and up; best of 
ability and character; references furnished 
and demanded; can come at once; state 
conditions and salary in first letter. Ad- 
dress 4224, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


SALESMAN WANTS TO REPRESENT 
some high class spring or winter wheat 
mill in eastern New York and western 
New England; have following and can 
show good selling record in above men- 
tioned territory. Address 4208, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 











HEAD MILLER WANTS CONNECTION 
with good concern; only those in need of 
efficiency need apply; references furnished 
as to character and ability; if you can’t 
pay $200 a month or better, don’t answer; 
can come at once, Address 4225, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. . 








NEW ENGLAND MANAGER 
WANTED 


Large southwestern mill with 
established business in New 
England wants high grade man 
to take charge of branch office 
for that territory. Acceptable 
applicant must know the field, 
have thoroughly successful rec- 
ord of getting and holding busi- 
ness and handling men. Full 
particulars must be given in 
first letter and all correspond- 
ence will be regarded as abso- 
‘ lutely confidential. Address 756, 
- care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








BROKERS WANTED 








ONE OF THE GOOD MILLS OF 
the Southwest, with capacity 
about 56,000 bbis and a high 
reputation for quality of its 
product, wants New England 
representation by a reliable bro- 
ker willing to work for some- 
thing that will prove a perma- 
nent asset to him. Broker who 
buys against his sales preferred, 
but would arrange with right 
party on other basis, or would 
assign all New England territory 
to jobber who covers that field 
thoroughly. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the best southwestern 
connection obtainable. Address 
“New England,” care  North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 








SITUATIONS WANTED - 








BY MILLER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE IN 
large or small capacity mills; good record; 
age 38, Lock Box 152, Hankinson, N. D. 


A MILLING EXECUTIVE, WITH MORE 
than 20 years’ experience in all depart- 
ments of the milling business, and with a 
splendid record as manager of some of 
the good milis of the country, desires posi- 
tion as general manager of large mill; best 
of references; available on short notice, 
Address 4217, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





ACCOUNTANT, NOW EMPLOYED BY 
milling company with 2,500 bbis capacity 
at $3,600 as head accountant; will change 
for $4,500; now complete charge account- 
ing; present employers cannot afford to 
pay over $3,600 because of the situation; 
I am 28 years old, married and have two 
children; can furnish best of references 
from present employers, Address 4226, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, WITH 13 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in southern and southeastern ter- 
ritory, desires to represent first-class mill 
in that section; well acquainted with trade 
in Georgia and Carolinas; want connection 
with mill able to make competitive price 
and seeking volume; previous sales have 
averaged about 40,000 bbls a year, with- 
out crediting sales made by brokers. Ad- 
dress M. C. R., care Northwestern Miller, 
545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


SALES MANAGER OR MANAGER—OPEN 
for engagement, preferably on commission 
basis or percentage of profits, with good 
southwestern mill interested in expanding 
business with baker and family trade in 
eastern markets; the advertiser is 35 years 
old, married, now employed, thoroughly 
schooled in the merchandising of high 
grade flour, with successful record, and 
large personal acquaintance with eastern 
buyers. Address 4209, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








MAN WELL VERSED IN MERCHANDIS- 
ing high class flour to high class trade 
seeks position as sales manager with good 
mill; advertiser is capable and experi- 
enced; energetic and reliable; possess fair 
judgment and a ‘good correspondent; 
would consider assistant sales manager's 
position with mill of large capacity; par- 
ticulars gladly supplied to any one actu- 
ally interested in securing man of this 
type. Address 4221, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. al 


BAG FACTORY EXECUTIVE, AT PRES- 
ent employed by large manufacturer in 
executive capacity, desires connection 
where opportunities are greater; age 34; 
knows how and gets results; considers 24 
hours his day’s work; can properly fill that 
opening you have where pep and head- 
work are now lacking; record will prove 
exceptional ability; takes good money to 
get him and worth more than you will 
pay. Address 4210, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








BY COMPETENT MILLER IN A GOOD 
modern plant, and if necessary would op- 
erate your mill 30 to 60 days on trial to 
prove that I am thoroughly competent to 
fill all your requirements; can furnish ref- 
erences as to character and ability and 
will produce a very high grade uniform 
flour, correct yield and capacity; reason 
for making a change can be satisfactorily 
explained to you if you will answer this 
advertisement; can furnish Al references 
from present employers as well as past. 
Address 4222, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





FLOUR MAN WITH 14 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, both in the field and as sales mana- 
ger, handling sales and developing sales 
organizations, is available for similar posi- 
tion with any mill desiring such service; 
experience and acquaintance covers eastern 
and central states; although at present 
with first-class mill, am thinking of mak- 
ing a change; would consider connection 
with either first-class northwestern or 
southwestern mill as branch manager, 
sales manager, or field representative. Ad- 
dress B. M., care Northwestern Miller,*645 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER 
who has a good mill, elevator or other 


a good business for sale; do not call, but D b k 
AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
eatin ml irom S08 Roeh oe thier can sugar Gast “akiond Mave Sinns raw DaCKs 
er to mills, 3,000 to 3,500 bbis, hich lis. . . 
T have had saatee: ‘mn handle men peer aceite The Ford ney Tariff Bill 
coca eee Aho 8 gah age — " Pe will make necessary the collection of drawbacks 
must be permanent after trial; personal on all Canadian wheat ground and Canadian flour 
interview if desired. Address 4215, care blended in the United States for export. 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
Galban & Co., Inc. WE HAVE PERFECT FACILITIES 


re ie Hinatiob-0, thes Voit tine FOR MAKING THESE COLLECTIONS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Without obligation, let us explain our service and 


i : 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES—A MILLER Exporters of Flour to Cuba ae a 
aa ag I A A pal ll for a great many years and C.J. HOLT & COMPANY, INC. 
tunity for a practical miller to control, having direct representatives in J. W. VAN BUSKIRK, Pres. _—_ Established 1856 
operate and manage buying and selling every port of that Island, are 8-10 Bridge Street : NEW YORK 
end of newly built ahd installed 50-bbi desirous of securing the exclu- 


Midget Marvel mill, locatéd in an exclu- : 
sive community absorbing the entire out- sive sales agency for Cuba of 


put and furnishing the wheat to feed the a responsible flour mill. 


Bellevue Bank & Trust Co, Bellevue, More than 8, 100 Railroad Claims 


Idaho. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE Collected in 1920 


8-40 ft. 60 M Ib. 
FOR SALE—75-BBL FLOUR MILL IN THE BOX CARS -. lg We collect railroad claims, covering loss or damage 
ness | Seve Past SS Rmaeneta: Sally — to grain, flour and mill products. Do not overlook 


equipped and in operation; a snap for the sulated. Immediate stock shipment. - f “ 
right party. Address 4159, care North- Locomotives, Rails, Tanks, Boilers, Engines delay, sho e, decline in market and deterioration 


western Miller, Minneapolis, ZELNICKER in ST. LOUIS No Collection claims. We have an extensive organization for han- 


: dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 

MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE Got tig bulletin 29—-Bargeine. No Pa Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 
0 ray of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. We take 

up the commonly termed “clear record” claims. This 


FOR SALE—A PEPRLESS MIXER AND : - - 
blender, practically new, been used only service is furnished on a percentage basis. 






























































six times; Essmueller make; has fast and . 5 ‘ 
attached. Louis Maull Co., Bt. Louis, Mo. Letting things drift The Se curity Adiustment Comps Inc 
FOR, OALB OWN 50-BOL MIDGRE MILL One oe pnsy nut expety 1132-1156 Builders’ Exchan ildin oe MINN. 
dition, $1,000; one 9x24 double stand Nor- sive. ‘The drift in mill- uliders Exchange bu g ’ : 
dyke & Marmon roller mill, $320; one 


2-pair-high B 4 & Leas feed mill, j —_ 
$200; 4 sie, 8 Mebasinke aaate pa ing can be stopped, by 


seaoneen, 2) ene 2 Se m4 § millers. The industr . : , . : 
Sr aetate GAO wine cloth, WIL bathe bie d cio | Miller’s Fireproof Flexible Mill and Grain Elevator Spouts 
chinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- needs to uc up,—an are indorsed by leading millers and milling engineers. .They are lower at first cost 


merce, Minneapolis. than either metal or wood spouts of the old style. If you are in need of spouts, let one 
fig ht. Means and meth- of our representatives call on you to contract your respouting and millwright work. 


MISCELLANEOUS ods, a conference of wise MILLER SPOUTING Co., West Bend, Wis. 


heads is to be held at T.A.Mewill i tone Hepes St, Nasnvile, T ant ay Ben ay 
Cc ams ayes ashvilie, lenn. Tran aum, Superior, Nebraska 
FOR SALE—ROLLED OATS ens: ‘O.N. MeFarland, 711% Main St., Dallas, Texas James Rigby & Sons, Cambria, Va. 
eastern Iowa, capacity 200 s daily; CHICAGO 29 d G.N. Robison, Box 106, No. Vernon, Ind. Bruno Koch, Williamsport, Pa. 
plant in good shape and ready to run. » June 27 an Oids & Weaver, 407 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Gets Retnbeiee: 
Address C. P.. Evans, Iowa City, Iowa. 30 July 1 Those who L. O. Diebert, 35 Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg,Canada 




















FOR SALE—A WELL EQUIPPED } MOLAS- $ 
ses feed mixing plant in a prosperous east- a 
ern city of over 100,000 population; pri- can come and don t, de 
vate siding, milling-in-transit facilities; - 
would make an excellent eastern branch, serve to lose. 
or a fine opportunity for an independent 


Centre Ave, Reading, Pa. The Bobbitt Dust Collector 
The Original "Long-Cone’ Collector 

















Mill Accounts Wanted 


Both spring wheat and Kansas for New York ‘— Recent dust explosions in 
City by very active concern with large volume which many lives have been lost 


and millions of dollars worth of 
property destroyed, emphasize the 
importance of dealing with the 


ATLANTIC FLOUR COMPANY | | 7 = dust menace. 


17 Battery Place 612 Water Street j : 
NEW YORK CITY BALTIMORE, MD. The Bobbitt Dust Collector is the 
most efficient machine for the re- 


covery of dust from air because it 
is built on the long-cone principle— 


Correct Milling Why an incorrect mill! I sorreet, Profitable Mills recognized as fundamentally correct. 


flow, plan, erect, remodel, i 
appraise, and ‘ei ~--t t - - ; My! pees eae oa. as get rene ‘ M : ll 
my guarantee ghest results obtain > t me now. atis' customers Seo i 
my references. Get my books—Book of Receipts 75c; Milling Lessons 75c; Book of ost insurance Companies = ow 8 
a. .50; The 2nd and serene yes Miller & Milling Engineer, 355 pagos, x credit of 25 cents on the basis rate . 
400 cuts, flows, etc., most complete in the world on milling business, price st- ane San 22 fo 
paid, foreign add 28e. CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U.S. A. where the Bobbitt is installed. 


of business to place. Reply 














It is simple in operation, easy to 


ROTTING and LEAKY DAMS . . . —_ ogg requires no maintenance 


Waste millions of horse power annually: 
Replace your leaky dam with a modern structure. 


Send for Cost Data, Technical Literature and Photos But most important—you can de- 
Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., Engr.-Constructors pend upon it to collect all the dust. 


Atlanta New York City Kansas City 
Sold direct and through licensed 
manufacturers. 


NORTHERN APPRAISAL CO. Suet Dt ext eee describing the 


INDEPENDENT VALUATORS 
Estimates and made 
erchandise 


pty Equi  Ractoey 
_— Oden ete. Patent BOBBITT DUST COLLECTOR CO. 


CAPITAL BANK BUILDING SECURITY BUILDING 1364878. Security Building Kansas City, Mo. 


SAINT PAUL MINNEAPOLIS 



































